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PEACEFUL WAS THE NIGHI 


of a girl, white, thin 
tired; vet in her eye 
hone a kind of dancing 
light of adventure, ol 
gallant endeavour, The 
dle across her knees 
stirred and gave out 
piping sounds. ‘The girl 
niled—and her smile was 
ry sweet—drew off the 
rappingsfrom thebundle, 
and held against her cheek 
downy-headed, sleep 
lushed baby 
Hushie—hushie!"’ she 
rooned to the pink cheeks 
1 yellow fluff 


‘he piping rose to a 

he girl pulled ont 
fher bag a bottle filled 
th milk, ran down the 
ir steps to one of the 


stoves that stood at 





nd of the room, at 


While the milk heated 


she swayed up and down 
brick aisle, cradling 


baby and singing 





rmur an old wande 
g air, the reirain of 
was 





Presently she was seat 


Wor Western, 








of the pews neat o 
hr md the baby wey . f 1 
: 1 Yere’s a wonderful sprangle cf rites 
surging down th mistletoe, Polly. Want it?’ ’ 7 irk 
milk The milk 
ed. the i 
the baby sank inte , of the \y rm k i whi the babv had 
er and deeper | 
aeepel been Wrap | { let laid the little 
rl he , 
; watched it, smoot) creatuys { vy from | ta letter 
t her fingers and Wrapping it. ¢ cC} Mm an envelop vith a name written on it 
fine w , = li ski 
, = shawl Her face wa till and pinnes that to thre aar kirt Over 
Sad, and ; thy } } 
j ll the shine ot roman wal th Ita eamed a ¢reat white Christmas 
nmed in tears , | 
id —— Yet her small qual star ob everlasting but b nd it, hidden 
hot qu 
' quiver, the soft folal « I 1) by t! rland | reen and red and white 
ot real Shy ] | ; | } | r | 
ds, and s she kissed | rab hau the rrowful Christ With closed 
and, raising him up in het i | 
Dped so UMM up mi h rm eves her groping hands found this, touched 
PPea Out Of the Dey : } { } 
Up the i's! ] . it and « \ ier lip moving m a 
Py the asile, throug] he chancel ;: { | | | | 
rm ence | igh the chancel, pa prayer that, lik r hands, groped in black- 
; nme altar tself she went . | ‘ t 14 Si ot Grod 
€ altar kn lown 
down She mad ted In th mnded 
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—a step, the creak of the door, and then its 
heavy swing open. She caught the baby 
up into her arms, turned on her knees, one 
hand steadying her body by the altar, and 
faced whatever might be. 


From the open doors of the = stoves 
streamed out a clouded, rosy light. Through 
this haze she could see a strip of far-off 


sky set with one blazing star. In the door 
God ? She could not 
tell. Someone tall and strong and beauti- 
ful, with golden aureole:like around 
the forehead, and eyes blue and deep and 
shining. 


itself stood—man o1 
hair, 


The hands were clasped tog >ther ; 
the face was transfigured like that of one who 
sees things not to be told. Surely this was 
the very One for whom the wreaths were 


trimmed, the holly decked out, the church 


lighted, the carols sung—Christ, Son of 
Mary and Sen of God She held her baby 
towards Ilim that He might bless it. 


se 
They looked and looked at each other in 


a trance of unreality, the who 


man was a 
thief and the girl with the forsaken baby 
She spoke at last, slowly, but clearly, for 
she had no fear. 

“ What yo’ want vere?” Her voice was 
soft, slurring all the hard sounds, and ‘the 
cadence of her speec': was one the man 


had heard in his cradle 
“ What jo’ 


want yere 


He, too, had the mellow drawl of all the 
men of her familiarity 

She came up from her knee ind went 
down the aisle towards him Ife’ met het 
half-way 

“ Are yo’ hungry She tudied the 
thin pallor of his face. He looked as she 
often felt. 

Deed Iam!” He smiled at her and 


all his beauty glowed 
“ Come in yer 


Her hand motioned him to the warm pew 


by the stove where she had sat S..> dew 
out of her bag bread, meat. and ove milk, 
“Yo' eat, too 
“T wouldn't wish to, thank yo’. I had 


mah suppah back to the tavern 


She watched him eat quickly and hungrily, 


yet not wolfishly and while she watched 
she tore the letter into piece und scattered 
them on the floor, 

“Mah gracious! That eood., IT ain't 
cat to-day.” 


He was tall, powerful, and beautiful 


she had seen him in her vision, but. ne: 


i il 
he showed tired and haggard lines his yout] 
should not have borne 

I reckoned yo’ was - Standin’ ver 


in the do’, yo’ seemed like yo’ was ; 


vision,”’ the girl told him confusedly 
‘] took yo’ fo’ Mary, the Virgin, an 
that there fo’ her Little Son He smooth 
the baby’s dress reverently 
Neither spoke for a time, still in the spe 
of their awe. Then he said gently: 
I reckon IT have saw \ b in thes ‘ 
pahts 
[ was bawn an’ raised right vere, ova 


to Sunny Slope Fahm 


Chen vo're Ifector Me Kimmon’s 
girl——.”’ He stopped in confusion and . 
patted the baby again. 

“Tm Hallie McWKimmon, that ran away 
to town to. sing, she finished quietly 

Yo" face is right friendly, te Seems 
like | ought to know yo 

I was bawn an’ raised right yere, mal 
self Mah fathah owned Gray edges 

Then yo're Houston Doyne, that— 
She, too, caught herself up 


Run off to town to get away from mal 
stepfathah I reckon ther a pair O Ws 
drawed in this deal 

He laughed under his breath, because 
the baby 
She slid out a hand to hi nd he took 


it in his gently 
Mighty little trick yo’ was to run away 


from home,” he ventured 


She drew 


lis ina lieht 


away her hand, first pressit 


quick touch 


Mah fathah’s a right ha’s] ’ He 
dilin't feel to let me have nary variety 
he wouldn't let me sing exceptin™ just 

. 

church got a right pow fu ¢ 
dropped her eyes till the lashes lay on he 
cheek ‘an’ folks always prais it, 
| honed to sing befo’ folks in big halls ai 
theaters an like that 1 rai vay to P 
town 

Did you sing there 

Deed I did, an’ J got a heap o money 
till baby came an’ I « n't ! n\ 
mo 

How ol is it?” 

‘Seven months Ain't he a great big 
boy 2? He’s had all he wanted—always. | 
fot afeared fo° him in town, That's why 
L brought him out yere 





“ST'm Hallie McKimmon, 
ran away to tow 


that 
n to sing.’ ’ 
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The man_ turned Vv ( tha do'step th a little 
they might not ask questiot against h to | | hi “ it | 
will. 1 ‘ thing 1 | 
The girl looked str { the light alk n W he he f{ ) 
the altar, and spoke soft vithout em how sweet he is an’ heard | 
phasis, as if she were su up for hersel \ th, he coul 
alone her life Phe k of the church wa ( ila ‘ if 
twilight dim, the rrou that mate cru the m { 
confidences How ! 
* He's been daid ‘1 t Phe ma \\ | ( 
guessed Of whom she s} I reckone f tl 
1 was his wife sar Leg veda ( th | twoul ) 
in church, but le iged f h , . 
swept her face, then pa t ce nd dan mawn k 
* He's daid J ‘low | n ty trifli te 
ignorant cirl. J didn’ look out fo’ mvyselt \ his ‘ 
like J ought.” Sometl fa ~ k tl h { 
2 
caused her to shift resp rt t t vel 
her own shoulders, lest ] ea ‘ I lool 
one now gone to other t 
“Warn't it dreadt k 1 | 
fendin’ fo’ yo'se is ( | 
She flashed hi | da \I ry 1 
of toil and nights « S 
“What did i 
*“ Sang if | 
“ Where fin \ 
* Every plac \ uit S 
mah voice is might I « | t ld 
make it through \ lin 
“So yo've com | ) 
Hlet { fi 
Misisten (.) { 
Ain't yo lf ‘ 
Mec Kimmon ; | 
“TT wrote mah \ ‘ | I 
tellin’ him how | ird t ! D 
an’ I beeved him to ‘ » feller 
come home to br ( fahn 
* What h i 
“ "TT ain't \ \ | . 
vot any tathatl 1 1 r hoy | 
Nary word | 
“Yo', h , : 
“Tm a-gwine We ( ; 
Folks say it ier fe { e 
out there But J , ' , id 
the journeyu in’ tl ll. b 
the hungrin of ( ' , HI 
home, an’ I wa | iI 
ain’t a stop there lik | by , 
I had to get off Geo h mothal 
pow ful long wall bal { ’ 1 
It took me mo | ka took jit 
I'd stud | \ 
! 
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“There's a many rea 

I reckon Jonesomene i 

Yo' don't any mo lhe 
‘Good reason ! 

out 


was an out-an’ 


fo’ a penny. He made at me 
Hang-out, an’ I knocked him ¢ 
killed him. They sent me to pri 


irs 
He pulled out of his 
¢ such as countryn 


to his hand a couple of con 


Ss next fence 


scamp—cutl yo 


Yo’ heard tho ( iy th 
r do'-kev right v« 
Yes 
I'm a jailbird an’ [T was gwit 
f | ba k \ 
mab I 1 
( | ort 
h hand 
th owt 





rhe girl drew his hands down 


She squeezed something into 
He stared at it stupidly I 
gold, 

His young face was. staiy 


paled to n 


back in the baby's lap 
ink Vi S ] | 

to take it 

I don’t need it I got mo’ fo 
He'll need it He touche 
ice with the tip of his finger 
Y Sat very still in the warn 
the girl said in Vhispe 

I was christen: l right in t] 
so was fathah | ng 4 
Ornah 

Mah church’s oy to tl ] 

1 know it Lin tl 4 


runs to yo" plac 
Chey we smiling now 
deep in the burden of 


they 


Mmimemorial Mas 


psy days before 
try, the 


The coals in thy 


e dropped 
Nt rhe m n { , 
ma i D Stifth 
Cd from a drean 
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in her lingern Oye ‘ to me r] ! er er 

‘deed yo’ are het F per ae Se ae , 

He drew away his arm and stood from het fast 1] ttle twig of a 
Listen, Hall I fot to sav it Let me ‘ ar 


take yo’ West Her clear gaze questioned itself, calle veet 
him We in ro that beet Christ iS gift 


meal nad l back o'° 1 We can leave Fhe man wineed 
it yere ( { rity Novas ! . 
The baby cried « 
held out her arn for { k { { ‘ foddey % 
his head 
Let lim be h bal ) , { j 
him mah name an’ mal hahl iT 
shan't evah know ) ! ‘ Christ . | 


“20 mical - Chi 1) t lie fii , 
“We'll find the pat hit bel vel { ; n't . 


Ll can take ( ‘ 
there, ‘deed | ii 
1 mah houl 
\u they broa if 
right mu D | 
raised right ‘1 | ra 


Bee il ¢ ] love | 
Set eves on \ Her ] | 
I thought vo ent 1 | 1) 
to ome Yo ere, 1 \ ) | ! ( 
reckone | Vb © \l 
me, tor ( 
S] poke stra \r tT \Lo ly 
I nevah loved ' 
' ed wn | ‘ 
' | 
Don't! iar ( 
\ in me an’ this litt ere if | 
alive an’ it’s Christmas TD 1) 
She held out at i 
Christn rift | ‘ 
Oy! ind 
Ife put the hand to] , 
Christma rit [el j ‘ 
on those two 
the bea t\ ( 
hone ‘ \ 
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“ BY ® “OR e 
¥ } 
| E came to me in my smali tent, i O \ 
1 54 
Quite late one night ZW i 
} The night before the red-hoi Vimy fight, Bihigirs., 4 ; Wy 
| And his concern was evident. ° 
| » 
| y= 
“ Padre.” he said, & 
Fey-eyed and anviously, (= 
c Qa hh SSO 
* To-morrow we go in yj $ 
And I'ma coward, | afraid. \ Bs 
| Yes, J ltod ° 
es, m afraid to die, ° 
wif €) 
Ive lived so light and carelessly " See QO 
And now— perhaps Death waits for me 
Just over there 4. 
em Nn) 
This time to-morrow I may lie ther dead . 4 
i Can y say anything to buck me » 7 a 
And make man of me? Contmending him to God : A | 
Tell me about things! Tell me 8 And as we knelt, I felt ii _ 
| Of death and after. If you can g God with us there, and new life in the I0Y. , 
7 , 2 Y 
Fit me to meet the call 8 ¥f 
_—* re — 
| And play the man! 5 Pad d, when I had d {4 Ly 
| dhe fear har gone Soe t 
} | 1 told him as I wor ld « 5 T see it a ; 7 My 
| 7\ Of God—and Christ —th ' § Now I can he call . 
| { The wondrous Father-M od § And if ut th, my dying may 7 
Vv That longs for all men y . For me h nes Td be not ha lone 
| | Of the great bove—the blixs $ God ble r, you've made 9 
} | Of that new life for ® Of me, and if I die Vil p 
Who strive their best in thi From all r this do ud it I} » 
The simplest, highest G) tind nec, 
Fx hin, ie on ugh God and you, I'm stron the Call 
And he listened e .. S y 7 
| Fey-eyed and an y pov In n 
4 f i 
ere l 
) 
I 
( y 
i ’ 
‘ i 
Qe ina Phebe 4) dni fi 
ly, | AN i! 
{if Ay! AMAT i 
(1 MA 
wt AiAt r 
$ “, 
+, 4 
> Shy | 




















**In the thrilling pause the man opened his lips to speak ; Or y 
but at the moment there broke in voices ’’—). 112. : 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


By 
Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


HE postman knocked sharply upon Saunders,” explained la, with an air ol 


the highly polished bra knocker at mischief which led one to 


The Laurel unl tha tail par the advertisement ino qu 
lourmaid went through the tiled hall, over very frivolous on She whisked oft t 
the ru¢s of fur and Pers at pile, to take th kesme, who was hanen over the b . 
letters from the box. There was a sound of and together they retreated to their ¢ 
smothered giggling in the background, and room 
a charming apparition, im i omewhat You ere an idiot to tell the 
untidy but extremely becomi amethyst to forward it,” remarked 
coloured frock, with tumultue hair, inter- ure a re could be that 
cepted the returning messenger get it without old Saunders looking it ovel 
Anything for. Saundes ‘ Sh always first at tl | tima k , 
I don't know, n Saunders looked iim! oJ dare say you are t, M 
uspicious, but could not interfere to prevent Pruden mswered 1 curl hers 
the pretty madcap from claiming the thick up on the dainty bed-coverlet, which 
envelope which lay on the salver, and whicl lnc FLUNELEN to show ha of the 
wa wldressed 4 I. | P it the post habit of tl \I Prest f sitting 
Olt whence ul | 1 ribbed ) then preter iNy ir, | 
The law ever c rtabk I g 
\ \ ( of ¢ to the pr ‘ r that day 





A FRIEND IN NEED 


watched 


chen I felt that somebody me, 
was really greater than the danger of old 
Saunders. likely to 
to Aunt Sophia, is she : 

How should I 


nettishly, cuddling up against her sister 


She 1s not mention it 


know ?”’ said 


with a soft laugh which held a thrill of ex 


‘Anyway, it’s an adventure 


yectation 
vl one must have something to do in this 
If it 
should develop melanchoha 


lesert of dullness wasn't for Denise 


and be shut 


)in a nursing home for a rest cure before 
ou could turn round 

Yes; Denise is a Iesmec! 
What do you suppose she would say if she 


love Oh 


ew what a game we were up to 


Ida's face was red with a certain ashamed 
scomfort ; 
open the envelope in her hand 

When we 
would—er. 


vet her fingers were quivering 
began we didn’t expect it 
go on quite so far, or so fast 
remarked Esmé 

“Tf father and mother choose to go 


Caleutta and 


a 


strande 
clutches of 


leave us 


ortal months in’ the 


Sophia, we must either amuse ourselves o1 


xpire by inches,’ went on Ida with t'ie an 


one clearing herself Anyway ni 
L girl, I'll open it and sce what he i\ 
this time ! 
Her fingers trembled as she broke the 
lope and drew forth the enclosure 
My rar Unknown said the write: 


I could hardly believe in my good fortuns 
hen | re eived 





your charming note thi 

Tl It seems to me that you POSSESS 

ty quality for which T have so long been 

nsearch, You tell me that you are young 

your tastes agree with my own. that 

are considered pleasing in appearance 

this 1S ] feel sure too modest ! il | that 

yeu are your Own mistress. Only one thing 

nN tremains, and that is that we should 
meet, and see whethet 


; actual eCXperienee 
bears out my 


INnnermost conviction that 
we are made for each othe Personality 
sa Strange thing, and so is the law of attrac 


and it seems to me that, in | oking 
pon each other's face we could at 


we should go 


ONCE 


de whether or no 
nN this Interesting 
If you will trust 


further 
and romantic. fric nalship 


; me with your portrait. | 

will Send my own to you. | am. oppr ed 

¥ the fear that I could not poss ibly fultil 
~ Fequirements of one so charmi a 





yourself IT await vour gra us 


reply with 


inexpressible impatience, and am, as I told 


vou, vour fervent, though unknown, ad- 
murer, ISOLATED,” 
The two naughty things looked at each 

other with blushes and dimples and gi,:gles, 
They read the letter through two or three 
times, and then sat staring interrogatively 
one at the other 

sme,’ said Ida presently, in a small 
voice, “it almost sounds to me as if he was 
In ecarnest 

Put, tut said Esmeé brusquely, twist 


ing her face ridiculously as she glanced once 
more over the effusion But we can’t send 
two photo can we She laughed ex 


citedly, a laugh that was partly sob 


If we don't 


send a photo of sorts, it 

is all over said Ida slowly He will 
nevel write agam 

Oh, dear! sighed sm lying down 


on her back with het 


head 


wandered 


arms above her 
Ida shpped off the bed and 


round the room 


| pon the clre ing-table among the silver 
tritles witl vhich the two visitors had 
trewn it, stood a frame, hold the photo 
of a girl several years older than the mad 
cap twins It was a sweet fa framed in 
loose hair, with a certain ¢ ihe entle 
ness in the expre hn oft the eve 1 certain 
tender sweetne in the fold of the lips. Ida 
took it up idly in her hand, and stood con 
templating it Then a new look flashed in 
her face he turned imp to het 
sister kesme ! \ly womal lL have al 
idea! 
What ” asked Esme 
Let’s send Denise's portrait 
Iesme sat up traight No he said 
emitting the word like a pistol shot ll 


not do anything so low down as that 
Just think how he wou fall in lowe 
with it Lore 
You couldn't be such a wretch 
Denise has done for us \l fun we h 
had in this hol he has pl dl 1s 
Well, then aid Ida tting down the 


photo with a sigh the best tl ve cal 
dows to write and say that we agree to what 
he suggests but that w shoul Ke TO Set 
his photo before sending out 

Oh, ne we had better nd one of 
sorts, rephed lsmeé, arisu from her re 
cumbent posture nd ge t C4 \ 
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untidy drawer. ‘ Look: here i sweet one They slept better tl t { 4] 
of Sybil!) She's married and gone to India had done t he enter , ‘ 
© it wouldn't matter a bit nding hes clievou enterprise 
ind she does look a duck in her first ball The next mo ng was frost ind by 
gown, doesn't she and they awoke in great Pirits. Ther 
The very thing!” chuckled the othe puta stop toa silly joke which for ¢ 
reprobate twin. fe la had threatened to be P 
There was a sting of conscience in the They ma up their n 
hearts of both as they vrapped the photo thir » more Chat rt 
carefully in) tissue paper, stiffened it with ictuall f to a part 
card, and addressed the package Isc heard IL dissipatu 
lated, Box 92, Post Office, Robertstowt \unt Sophia isa la the 1 
In the seclusion of one vn room ¢« t ca I 1 ea { out 
can dare greatly The dispatch of a postal being vidoy She ha lisli] 
package calls for no particular display of t, and the pretex 
valour, whatever its content It was dul ) Ll a chi \ 
sent, and the following day brou ht a n mu ( aloot from a ociet Che t 
lar one to The Laurel Chis contained were bareh vente ' their p » 
the portrait of so magnificent an officer haul tl ht that the fact of M Har 
that the hearts of the two undisciplined ! i ocd tl 
children almost topped beating Ile wa firls of their ag é 
overwhelming ! ( { t to } 
His age seemed to be about thirty = Ti wa 1 tinua 3 
in full khaki, with a militay moustach empty ¢ tn 
and wavy hair Hent opport t r Sat t 
here Was a lara traming-can ) 1 os thie It ! 
Robertstown, and some of the best « Cl ) Last tl t 
among the soldiers ther rut that the rt \ 
unknown person who had uivertised a f 
being lonely and want & sympatheti iprat L comy e 
wife, whose ridiculous advertisemet thre unt s took a fay { 
had answered out of sheey n hief, could ‘ ) an ( t 
be one of these Imperial beings had never 1 he per H 
entered the girlish head t t them con 
Oh, Esmé ' gasped Ida We've ci | to accompa t 
it now ! tw | di * eo f + frock 
Iesmeé was perusing the note that a: mM ' re deeful ! r t 
panied the photo th wa couched in hat ' I yale 
more eamest and confident terms than an Saund bri t 
previous one they had received \ meet 1 rected = fi rt t 
Ing there must b ud th riter, and at | ht of it dashed tl 
the earliest possible moment lin incl hadl ed that no 1 | \ t 
place were both pecitied decisin tter \n undet 1 ay 
The situation wa ru i 1 tilled their ming is tl | | 
them Phey faced each ot] ra ‘ | Mo their horror, the not ) 
Vhe thin has gone far e1 eh t tern Vhich amounted ¢ t 
Ida, in stifled tone Ch riter mor ha \ that t 
Esmé looked eratefull upon her Oh bee had d en fet ters { 
lam so glad you say that We must writ the post office, and said that a ; 
mic say that On con lerat \ don't il) The i! Ie t 
think, judging from. th photo, that the hac » far 
man is Our attinit and thre rrespond Theat eC! ntt the ft Ss walt 
ence must cease to drive 1 m te hee r\ st 
It was with a sense of profound relief th ere itt tar it ( 10t 
that the madcap it down to mpose an wit! a dread ense of ult creeping 
epistle upon these line t] Eesmé slipped the fatal 4 





Fa | 


FRIEND 


1 


her little bag; they took up their 
oyes, and went downstals feelin 
and wondering what would happ 


it they could do to extricate thre m 


then 


Wilichh 


from the snare int 
feet had strayed 


l 


[hey were a pretty pa 


the long Gothic hall im which Mir ia 
| the dean were receiving thei 
been the refeetory of the ol 
{ there was something imeo! 
the presence of the modern ladic 
tlemen, and the strains of the re 
inks to the kind ( ID 
had made seve 1 frien 
greeted, a irried ¢ 
mateur theatrical hich 
inged for the benetit: of sor 
3S I 1, takin prac We cine 
huge old ramblit ae 
v did not see t a 1) 
is she w RS CEE R 
ks aaa 
[ TX re nanv of the offic 
) present wi the tthe 
s brightly te | , : 
out of herself by its mer 
y e the young thaltert 
ven introduced | Nie 
r, proposed al i | 
¢ tl she 
\t t n  % we 
hich | ly | cal 
el sudd nly 1 
led vit ! ' ( ' 
her horror. the all-too-har | 
the portrait there b fore her ev 
¢ against th oor er 
ss of Robshiu 
| } 1 
! t hy { 
Vi 
ry yet 
rent: regard 
O +] 
tthe Fitth—sir Mar 
Is 
\) | k . 
\ 
1 nit 
tq 
{ 
d ‘ ' 
1d We mustn't 


Esmé had to walk 1 t past the Wee 
Inspiring ¢ | She t tf she mu 
faint. Her little bag held that hectoring, in- 
solent la-t letter. There, la miling under 
luis chestnut moustach va he man who 
had writt t \s she went by she could 
hot hely | r hie an Ll eyes to se 
Whether he rea kre | ind, enceun 
tering lis e if am } t at sight of 
Freddie Oegtly witl cl retty girl, she 
read into it am ize of et understand 
ing 

Pak ie te tel I am _ feeling 
il] | \ lL to 

Phe ned, 
but he | her t it and departed 
1) irch of | v shake 
with terror ea { read new 
\t first if { { l escape (Ft) 
home at or vet neighboui 
hoadl of tl ri o ( But a few 
minute there wa 
( ly nie 1 b ( | it \\ is to 
( l | 1 il 1) ist ind 
ask | ( 

but i rt b hieved 
lie 1) Va ry hatt 
of 1 \ tal > witl } 1 

t \ of All the 

t is \ bout inl 

elf-for rain d= man 
| e } itl r }) 

\ Lhe | ie ho 

" IT had Like 

{ | t xpres 

; a 

( ) \ had no 
| \ ,’ he 
\W | ; 

\ ‘ la 

| \ 
Vi i 
\\ t ‘ rie 
1) to mak 
\ 1] Niax 
\ 

‘ 1) 

| :% till 
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now \ sudden wock of delightful sur frantic lane Which Denise 1 . 
prise silenced her. To her own astonishment answel Ife had not said 
he felt herself embli He broueht het hacl | th acl 
me things t ea ind k, and sat doubt I ( ve act 
down beside h | lof it is t 
I am hesit he sa to-day. I] LT | msclf that 
yonder if you ) mal up m t vet Sue 1) 
d. They 1 ypomnt ooked him as sl 
ment out im Ra of mv head other i { ‘ 
quarte Wool hether to te l " n { HI 
take it o7 t i\ 
SI looked q | H 4 t f 
wa | brea | il | , 
mac ( { | . 
Of cor a 1) {11 
Ienelisl lb 
se Le ! Loy 1 11 | t 
l Zs 4 © ( | a | 
, 
( pene Col Fi ‘ | 
~ ria ‘ ty ] It 
face, but ¢ ‘ | hh 
her ( kk ‘ i! M1 ‘el ». 4 
well-lit race b itted ¢ ) er 
people 1 whe 
ot ) | ly 1 | 1 , ‘ { 
her \ rid | 1 t] i a t 
11h l first sa Hlub \Lax 5 4 | t] 1 
it b 1 ul 1 \\ | 
one th l matte o 
In the thril t i bea 
lips 1 peak but a th ) ( 
broke i | ( 
VOICE | 1 
UO 1) e! \\V | j ) 
for ueeverywil 1 | ' 
1 «l | ) I | 
PLL th 4 1 1 ) te \ 
W 
We'd \ ra 1 1) 
\ | , ‘. ’ 
iirn ; 
1 ’ ) | 11 * 
tal i> ‘ LT 
deep 1 | 
be 7 
Ix . 
' { § ) ! 
lye it 
] t of t se 
\\ ] , ) 
1 
\ 1 
ea | 
1 





A FRIEND 


nobody was to be seen. In her hand she 
held a packet containing the letters and 
the photo of Beauty Lauderdale, and these 
were wrapped in pink paper, and carried 
rather conspicuously, as agreed by letter 
with the unknown advertiser. 

Denise had heard the confession of the 
two girls, of their 
folly in having 
answered the adver 
tisement. She had 
been shown the 
letters and the pho 
tograph also, She 
had, of course, per 
ceived at once thi 
utter impossibility of 
the advertiser being 
Colonel Lauderdale, 
for the reason, 
among Others, that 
he was a married 
man; furthermere, 
because he was a 
gentleman. 

rhe girls had been 
somewhat staggered 
by this view of the 

ise, and had argued 
that “ nobody would 
lare tO send some- 
ly else's photo 
raph,’ to which 
Denise serenely re 

| And what 

id youand Ida do?” 
She had little doubt 
hat some Yarrison 
servant was the 


thor of the lett rs, 





Which, however. had 
rather the appear- 
illce of having been 
Written by an edu- 
ated man. She saw 





IN NEED 


all they held most sacred not to do so any 
more. 

So the dean’s beautiful daughter paced 
the wintry river-side, her mind not dwell 
ing much upon the nature of her errand 
because all her thoughts were busy with 
the memory of that brief, indecisive scene 


arly that aif thy 
thing wer “Concealing himself behind the trees Drawn 
a © not » + + he saw with horror that she was “8 
promptly de | : - : Jv. Oewar & ° 
ce eey Gealt with catrying a pink package '’—». 114, 
backmail might py 
the Outcome of the oie] 
ee ee of the girlish folly. Denise had in the supper-room yesterday, Tt was cha- 
Y lear for hersel : 4 
stern] t herself ; she knew sh Wd deal racteristic Of Denise that, for the sake of 
“TY and «) ’ | 
y and umMmarily with any underbrecd two rather friendless little “irls, she should 


person w] 


10 might keep the tryst But she 


ta ge 
ea Bood deal warmed at the thou] 
OL the thing having fone coy Los nd | | 
a, 5 har, arn Ladd 
Nlade the two terrified twins pi by 
l WINS promi ) 
1126 


put aside her own affairs and take a course 
Which was not unattended with risk. 
She trolled alon f the bank stood med! 


tating upon the river's brink he sat upon 
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a seat and waited. But nobody came. The = strung, he turned and accepted 
early December dusk fell. After a vigil defeat a 
which had lasted more than an hour she — ( 
turned away soberly and rather anxiously, That night, as he was sitting in his " 
left the spot, and bent her steps to rhe ters destroying ipers a ot \ Dt : 
Laurels,’ where she was obliged sorrow paril for his journey on the mor | 
fully to admit to the two half-distracted was a knock at the door, a t} 
children the failure of her mission ulterns came in Maxwell stood ip 
There was nothing further to be done cleared tus throat they 7 
for the present, she thought They could explanation, of course. But } i 
but wait and see whether Isolated ’ made in their hands, and were full of 
any siga. And, meanwhile, he had Sybil’s had come to say \ bega 
photograph ! waiting for hi r a 
You have just missed Captain Max ‘Tsay, Maxwel vhat happened to \ 
well,”’ said her mother, when she walked — this afternoon lt n u never kept \ 
into the drawing-room late He came the appointment. W 
round an hour or more ago to make his The girls who ar | 
adieux. He is accepting a post at Rangoon, are lad real ’ 
and goes to London to-morrow outrageously \ ind t 
Denise stood very still. She only said land bored » tl 
Indeed! Is that not sudden : for a lark rl 
But her limbs so shook that she could treat friend of tl 
hardly cross the room. The twins had inter ifternoon » ON uJ | 
fered last night. They had interfered again a e did 1 t 
to-day, she bitterly told herself course is to 4 
The same afternoon Hubert Maxwell, a mer nd in 
ambassador, had gone to the river-sicl them Wh { 
to apologise to the girl who had been mac Or Say Ihe 
i fool of, and to explain to her that the howling ead fou 1 
ulvertisers were two hare-brained young TLOne ull tl | | 
ubalterns who had meant a practical joke then but Vr | 
\s Maxwell approached the trystin; to think they 1 mt 
place, among the thick pine trees, he sav Prest ( 
with a throb of his heart nd also with leanery part Ir 
considerable surprise, that Denise Hasting fot introduced 1 { t 
is strolling alone by the river bank! i it \ k 
ble vas achance! Yet retlection showed dale ind she a | 
tha e must not take it nee he wore the What vou a r, M I 
we agreed upon as a= signal—a_ few hat f that l Got t 
N let md liles-of-the-valley anid out Well, ha | \ 
‘ | t show himself in such a place in a er befor 
neh errand except to someone with It iz , 
tI corresponding Concealing him tearing with t 
elt behind the tree hue atched with which | had \ 
oving eyes the grace 1 ments of the I'n In | ) 
voman he adored. At t] L horror that { { | " 
he saw that she wa ri pink package ! but IT think T ca 
Mh it | out on hi brow. those mice littl } 
rl pruned { t a | t 1 t l 
tise! ttel yy rl it het ib 
What! She 1) oman 7) { 
it enthroned im | | t far al It quarter t seri ] 
Yes ! Chere » escape from the dubiou Ii 
iwful conclusion that sh there to meet it ? 
( rH Lauderdale No otl Man wa But M ll wa tf. and t i 
mo osight. IJfeart-sick, miserab quite un- dashing downstairs, four st tin 





= M. DELL, Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS, E. F. BENSON, MARJORIE BOWEN, 
: ROSE MACAULAY, The Dean of DURHAM, Dr. HORTON, 
Madame MARCHESI, and Leading Artists. 


HAT is vour idea of an Ideal Christ uncle or two joined, was something to look 
mas? Once upon a time—when back upon all through the long. stretch 
we were younger than now-——-we of months that separated one from anothet 
b sateen ie 

| had pretty much the same notion on glorious Christmas TDay 
the subject The Ideal Christmas began Supposing an Ideal Christmas on the lines 
early much described above 
early for the 
grown-ups’ taste 
sith bulging stock- 





could be submitted 
tothe approval of a 
plebiscite of British 
citizens under thir 
teen, it would cer- 


ings and an overflow 
ing of bulky 





packages spreading 
n te one’s. bed. 
It went on at break 
fast, where parents 


tainly be passed by 
a vote that would 
sweep the country 
Failing the possi 
feigned surprise de bility of such a joy 
lightfully over the ous plebiscite as 
that Tur OUIVER 


mtidy parcels on 
+} 


heir plates, con 
ing as though 
} 


by miracle just the 





has thi vear been 








asking various dis 

tinguished peopl 
things they most for their idea of an 
wanted ! Ideal Christmas 


Mrs. Baillie Rey 


nolds, well known 


Later came the 
gloriously exciting 


walanche of the to all our readers 
Tt 


post. Christmas in view of her fasci 


linner was another nating serial “SA 
splendid ] ; ; 
plendi andmark Castte to Let, 
in the day, and even write 


we suspense as to 


| The festival of 
whether the pud 











; Christmas has no 
ling would give one ? meaning at all apart 
noe ‘him ble es from the Christian 
Dutton of perpetual The Ideal Old-style Christmas, faith rhe fact is 
Spins rT 1 : } , 

a ; ea ol P “ we deeply embedded in 
Dac 'elorhood in its old name Just 

1d of the coveted 


7 sixpenc foreteller 
: wealth. only added a piquant thrill to days of rejoicing ‘holy days so the 
he festivities, fea was magnificent with celebration of Christ’s Mass on the tradi 

€fs and a great iced cake 
Then the ev; ning of | 
only daddy and 


as the old) Enelish Christians called their 


tional day of Christ’s birth is still enjoined, 


games, in which not imphcitly, by our very use of the word 
mother but a rapturous * Christmas 
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en on 


—$————$_ —— 





ee |= 
lee 








The Servants 


Ideal Christmas, 


as imagined by Mr. H. M. B 
“Tt is a religious festival. But each 
festival of the Christian year has its par- 


ticular note or feature for special emphasis. 
Che Child to unity and 
good will among men, demands social efforts 
at this wonderful season. Never was there 
a time since the Incarnation when a season 
for for hos 
pitality, for commemoration of the absent 
was so badly needed as it 
We live so fast 
the weight of the social « 
Wi 


upon us of those of our 


who came bring 


for reunion, reconciliation 


is this day among 


us. we are so scattered 
ata trophe presses 
so heavily upon us the claims 
of the 
One of the 
arth to do to 


his is work 


forget 
own flesh 
units of our family and blood 
things Christ came 
the 


was 


consecrate family our 


now. Cease to believe in the holiness of the 
family, and Christmas becomes meaninegles 
“We know how meaningless it had le 


come, before the war when childless couples 
child God help them 
went to spend it at big hotels and hydros 
anywhere where they could best es« ape from 


Huntarily 


its real significance, and most easily forget 


the existence of the thing they hated—i] 
Ifoly LTamily. 








*“‘And now! How many thousands of ys m 
would give all we ever possessed for thy wl 
chance to gather children of our Own around _ 
our table in the old simple Christma ha 
reunion ! 

* But if not our own— if we have laid 
that made Christmas for u upon the 
of sacrifice and patriotism—then let 
till reyorce for this is the Feast of t] 

Mother and the Son, and it gives a 
glimpse into the hereafter, a Star in th " 
Kast, by whose radiance we are able ¢ 
descry the everlasting Child in the embr; 
of His human mother.” 
‘ 
, 
Mr. Gordon Browne gives his Conception 
of a Schoolboy’s Ideal Christmas, P 

Next comes the answer of the distin 
guished novelist who write nder the name 
of Marjorie Bowen 

I think mv ideal Christmas would be, 
one such as Dickens writes of—plenty ot 
snow and children, and good will, a com 


a family 


fortable fireside, a fine dinnet 
circle with no ‘ gaps” in i ind sweet 
dreams for the coming sprin 

Miss Ethel M. Dell, whose “ Way 0! 
Eagle" is said to be one of the books 
soldiers most freque ntly ask for, writes an 


answer brief but much to the point: 


if) 





MY IDEA OF AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS 


“ My idea of an ideal ¢ hrist- \ | 
mas is first to remember in 
whose honour it is kept, and 
second to give out as muc h 
happiness as possible, not only 
to those within the home 
circle, but to all within 


reach.” 


Mr. E. F. Benson, whose 
scrial Mu hael ”’ will be re- 
membered by all our readers, 
writes : 

“T can think of nothing 
with regard to an ideal Christ- 
mas except the idea of a 


Christmas which sees peace 5 § 
ow yer 


nearth. But that does not evar 


mean the Pope's peace, which A Special Constable’s Ideal Christmas, 


is merely an equivalent for 
preparation for another wat 
Civilisation and Christianity have an aching 
tooth which has got to be ‘ stopped ' before 


there is peace.” 

















“*We'ad a Proper blow-out mid- 
day, with the N C.0,s : 
On us like Orderly-men,’ ”’ ian 


waitin’ 











OONT CALL 
me Thu THE 


Day AFTER 
To- MORROW 
aoe 


—_—_—_—— =| 


according to Treyer Evans. 


Here is the opinion of the well-known 
Dean of Durham: 

‘Nothing, to my thinking, could improve 
upon Christmas as the tradition of Christen 
dom has given it to us—a festival of Family 
and Neighbourhood, when the bonds of 
social convention are relaxed, and a kingdom 
of kindliness and freedom is set up. An 
ideal Christmas from my point of view couid 
only be the Christmas we know purged of 
the excesses which we have always lamented, 
and secured in all those highest observances 


” 


Which we have always assumed. 


Dr. R. FF. Horton writes : 

My idea of an ideal Christmas is first 
of all that it should have an ideal, and not 
be the sodden attair of beef andl pudding 
mto which it has declined And what that 
ideal is Christmas should) joyfully recall : 
it ais nothing short of human life made . 
divine by the Son of God growing up in 


the body of our humanity 


Miss Rose Macaulay, the author of several 
distinguished novels, has an original idea 
of what Christmas ought to be Chose who 
know her will not be inclined to take it 
} 


\ 


loo seriou 
“My ideal Christmas would take place 


ho one of those countrie that have thei 


tibnithher at that CASOTL perhaps New Zea 
Land Phe weather would therefor be hat 
and TP shoukbk be in-a villa full of fruit-tree: 
lov thie I sl hl spend tl Vv lareely 
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in bathing, and cruising m my _ canoe “Who knows Perhaps it will 
about the islanls off the coast. I should exactly like that. Let us h 
be so far from Englan1 that no one in it pray.”’ 


could expect me to send them cards or 


to write, though my friends would, out ot It would not be without interest 

kindness to my loneliness, write to me have the views of some of the pe , 
It would therefore be a Christmas spent whose names are not in ‘ Who's Wh 

in receiving without giving—an ideal state. but without whom = th British Empi 
There would be no war going on—or, 1 would get on mighty badly 

there were, I should be too far from For 


it to hear about it. Peace, warmth, 
the sea, and no obligations—nothing 
























else is, I think, necessary 


7 
Midame Marchesi, the famous 
Inger, Sayvs that her thoughts are 
full of the miserable victims of the 
war especially — the ’ 
prisoners, for whom 
she works, and the 
unhappy civilians, 
many of them mere 
boys antl girls, who 
have been carried off , 
nto slavery by the 
Huns. It is to these QB, 
unfortunate people that Pad t tir 
Madame Marchesi ave n ly 
would like to be able i too | 
to give an Ideal t W 
Christmas. behin 
Oh! what a n bi 
Christmas | would the only b 
like to give them ! eroused 
I would like the tman 
Holy Virgin to back ‘urt ( \ t 
send the Infant parcel Wi 
Jesus, glorious la with 1 N.C.O 
amlradiant, down like Orderly 1. | \ 
to cach one ol 1 to see ou serge 
them in thet 3 Major m they ul * 
leep, and He a trenches for—runnin’ roun 
would) kiss each oem etre] drink. We ‘ad seegars 1 | 
of them on the Miss Rose Macauliy’s Idea ifford to buy onty ; 
brow so that they of an Ideal Christmas, was real good Must ‘ave 
would) sink into bictured M P. 4 urely An’ in the evenin’ tl a . 
an ecstatic sleep ‘ a proper sport gat p 
in which they would see their most be- Village kiddies, an’ the R.C. Cl 
loved one, and hold them in their arms an conjurin trick for ‘em tor rhe 
ki them in which they would forget all cand lyeogrne thre 
anl know nothing but prof 1 happin empty bottle Maa 
no more hunger mor thirst nor cold, n 10 see 1 them kiddies Ja 
fear nor despait \nd that Christmas dreat voung Bert's French—* real 
would last till the day a voice would call Bert Comber 
aloud Go home—-the war is over ! W lel ae | pt? An’ we give | f’em‘b 
not that be a beautiful Christmas 2 k l» cf 





THE RETURN 


The Story of a 
By BRENDA ELIZ 


GNES WILLIAMS, standing on her 
doorstep, burde ned by an armful ot 
the 


chrysanthemums from florist’s 


and half a dezen little parcels, was finding 
it somewhat difficult to open the silk bag she 
arried and get out her latch-key Pall and 

m in her graceful, wi with 








world, 


economu I 


: Although it was Chri 














as Eve, the great sheaf of tawny-headed 
themums 1e contents of the littl 
ls which burdened her would have been 
ed as luxuries were it not for the fact 
s Christmas was bri r to her 
se a Visit of ich imps that 
] 
Y dainty or ré ed Or lux ( ld 
y oO od ti at + < aT 
»§ 1 TO put ¢ is di ] 
I think I rea have rem d 
( g w@ said to herself, | ling to 
her key into { shiny bra ( Ol 
} } Ss 
e keyhole * Rose leaves al \ 
1 violets for des ert, and t i] 
ff ” 
Co-— 
She broke off because a | = ‘ 
because a foot pa era 
1 OF whose steps she had bet 
ringing down the street behind her id 
me suddenly to a halt ck a 1. He 
1 not spoken, but his pri 
tt; and with the door open, « 
out her key e turned | a 
man with iron-grey h , y 
lool “ap 
a if ss i weaith and ed bo it 
Which only the ]jy 
\ dship 
his face seemed to contrac t and 
“Se : 
lhe had s ppea it the t¢ of the 
p ch led up to her door, t We d 
ave see } } 
© Seemed to the casual observ: roy 
aon why Aone reyy ‘ ; 
, ly Agnes Williams sh 1 grow 
€ and almost drop her flowers, pt r 
han seh ¢} ae Real 
: and with the ki till in it Y t 


© door-jamb for 


119 


Christmas Eve 


ABETH SPENDER 


“I am afraid I startled you.”? The words 


were banal enough, coming across twelve 
years of silence, but neither of them thought 
of that; the whole situation was 
for of 


moment’s 


too unlikely 
any conventional way 
The 
tation, came, hat in hand, up the 
Mrs. 
hand under |} 

* Don’t give 


o have 


facing it to 


exist. stranger, after a hesi 


Y 


strong 


few ste 


Ss 


Williams’s side and put his 


to 
eT 


My de: 


Let me tak¢ 


Way 4 rit 
t written ! 


parcels for you 





‘You ought never to have come,” s 
Mrs Williams Hler voice was low enough 
almost stifled, as though by the intensity of 


Years in 


has but < 


her feeling. cathedral ci 


short 


ight 


a ty, 


where rumour to run 





2 way 
and so runs well, had tan her caution, 


now 


noe 


Iver passing acquaintance 
bowing to |] he other side of 

She mechanically 
( 


do 


was 
the 

, 
pushed 
not want 
in the close to see us together.” 


her in 


paved square 


open the door. ome in; we 


anvone 


lowed 


man f to the square, 
oak panell 1 hall 
Chis is all very pretty, very home-like 
The man’s voice broke abruptly. ‘‘ Agnes, 


I’ve made good at last—-and I’ve come back 
Car iat I’m 
velcome, dear 


Mrs 


to you me tl not— 


not returned, 


though her eyes were cur vy bright. She 
tood at the far sick of the little table 
tripping off her ves, and there was a 
iggestion of controlled | viol emotior 
in every line of her body 

«Vy did \ com F ee 
ind some In the ma 5; stricken look 
made her fl ’ tening a little in. § 
know, of cour but after so many years it 

too late—or else too soon.” 

Ile Prow i it he la t W yrds, r¢ pt ating 
them undet bre Y 

‘*T wanted, at any rate, to see you again 
that’s why I didn’t write I thought you 


And our little 
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Very well very happy.” The emo “fA '* The word yw a ery fr 
th \enes Wilhiar 
, oe 


s face udden!l tlhe mal ‘ t Hey 
came to the surface Her hands wer houlder, and as he bent and kissed her. | 


lox ked together in a gesture that had mind flew back to the days of their hon 
in it something of appeal “That is moon. They had spent it at Kashmir, for 
why I did not give vou a better welcome, they had married while his regime was 
Robert \ year ago it wouldn’t have mat India She had forgotten for moment t 
rere | » WnitleT t you had ret irned We yeu that had pat cd, % ( r 
could have gon mewhere else, begun all tanec Which must. st . their ] 
over again; but the little girl engaged aepraurt She looked up at hin lushing, 
to a man in a very good position. His uncle ** Robert, dear,’’ she asked him, 
is the Lord Lieutenant, and Guy de Grace don't doubt ar more that ’re forgive 
himself, although he Is sO youny, 18S a that if it were not for Lu engagement | a 
coming man, a secretary to the Minister for would never ask \ 
Agriculture. They met at the Hunt Ball “Must I go, ther 
last January, Lucy’s first dance, and he fell “1 am afraid you must Lucy and Gu 
in love with her at once Lucy is very have been staving together at ( am. 
pretty, very sweet, and no one here know uncle place, about ten n from here, s 
Wthing about vou She \ P| d up in yu r d at lave t 
Guy, and now , batst 4 mas here at ome I I ar 
‘| have come back to oil it all!” eX pe tT oe her and Guy tl aiter! n, and | 


Mrs Williams shook r head cd should not like them to find 1 here. It 
pondently would be rather difficult to ext 





2 do not see how we could expe t that away. wi ildn’t it 
Guy, in his position, would still wish to Phe man evhed 
marry her if he knew that you were het * Couldn’t you pa me off as a cas 
father Ile would feel that 1 id deceived C3 ! an old Irena | 
him, tried to entrap him Heaven know ‘ dream ol UC’ hittle 


perhap I have; it seemed such a reat 11 wil 1k ner head 


thing for her, a big future to look forward oe. 5 In’t treat you < ‘ asual visit 
to, and Guv 1s a good mat It was for the Robert; and, oh! n 
little girl’s happiness, not my ow I shall ey and your way ot 


be very lonely.’’ (; 


Phere were tears in he r eves, and her ‘7 could be her u 


husband, coming nearer, put h arm very She ¢ t remembet 
diffidently about her shoulders. took out h ey don’t 1p] but I 
handkerchief, and dried them. She looked ildn’t be equal to act Somethir 
p to him rule et the to hesic 
Why did you never write? Was that ns a de G I 
letter of mine » cl | elve vea him i] ( lv.” 
nee I heard from you.”’ Robert Walliat tool ‘ 
‘How could I writ I’d ruined your a ppose you're 1 t, Agi An 
fe and the child’ I never meant to come ¥ ! yUSine to bara : to the date 
wk unless I could make good. I’ve ber ll come y. P 
in the South \meri an re publi ever ince, ap ome da t 
and at first I had bad lucl It wasn’t u ‘ 1 d to ‘ 
th last year that I had anvthi g to offer f there isn’t a chance, after cv is n 
uu, and then I waited to sell out so that ried If we lived abroad : | a4 I cal 
could brine it all home and pour it out pend mv mone on myself t wasn’t m 
your feet and ask vou if In t t hon. a ‘ How am I 1 oe . ove! 


to be forgive , mun and tl 


“You were forgiven almost at once. but ae as It seemed strange 


I could never tell you so, never take back her, after vears of independe ce, to think 
e cruel things I said in that first lettes i \ 
T kne \ll t back to t 
ne— dead letters.” of he mia ¢ pose 





oe , 
Agnes, I’ve come back to you Can't you tell 


me that ’m not—unwelcome, dear?’"’ 1s 





and 


THE QUIVER 


‘¢ Send me an address that will find you 


it 


I will write. I have all that I need, 
[ mustn't refuse your help for Lucy 





| have a small income now that my father 
left me, and I make mething with my 
brush. But Mrs. Guy de e will be abl 
to do with more pin-money than I can give 
her, I dare sa She is so pretty that sh 
should have all the love V thing the re are 


be had You must 


but, wait one 


vO: 
BY > 


moment, and | will give you her phot 


I 


vraph 


room, took a photograph from a 


She pushed back the door of her drawing 


frame, and was returning with it in he 


hand, when a loud knock at the hall door, 


playfully 


motor,’’ she whispered 


repeated, tartied her, and she 
tood still, the picture clutched against hex 
They've come! I never heard the 


Robert nodded 


Tt is Kismet,’’ he said; but his hands 


were trembling. 


Mrs. Williams herself opened the 


knock, turning back 


white, flying furs cam 


door, 
upstairs at th 


atter a puzzled clanee 


ervant, who had com 


he tall gentlemar Who must have come 
age , 
with her mistres 
‘*Mums!’’ cried Vole gay and glad 
bird's call, and a irl in blue with 


dancing into the 


warm, flower-scented hall and flung soft 


young arms about her mother’s neck. 


“Vou 


darling: how nice it is to see you again!’ 


The pale 


} 


young man with the kind, 


steady, hazel eyes who followed her had to 


1 
pe 


content with Mi 


Williams’s left hand 


and as much of her smile as her daughter's 


embrace left visible until Miss William 


becoming 


aware ot the presence ot iT 


tranger, released her mother and drew 


back, laughing and blushir 


( 


very 


aa 
ng 


Hie 


‘I didn’t see that anvone was here, dar 


” 


This will be a great surprise for you, 


ildie.’? Mr Williams’s voice was not 


steady, and Lucy, who had been look 
at the stranger with eve in which 
onder contended wit} surprise, interrupted 


I mean—I know who it is.’’ She flew 


Williams, both hands outstretched. het 


raised to hi “It’s mv own dear 


Iler mother knew the word that was on 


lips and forestalled it 


Your uncle —your father’s brother 


Robert, this is Mr. de 
Williams.’’ 





I made ure yon were lad, said T 
clinging to William arn \re you 2 
dad ver uch alike? 

Remarkably alike.” J h 
t« VW rca lye ) 
para ! ereeting to de Grace R 
nad mad the self command ) iter 
wite s attitude to Tin had seemed to 
almost too much that of a 
ready for sacrifice Now, whe S 
hace to lace he a 1 
yeaut the ligh 1 « eve t t le 
oO al ip that he could have allows 

t imperil her happin appalled 

\ Pare going to stav nowt if ( 
hou our wav hei a 
Lu patted | hand I've 
} ( ne to talk ) 1 \ 
\l th n al ro . I'y 
had ‘ Me tore 7 ‘ 

(,u to rave another man ) 
and Oh, you didi ( ‘ 
\ ne t dad, did vo 

Wil in Wool i! head 

ey cem vet md ot 
you det how lo 

1) 

Why, of course: but sn’t it 

things alway happen together O 


dav, on the wav home, Guy and | 


talkir about him ind G 
thou that he Was de id a t M 
Wi a widow because sh 
tho vidowy dre ( I Ip} 

Gu e Garace, who \ t 
to re 1] ‘ that thre stre ) t ] 
laid upon tiie ubyect: Wa pa 
the eldet people, came to the 1 e. 
ing to Mi Williams witl 
Lu newest accomplhishmet 

Unele John lent us the 1 

Mr William and Lucy has le 
drive! She plendid.”’ 

“tf an oing to take you out I 
on—Guy is going to send for his cal 

I have mine here in the garage at 

hotel,” said Williams, glad 
Mrs. Williams laughed 

‘Robert, vou’re too confiding \s 
vou, Guy, | ippose if Lucy were to 


the car over on the top of vou youd 
was just her cleverness; 


well acquainted with my daughter’s a 


ol mind to tru mysell out with nel 





Grace—Captain 





THE RETURN 


The laughter and badinage set them at 
their ease, and the arrival of tea prevented 
the renewal of the difficult topic. 

Agnes, in order to carry out the deception 
she had initiated, was obliged to press her 
so-called brother-in-law to send for his lug- 
gage and occupy the second spare-room ; but 
Williams refused, remarking that he was a 
tiresome housemate and that they would see 


Ree : 
quite enough of him. He went back to his 
hotel in good time to dress for dinner, and 


Mrs. Williams departed to the kit hen for 
a last consultation het Pre 
sently she went upstairs, to tind Lucy, already 
dressed in the white frock 


with cook. 


she lov ed best ‘ 


waiting for her in her room. For the first 
time in her life poor Agnes Williams found 
it dificult to meet her daughter’s eyes, and 
busied herself before the glass as a matter 
of self-protec tion. 


“Did you have a good time at Callam, 


dear? Did you like Sir John as much as 
you thought you should? ”’ 

“Quite, Mumsie darling; it was like a 
good dream altogether. Just the loveliest 
me, and Lady Callam is a dear. gut I 
jon’t want to talk about them now. [Isn't 
it wonderful about Uncle Robert! ”’ 

“T suppose it is.’’ 

Lucy got up from her seat on the bed 


leaving the pink eiderdown rumpled, and 
Came nearer, 
Aren't you glad ? 


Don’t you like Uncle 
Robert very much? 


Do some: 
times I have felt it was lonely, not knowing 
iny of dad’s people, only yours; 


you know, 


and I’m 
so glad we’re beginning to know them 
now,”? 

Mrs. Williams, engaged in doi up the 
tucker of he r soft, black dres o that it 
might show as little as possible of her white 
neck and shoulders, spoke too impetuously 

“But your father’s parents died years 
ayo, and he has no brothers and Siste rs- vi 


‘Except Un le Robert.” 
The sudden red stun 
cheeks, 


“Except Uncle Robe et." 


gy Agnes Williams's 


] 
Lie ¢ 


choed, wish 
ne 
ig that Luc y would vo away and vive he 
# Moment in which to control herself and 
this 
nk out her course of conduct for the 


evening before her 

. ‘Tt is funny that | 
dad’ s Is too, Isn't it? 
*All the Woilliamses 
Robert in that family,” 


i Name t Roly 


are” christened 


said Agnes with the 


be 


ve 


untruthfulness of her intention making the 
truth of her statement of no avail 


for her 
own consolation. 
“You ought to have christened me 


Roberta.” 
™ I suppose 


I ought to have—Lucy, I’m 
sure I’m late. 


Tell me, shall I do?” 
‘You’re lovely—just pin in the violets,” 
aid her daughter, but the ruse failed of its 
effect. ‘Do you know Guy told me to-day 
that Lady Callam thinks that she knew dad 
out in India le Was 
married. If they were both Robert Williams 
and both captains, it might have been uncle 
though—hers was in the Army. Did she tell 
you when she came to call?” 
Agnes Williams at that 
moment bending over an open drawer look 


years before s! 


v0 
aye, 


Fortunately Was 


ing for one of the fine lace handkerchiefs, 
relics of wealthier days, which she liked to 
use in the evening. It was her habit by the 
wise use of such trifles to ive that quiet 
tou h ot elegance e to he appt arance whi h 
had opened the doors of the exclusive society 
of a cathedral city to herself, a not very well 
known miniaturist, and to Lucy, then a 
mere schoolgirl. Now she stood with het 
hands in the drawer fumbling at the ribbons 
ot a sachet as though they had been the 
Gordian knot itself, he heart beating so 
wildly that he could ot speak. Phe 


danger which had seemed far enough away, 


avoidable in the afternoon, had suddenly 
drawn close, ringing her round with its 
oppressive nearness, suffocating her with 
fear. Lucy, no doubt 


would believe that the 


stranger who d arrived to-day was het 


uncle, however mucl 


nuch she might wonder at 
his Christian name and his military rank 
Nothing, she thought, could change hei 
child’s trust in her, but Guy de Grace was 


different. Simple, honourable gentleman as 


Guy was, he had lived in the world, he had 
lost the childish habit of taking everything 
at its face value which Lucy still retained 
He held the clue to her secret in his hand, 
at any moment it might occur to him to 
crutinise it; and she herself was sufficiently 
a reader ot haracter t irmise that de 
(arace wa ao oman who trict honourable 
himself, would tind deception hard to | 
ive in othe Lad Call Weht net 
be sure that she had met Lu tather, but 
it Was more than probable Army man 
India poes cvcr)\ whe re. Did © also know 
the whole truth about him, the thing from 








THE QUIVER 


his wife had been try 


which all these yea 
ing to disconnect herself and her child, to 
hide from the world’s eye, to live down in 


its memory? If they met, if Lady Callam 


made sure that Robert Williams was _ the 
man whom she had known, would the old 
scandal start to life again and threaten 
Lucy’s happiness: \gnes, putting the 
violets Lucy had laid upon her table into 
the breast of her dress, told herself that she 
had been mad to let Robert stay for a mo 
ment meeting Guy, running such terribl 
risks of discovery. She must send him 


away, force him to invent some excuse and 
She 


go. turned to Lucy, holding out a 
trembling hand, and the girl looked at her, 
Vaguely puzzled by something in het 
appearance. 

“Darling, I must go down, your unck 
will be arriving before I’m there. Will you 
stay one moment—tidy the room a little, 


shut my jewel case and the drawers? 
Lucy, who had looked forward to floating 
downstairs 


into her lover’s presence with 


her arm about her mother’s waist, addressed 
Agnes, 

too 
talk 


who watched 


herself to her task a little sadly, but 
herself 
Robert had come back 
ing on the hearthrug to Guy, 


hurrying down, found already 


late. and was 


the staircase for his sweetheart’s coming 
It was impossible to tell her husband now 
that he must leave; the gay little dinner 


must be eaten, the evening in the drawing 


room while Lucy sang and Guy hung ove 


the plano omehow lived through before she 
could ever speak a word of warning. 
Afterward \une Williams wondered 
how she mana ed a he did to bear her 
part of the evening’s gatety; listening to 


he rself, to 
most believe that it was not 
did not hide 
even 


her own 


ould al 
that it 


reed, 


a panic of fear dared not 


risk a meaning elan in Robert 


direction, and when their eyes the 


did meet 


happiness in his smote her with a sudden 


pala because it was to be so 


hort-lived 


It seemed cruel that after his vears of 
wandering he should come back as a 
stranger to his own wife and child. She 


saw that he watched Lucy with a tenderness 
on his lined face, an indulgent admiration 
in his eye 


that to her, knowing that thi 

Wat all of hi little d vught r that he wa 
ever likely to se emed tragi hie 
ked at | vrizzled head; surely he had 

sas : . aan i one } } 
been Ciucily punished for a sin that had 


hurt no much as 


one so himself, and his 


It should 
d now but that there was Lucy's 
happiness to be 


} 


punishment had been a long 


( nde 


one, 
have 
considered 

If the evening was long to her, it 
short 


seemed 
cnough to the othe to Robert, Te- 


united under whatever 


pretence to wife and 


child, savouring the taste of home life after 
vears of exile: to Luey, pleased by his 


affectionate admiration, more happy still be- 


cause the sadn in her lover’s eyes, which 
sometimes hurt her though she had never 
even acknowledved to herself that it did. 
had melted and all she read in them was 
love. Guy de Grace, ever a boisterous 
talker but at times witty and amusing be 
vond the ability of ordinat mortals, was at 


his best to-night, a faint colour burnt in his 
pale face, he looked care young and 
debonair It was lo altel even befor 
the others of the little } \ ld agre 
that it should break up, and then the 


impulse came from het 


Lucy cde aT, 


will be dead tired to-morrow, 





is the ball 


on Wedne 1 to k of I 
won't be seen taking a washed-out daughter 
about, and so I warn you. Uncle Robert 
too ha had a lor da ind I must keey 


him { 





De Grae nat took the cue h 
host offered n i ed that he 
had ctte to write ym efore he 
slept, and the pa ) ip. When th 
draw room door had cl 1 pehind the 
oung people, A tu 1 to her husband 
and laid on | l l all ] 
ell { 1d ot} C] t lir ‘4 

‘I'm ) I t t st go— 
you mustn't come here iin, not even 
to-morrow Send me a note from the hotel 
saying you're ill or « ( ything 
G vunt, | ( him tl 


th ' 

But it was belor © was married. I 
can’t remember who she was then; it doe 
much matter so long as she remembers J 
If \ sta he will be to eet 
ree nist uf She } ‘ 
rn I rest | I 
Tiel r if 
culit 


both.” 
124 





? 








“*lam going to tell him now. I 
shall give him back his ring 











THE QUIVER 


The big man looked down at her, per- 
plexed, serious. 

“But Christmas Day—it seems such an 
odd sort of day to be sent for in a hurry, 
deesn’t it?’ There was a longing in his 
tone and she heard it. 

“Ah, my dear, it’s hard on you~ it’s hard 
on me.” 

“Do you mean that?” The man’s voice 
was rough with the strength of his feeling, 
and when she nodded he stood for a mo- 
ment looking into her eyes, his worn 
features beautified. “My own,” he said, 
“my dear.” 

The tall old clock in the hall striking 
twelve recalled them to the present moment. 
Williams squared his shoulders. 

“I'll be going now and I’ll get away 
early to-morrow morning, make out my 
partner has been taken ill. We won’t in- 
troduce any more relations into the matter— 
there has been one too many here already.” 

They passed out into the hall arm in arm, 
and Agnes helped her husband into his 
overcoat and herseif turned up the collar 
around his throat, for the night was frosty 
and cold as a Christmas Eve should be. 

“So it’s ‘Good-bye,’ little woman,” said 
Robert. “It’s a bit rough, for we’ve both 
got a good many years before us to all 
appearances and it’s apt to be lonely.” 

“You—you think I’m right?” 

“You're right,’ he answered. “We've 
had our day and I spoilt it; now it’s the 
child’s.” 

Before his strength she could confess her 
weakness. 

“Tt is very hard.” the tears choked her 
voice, “in spite of everything—my dear, 
dear husband!” 

Robert put his arms about her and their 
lips met as their hearts throbbed against 
each other. 

A sound from the staircase made them 
turn their heads, his arm still about her, her 
hands both held in one of his. At the bend 
of the stairs stood Lucy, her white dressing 
gown with its pink ribbons making her look 
younger, more childish than ever, her hait 
falling in silky curls across her shoulders 
Meeting their startled eyes, she came neare1 

“T—I wanted to wish you and Uncle 
Robert a Happy Christmas—I heard it strike 
twelve!” She was brave enough, but the 
cclour had fled from her cheeks and_ het 
eyes were wide and afraid. Child as she 


12 


was, she had not missed the significance of 
the embrace which she had witnessed, “] 
—I don’t understand,” she said, and her 
voice broke miserably. “ Mother! ” 

Agnes, looking at her child’s face, felt 
her heart sink with a sickening fear, 

“T was saying good night to your uncle,” 
she faltered, knew that the words must seem 
the confession of an intrigue utterly sly and 
sordid, and reddened herself, seeing th 
tlush mount in the girl’s innocent cheek 
Lucy stood staring*at her mother for a littl 
while as though she were learning her anew, 
finding some hitherto unguessed meanings 
in the face she had loved. Then with a 
desolate cry she turned and groped her way 
up the stairs. It was Robert who drew het 
back with his hand upon her arm. 

“You had better know the truth than 
think lightly of your mother. Lucy, you 
were right this afternoon—I am_ your 
father!” 

“Why did you tell her?” 

The words in his wife’s voice were a wail 
of despair. Lucy, his hand still on her arm, 
stood looking from one of them to the other 

“J—I don’t understand,’ she © said 
“Dear dad has come home at last, and yet 
you pretended that he was only Uncle 
Robert. Has it been a joke that I’m too silly 
to understand? But Guy didn’t see it 
either!” 

“Tt wasn’t a joke, little girl. It was be- 
cause Guy is here. He isn’t to know.” 

“Guy isn’t to know? Ah, everything has 
gone wrong altogether. Why shouldn't 
Guy know anything that I do?” 

Her father and mother exchanged glances, 
then the man shrugged his shoulders. His 
low voice was hoarse with pain, but he 
howed no other sign of flinching 

“We have wished that you should not 
know, Lucy, but I am afraid that now you 
must. When you were a little girl, as I 
dare say you know, I was in the Indian 
Army—lI cheated at cards—the King had no 
further use for my services.” 

It was Agnes who, with a tremulous 
eagerness, took up the tale. 

“He was all alone at a terrible station 
a place in the plains—I had had to take jy 
back to England; he was ill with the heat, 
he hardly knew what he was doing and w 
were pressed for money; I had none of my 
own then, and it had cost so much send! 


us home, Afterwards he went right aw-y 


NI 





THE 


[ could not 
tell him that it had not changed my love fou 


it was as though he was dead 


him until to-day 
Lucy did not reply at once, but when six 
raised her face thev saw by the li 


rht of the 





shaded lamps an added tenderne 
uildish beauty. 
“Poor little mothe poor 
She nestled close to 
them and 
he tears stood 
“Don’t 


t feel we're all mor 


smiled, 
though t 

her eyes. 
ach other’s, nearer to 


vether because we 


w everything ? ” 
Avnes spoke slow] 
th an effort 
‘Yes, but it will bi 
ficult for you now, 
know, having to 
eep it from Guy 
“Keep it from Guy 
Little one, don't 
h! Your father i 


r 


ng to leave us to 


he 1s Neve 
, to claim us 
Everyone re 
) t Vet 
as t Ot that 
d We feel 
ere to ta 
( mil ( ) 
ind eme 
the old ¢t 
ihe 
otter 
\h th | 
eNXit Va 
\l dearest, G 
a marry you j 
\ aoubt 
‘ ’ 
| 
itlema rut 
| ab 
hin { 
elie yet ind 
you loved me: 
Icy stood levit 
til] _ 

*» Sdve tor the moving of he bre t 
nde 1 se . , 
Inder » whi : 7 

“the white lac, trills of her d: 

‘OX and her fing, we 

Intl ] t t | 
Pink ribbon ejrc)} | 
| hbbon p4tdie at her waist HH h 


RETURN 


mother 
touch. 


drew 


het nearer with a_ tender 


4 
Drews 
Will keep the se et, Lucy 
1 H{ 
roegitl ¢ i lor 
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They 


heard him inter: 














him to know abou, your father’s disgrace 
would spoil it all. It is best for him that tion, but the girl’s voice 
he should not know.” “Here it is. Why 
“But it is acting a he,” the girl objected. as a little girl dad « 
“bor his vood it would ruin his lite lo vad to leave ( \ 
lose you now, and vou could tell him -ome \ Idn’t do to ut 
day after you are married if you thought it | nt vo ) quite 
best.” The look in her child’s clear, tear ardie nu ¢ ld be ! 
less eves showed Agnes Willian the De Grace had take 
duplicity which she was advocati and she ind all Phe looked 
stood dumb his hirt COVE ! ( 
‘lL am going to tell him now I shall her, she 1 el Lite ae 
rive him back his ring. L could t do that maturit ( in th 
to Guy! the Veet ( ! 
Lucy 5 little lect, thrust naked Ito | i 
babyish pink-wool slippers, were already on ‘ 
the stai when her father tarted forward a Luc 
second time to stay her, esture ( I 
“Stop her, Agne Lor Heaven's ake ' a n ( I 
It will break her heart.” ine 
‘She is right,” said Agnes Williams, sud ‘Not n (; 
denly coming into her own a 1 hold If you | kno 
ing up her head. * Luc if it break T would have been ditt 
heart, still it is right We will te im Iw t t 
everything to-morro re oO Vt 
“To-morrow? Oh, no, I must tell him ) 
now, This impatience was the onl 1) But 1 ¢ 
of her agitation which Lu | iven. ©] lauchte his ve 
couldn't wait the whol t ro) 
Phe slight figure in the white draperies Ball the tirst ek 
went fluttering up the dark old uircast * And t 
and the Watchers in the hall be le \ od i It’ 
hand in hand in the lamp-lit hall al t mothe tou lt 
motionless, listening un the heard he pertinence | to 
knocking upon her Jover’s doo iltoat t 
Guy came out in hi hirt CEVE and thence ( It ‘ 
cauvht his breath at the wht of her, the yu ) l'y t 
soft white draperies, the tly haul L here tho hit k 
Was something more than surprise, a man contided I that 
wonder at the woman God ha iven him An¢ ‘ ( 
in his voice as he quest ed hisper, d yet y 
“Lucy, is ; thi the matte: What i “That's 4 expla 
it, little girl: Che listen in the 
‘Just this, Guy Her tlt eemed thu more ive m 
trange to the listeners, bat J Woallian ” tla ted Tl 
Was Jight and flutter only in the light ito cach « t 
things of Tite “It seems that e Robert i] ‘ t 
Wasn't here atte all it lcome bae P r>h echor 
to us. Mother has just told me, and. Gu Hon t t—on 
I want to give you ba g mornin 
¢ ° 
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“’Gwas in Grafalgar’s Bay *’ 


A CHARMING PICTURE IN COLOUR 
By CHARLES DIXON, R.I. 





FREE to Users of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. 


N the above picture, Mr. Charles Dixon, the well-known sea- 
scape artist, has chosen for his subject the scene at the fatal 
moment when Lord Nelson was mortally wounded by a shot 

fired by a French marine from the mizentop of the ‘‘ Redoutable.” 
The “ Victory” and the ‘‘ Redoutable” will be seen locked 
together. To the right is the famous “* Temeraire,” whilst to the left 
is the French ship ‘* Bucentaure ” and the Spanish ship ‘ Trinidad.” 
The picture is strikingly vivid in imagination, rich in colour, and 
full of the atmosphere of battle. 





The original painting has been faithfully reproduced in colours, mounted on best plate 
paper, making a most attractive and desirable picture. 

The size of the plate is 33 in. by 27 in 

It will be sent FREE, securely packed, to users of WRIGHT'S Coal Tar Soap who 
send 24 outside wrappers together with 1/3 to cover postage (Inland) Foreign 
postage 2/6 

A limited number of these pictures have been treated by a special process, giving them 
a finish exactly resembling an actual oil-painting 


, and no advertising matter appears on it. 


These may be had by special request accompanied by 36 wrappers from Wright's 
y | } I 3 PI : 
Coal Tar Soap. 


Address ‘‘ TRAFALGAR,’’ WRIGHT’s Coat Tar Soap, 


44-50 Southwark Street, Londoa, S.E.1. 






























DRI-PED 


The Super-leather for Soles 
Induces sprightliness—prevents the vital- 
ity of old or young from ebting through 
sodden soles. — 





In street or,trenches it is told by thousands 
that Dri-ped keeps out the wet absolutely, saves 
meney by saving on the increased cost of 
repairs ; for Dri-ped wears twice as long as 
ordinary leather of the same thickness. 

For anyone's wear, anywhere, Dri-ped is ideal— 
for even the thinnest of Dri-ped soles never 
lets in the wet. 


Get Dri-ped sole leather 
on all classes of boots and 
shoes, new or re-soled, 
See the Diamond Trade 
Mark in purple every few 
inches on each sole— 
without it the leather’s a 


: ped” available to the : 
: public is greatly restric- : 
: ted—especially of the : 
: heavier weights —the : 
: Government requirin: 

: the major portion of our : 


: future output. We in- : substitute. 

vite your kind indul- : 

gence until the time : 

when normal conditions ‘ DRIPED 


: can be resumed. : 
Goadbesodegnesecevcesieuveceus pebboee @ 
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Toffee Tin,"’ " 
This is the tin that 
“ravelled to the Tall Ships 

1° ¢ 2 ' 
and didn't last long 
for Jack of the si: 
soul and the straight 
punch loves good 
honest toffee. 

On deck or on the watch below. y 

generally find him chewing: generally 

something else because he can’t get 

Mackintosh’s. It there were toffee 

shops on the High Seas there would be 

tons more Toffee-de-Luxe sent out fri 

Halifax. 


In every bite a delight; and in ever; 
atom t! e goodness, purity, and food value 
of sugar, butter, and thick rich cream. 


It is simply a duty to treat our Soldiers 
and Sailors to lots and lots of Toffee- 
de-Luxe. Ask one. 


Svht and in fanci 


t e by 7 
“ins by confectioners 2 
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1.—-THE QUESTION OF 


O far as | ren | Jane Aust neve meals, but your back is turned upon them 
admits into the polite circle of her All their brushing and sweeping is done 
drama one single domestic while you are drinking your early tea, and 

rvant, not eve butler assured of his) when you descend to the dining-room break 
+] 


uitches fast is laid and the servants are invisible. 


ist of the fal ; icute and eenerous Amery with the Architect 
s Miss Auste : moral significance lam not angry with Jane Austen, but I 


Her stage m ght le et fer her by am angry with the architect The architect 
fashionable architect Observe it atten of that period, having shown his plans for 
tively. and v vill see that it ij ll draw drawing-room, dining-room, bedroom, and 
ng-room Vevei ‘ he introduces lressing-reom hould have turned the 
her elegant li ti 1 mnderground heet and aid to hus chent We now 
tchen rb tuirs into ; come to the most important part of the 
rk atti 1 Ouse—— he quarte 
iIng-rool t | et Let in \ the chi 
| weir lad ( ( } What is this you y 
ir Dulei ‘ ! Y vlad 
their mnumerab!l ‘ e-brancl Neve Lrchitect And tor two reasor I call those 
lam trusti { memory wl i ha quarters the most important part of the 
ved me on 1 tric 1 { le house Permit me to illuminate the matter 
she produce for ervant of that You will agre vith me that your domesti 
I lL, wl ( tue ! 1 \'t happine tul very largely 
s that of any youn \hi mick whose mil Clrent. O Wy adinnes Ha ha! very 
ire oftel i “as e ol ood Il see now what ve are driving at 


ox-hunt Yes, of course The most important part 


Oblivious of Mary Ann | 1 it 7 a tent tof 





Licl on the contentment of your 

ae the averag i i \ | ! e have ervant Por ciety has oO contrived : 
inherited from th at ine Lusten domestic Irfe that every man’s happiness 1 
Hanvests a like oblivion to the domestic at the merey of his servant Therefore it 
‘ervant. It isa | 1 Cl is of the first importance that your servants 
my Out Of it 1) ( earth hould be healthy ecing that od health 
ey cooks <e ih ith the foundation of happine If you put 
Ne slate mdb chins part lie het your cook to eep dn a roy under the 
— dreams hh Ds ott hates which is like an ove | ummer you 
He ton of vester \ { | \ foo must Met expect a cheerful breaktast, nos 
the toil of MOTTOW \ Cl ted must vor vife look forwat lL with pleasure 
house, like L Well-regulated novel, vou never to her interview with that cook after break 
€e the se-vant | ut upon you at fast concerning the day's order 
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Client. But do you mean to tell me that 
IT am to provide proper bedrooms for my 
Why, foolish 


' | keep eight servants, and 


servants ? my\ friend, you 
would ruin me 
should 
the accommodation you ar¢ 
Nevertheless 


where you 


need another house if I gave them 
suggesting 
Architect 


You 
are thinking of servants as if they were the 


Client. I see are wrong 


same flesh and blood as ourselves. But ser 


vants have been bred ditferently rhey 
have alwavs been used to. living rough 
Why, coming into a gentleman's house 1s 


like entering heaven for those people. Think 
what they get to eat ! 
Architect. In olden days servants came 





‘**Do you mean to tell me that I am to pro- 


vide proper bedrooms for my servants?” 
from a class that lived very like animals, but 
you would not now be content with Hodge 
for a butler Your butler must be as im 


house 


behind 


posing as an archdeacon, and your 


young lad 


maids as brilliant as 
Jay e 
what am |] 


said I had 


servants’ quarters the 


the counters of 
Client. But 
Architect. I 


calling the 


to do 
two reasons tor 


most im 


portant part of the house Let me state 
them. First, if you keep servants, and you 
want your servants to be healthy and strong, 


you must give them airy sleeping quarters 
and a bright resting-room where they can 
= escape Irom the heat of the kitchen Por 


your happiness depends upon the content 


ment of your servants This is my first 
Let us call it the 
Now, my 


quite another order 


reason politic humani 


tarian reason econd reason is of 


1 wall callit, if you like, 
I see 


the prophetic reason a day approach 
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ing when the work which is now done by 
servants will be done by your wife and 
daughters— 

Client. Good heavens ! 

Architect. ——a day wien it will be 


impossible for you to get anybody but 
charwoman to come in and help you with 
the work of your house Therefore 

plans I have provided for every conceivable 
convenience and every known inventi 
which render as ght as possil 
labours — of the house Observe 


example... 


architect we 


And 


upon his plans, 


here the 


We must make Servants Unnecessary 


The point that confronts us is this. W 
must convert our old inhuman hous int 
houses which recognise the 
servants, while we are buildi ( 
houses which will mak yvaa : 
ar\ 

Human nature being what it 1 mi 
everything in this matter tur ( 
house You may find a won 
there who is superior to tl 
will make the most dismal and i i 
villa into a radiant heaven of domestic 
ravishment But such wome 
birds As a rule, the won i M 
fladly would | do with ery 
I had a sensible house | | 
body expect me to scrub down a cht of 
twisting basement stairs or « 
pail up and down two or three floor 


Madam, ] reply, you have ( 


reasons : my sympathy is at 

But | would beg you to nsider 

bility of moving into a i inconvenl 
house, and I would ut ‘ 


breath to make ye 
ottices of the are 


from this moment a new ordet 


houses which are an expre \¢ 
‘ ; : 
Vigorou perbod a period 
will ha omethi l¢ 
which toucl domestic li 
hould in tuture draw the pl ( 
tic dwellu ithout the ‘ " 
lady who dot her « he I \\ 
must avy to. the irchat 1 a 
places | ul ‘ 
be choo Ve ale Ihe Lt { I ( 
this fact, but it as true; and a \ \¢ 
your own housework tf 1 la 
you that a bentire wall soot 
your office grate of all your old | 101 


a family re 
Let u 


NO PLACE 


with, 
If 


can have water-pipes in your bath 


T condemn obsolete, to begin 


the atrocious utensil entitled a slop-pail. 


as 


you 
room. you can have them in your bedroom ; 
an empty your bath by pull 
like 


empty your washbasin. 


and if you 
ing up a plug, 


( 


so 1n manner you can 


Away with Atrocities 
Now, by the introduction of water-pipes 
S| 


to the bedroom we get rid of two things 


e washstand.  Retine- 


the slop-pail and th 
ment and sanitation tell us that we should 
bedrooms which 


keep nothing in ou re- 


quires to be emptied into a pail and carried 


elsewhere. Our bedrooms, where we spend 
some eight hours of the twenty-four in 
getting back our health and strength, should 
be as fresh and pure and sanitary as our 
drawing-rooms. Very well: we get rid of 
the slop-pail. But we also get rid of the 
washing-stand, which means that there is 
less to clean in the bedroom, and no heavy 
work in carrying water to fill up the jugs 
Moreover, we do not need to send round 
little cans of hot water twice a day to the 
various bedroom Therefore, by simply 





“ 
Get rid of your servants and the ki 


itchen 
becomes as dear to you as any room 


in the house.” 


’ troduc ing two pi 


ss pes of water into our 
"’FUrooms we do awa with a very con 
siderable amount of housework. 

lrhere is the que tion of stairs stairs and 
Corridors. Now, the ideal arrangement is 


131 
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but in cities 


is a blessing too great 


a bungalow ; and towns this 
for humanity, and 
we must therefore accept stairs and corri 
as inevitable. But the ot 
the future will keep his stairs to a minimum, 
and will abbreviate his corridors to a Jand 


ing. Women must expect stairs, and must 


dors architect 





** Away with them to their 


mother the East.’ 


be prepared to accept landings. The ques- 
tion for them is, How can we lighten the 
work of brooming and dusting ? 


bh 5 


Avoid Carpets 


Much can be achieved by avoiding car- 
pets. I hope to live long enough to see 
the human race grow superior to carpets 

pets, 


which are of all forms of floor covering the 


| 


most unscientitic and (deeply considered 
disgusting. Unless you have a spring-clean 
Ing once a week, not all the brushing ota 
Hercules will get rid of the dust that hat 
bours in your carpets. They should never 
be allowed. They should not he put down 
by Parhament, but taken up by the sani 
tary inspector—taken up and = deported, 
Away with them to their mother the East 

Linoleum is an excellent covering for 
stairs and corridors, and would by now (I 
am persuaded) be in general use, to the ruin 


of carpet manufacturers, but for the execrable 


taste of its makers There are few greater 
vulgarians than your maker of oilcloth. He 
thinks he must make his oilcloth look like 
a carpet But there is a movement away 
from this Victorian falsity Buy linoleum 
which is of one colour, and which honestly 
savs it is linoleum and not carpet Such 
hnoleun on your corridors and stairs 


lighten housework. They need to be rubbed 
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over but once a week, and with good thick = dren crowding in to the tin taken fror 
pap underneath have 1 thin feeling to the ove \) what ternoo) 
the { { 
Skirting be was hould | ( | 
they mect the floor Ila 
\s for the living-rooms, the beginning ot It ish rk to stand be 
wisdom lies in simplicity. Look round thos range, and i mmer si 
rooms before you begin your servantl lif But thet ; ait’ pF 


and decide what you can do witl t. Weep pl with « at whi 


nothing that is not beautiful among vou dinner can be prepat Ve i 
decorations, and nothing that is not usetul ork 
among your furniture. G f fa ( tov I am no expert { ( 


lusting as f \t first, unl vou ar but I le that the h 
already acquainted with the teachings ot far 
art, vou will be horrified by th icrifice of rang 1 rere the t 
your possessions You will think you are fet a vy en 
stripping the room. bar You will vy, 4 of the « 


can't give up this, and I must keep that to avoid t ‘ 


But try the experiment of Jap See | It 1 \ 
one good picture looks on a wall, instead « 1 Oil « 
seven bad ones: and one go pie ot 1 t 


your 
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CHAPTER I 


ADY WINYARD, rich and unattached, 
was going out to the French Red 


Cross to run a private hospital for them, 
financing it from the foundation. She 


was taking her favourite niece—Cicely 
Marsham—with her as a _ nurse and 
general accessory. (Cicely was an accom 


plished French scholar, and as beautiful 
as an English girl can be, so that the 
invitation was not altogether disinterested. 

All the Marshams were poor as church 
mice, though of a good family. Mr. Mar- 
sham had an obscure position in the 
Hlome Office; the three sons were in the 
Army. Ann—the plain one—was staying 
at home with her mother 

rhe excitements of parting over, the 
journey across was safely accomplished, 
and at last the party reached the chateau 
of Ceaeur la Reine—now a hospital—which 
was the object of Lady Winyard’s solicita 
tions. 


CHAPTER II 
} 


CicELy quickly made herself at home, and, 
going through the new empty war 
met an orderly in uniform, 

ih believe ; you are 


ls, she 


English,’’ Cicely 
said, on the spur of t 

I do happen to be a British subject, 
he conceded; and gave as his reason for 
being in a French hospital: <5 


” 


t 
euerre.? 
However, Cicely liscovered that hi 
namit as Kane, and that being an Irish 





man, and with a grievance, h 
under the Foreign Legion in France, was 
wounded, and now acted as an orderly 
until fit again for 
There is a real 
d. ‘“ His name is Steering 
But how extraordinary!” remarked 
Cicely. ‘* What is he doing here Why 
isn’t he in khaki and in the fighting 
line?” 
Kane shrugged his shoulder 
That I can’t tell. But he is a person 
with a past—I could swear.”’ 





idde 


CHAPTER III 


ONE morning, two month ifter they had 
been established at (our la Reine Lad 
Winvard decided t 7 down to Boulog 

for the pur] of meeting her car, which 
had come over from Engla 





charge of Benthall, her chauffeur. Whil 
he was away a big n arrived, and 
Cicely and all the other 1 thei rk 
ut ut getting the wounded men into 


h ' s. Tired 


np” Se Sete 








we 


in the 


ae . Cy 





od 


t] 


+ of the Stowy 


t 





slept fitfully, and morning 
early and mad wer Way to 

known as Le Bois de la Reine. 
not surprised, on emerging from 
to discovet Ste ring Wi ilst t 
talking they heard the whir of 
plane » then the aching SWOOP 
movement of incredibl skill 

and the next thing something 

and Cicely remembered no more 

When ime t her If he 
in her bed in het VI m, 
anda Ss r bending over he 

C ice it happened, « ip 
shaking, but Steering fata 

About six o'clock, le } 
ing in h aunt tting m, 

a knocl n the door, : MM. 
the surgeor ippeared, 

‘s. 2 ™ le ¢ a. 3 
‘You have e to t 1 t 
Steering is dead!” 

Not yet, mademots t 
imminent. I am the b a 
for you. steering 
mademoiselle, and 1} ‘ ‘ 
vill consent to b me his fe I 
end ; 

‘**(Come ba t in a 
hour’s time, pleas he i 

CHAPTER IN 
Pitt upreme moment had ! 
vrea l It must b 1 1 
mmediatel Could ta t 
tep, to hun tine n 
man Final ‘ il 
plores her to accede this, 
wish, and « ent t 
arranged. An English cl 
for, and, after an hour of ay 
he me St ng wa till 
perceptibl eaker In a f 
those inter re 
bedside, and t f | 

When the chaplain came to tl 
“Who giveth thi man?’* K 
forward, ving Id 

Not long ter death 1 
Cicely four herself a kk 
She kne i inyvthing « 
band,” and astonishme 
from the ' that bef } 
made a | iving a'l h l 

c . 

‘ i | t 
' to the first 4 
hand, and 
Deverill Steeru 
ing Hall, and Deverill in ft 


x 


~ ENGLISH | 





+. 
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CHAPTER V 
The Problem of Changed Relations 
ADY WINYARD had immensely 


enjoved 
her trip to Boulogne. She met many 
notable 


people, and ome familiar 

ones at the Hotel Cambon, looked 
likely to be interesting and 
Benthall in 

to Wimereux, to see the 


p evervbody 
made a trip with 
friend 
private hospital 


| 
nnn her own 





It Was late afternoon of the second day 
etore she felt at leisure to turn het 
towards Corur 

I have 
aid his 


lace 
la Reine 

such a queel feeling, Benthall,” 
lady, who was not above talking 


onfidentially certain limits, to a 


within 
“TVant so em! 


nent] 


devoted and atis- 
lactory,. 

Have you, my lady?” he asked solicit- 

‘Yes, Benthall I have the ort of 
ecling that thir have been happening 

Dn, absence a 1 convoy, probably. 
! hope It doesn't me that | ive been 
adly wanted It uuld b just like my 
luck '? 

l lope not, n lady.’ said Be nthall, just 
Werving a little to get nearer the erateful 
sa Provided by the traivht ine ol pop 
‘ars standing like sentine] 1 the in ~7 


ROSE 
LAVDLYALL 


should think 
mv lady, 
foot-rule, 
even.” 
“One wets 


‘ they 
with a 
and | 


plant d these trees, 
measuring-tape ot a 
never did see anything so 


them. But 
very beautiful 
pretty little 


rathe1 tired ot 
will like the hospital; it is 
And Fouche 
village.’ , 

“Shall IT have much driving to do, my 
lady — of wounded, for 


you 


really is such a 


instance 


“None at all They come » poor dears, 
in ambulances, and sometimes by train 
The car will be for my exclusive private 
use, just as it was before \We are miles 
from anywhere Besides, one never knows 
in War-time Kk mergencies arise. And it 1s 


where, thank 


boats to convey 


a delightful run to the coast, 
goodne 53, are alwavs 
one back to England.” 

In such. de 
quickly and 
sundown the 
rolled up, 
Satistaction, to the front ent 


la Reine 


talk the miles 
pleasantly COVE ed, and 
Daimler, to every test 
with a mooth purr of 

Cru 


ultory were 


about 


rance of 


Cicely, writing to her father in her aunt’s 
room, which was at the back of the house, 
with windows looking acro the big, wide 


courtvard towards tl 


he woods, did not heat 


the car, nor any sound of arrival, till het 
aunt 

‘There vou are, child! ° she said, kissing 
her affectionately ‘That’ 


successfully What a comfort to be in one’ 


broke into the room 
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“nr . 
Cicely put up her left hand suddenly to her cheek, and Lady 
Winyard saw the quaint old-fashioned circlet on her third fing 27. 











seen the places. They are not on our side 
of the county. But, ol they're wn 
Debrett I suppose it wouldn’t be possible 
to get a Debrett in the war zone I re 


course, 


member now -a Deverill married a Steet 
iny somewhere in the last century, and the 
estates were amalgamated Why, then, it 


might have been worse!” 


Her plump white hands, of which she took 
such exceeding care, and which she thought 
improved by the banishment of 
from her fingers, folded themselves, 
little complacent pat, on her knee 
“Have you seen all his papers and things: 
Of course, they’re yours now, and you have 
the right to take possession and thoroughly 
overhaul them. I'll help you. Then seme 
thing must be concocted for his people. It 
won't be necessary to tell them the whole 
story; it would sound so foolish, and pet 


haps prejudice them Why do look 


Were eems 


a 


with a 


you 


like that, Cicely? It surely isn’t a thin 
to laugh at, regarded from our point ol 
view. I'm shoc ked at vou! 


It was only a somewhat wan and tremu 


Jous smile which flitted across the girl's 
strained face. The sudden change of 
front, from the accuser whose clas in 
stincts and pride were threatened to the 
complacent woman of the’ world who 
beholds possible rood come out ol evil, 
was so characteristic of her aunt that the 
girl’s sense of humour could not but be 


touched. 

I'm not laughing, Aunt Georgie; yet it 
7s funny when you come to think of it. But 
I don’t feel as if I had the least right to pry 


into his papers. He was nearly a stranger 
to me 

M dear, vou can’t help yourself. You're 
in it now, the same as We are in the War; 
and you'll have to get through it with the 


most credit and advantage to 


yourself, pre- 
cisely the same as we shall have to vet out 
of this war,” said Lad Winvard Pre- 
sently she put a question which caused the 
colouys to deepen in the irl cheel 
Can't that quee! friend of hi Kane 
throw any light on it Was he there when 


the ceremony took 
: Yes, 
‘Well 


place 
Auntie, he wa 
I’m Valting, sucoe ted 


Lady 


Winvard, with a lightly more incisive 
note in her voice Hlave ou had any 
talk with him?” 

‘Yes, | have, answered Cicely conscious 
that there could be no escape for her from 
this strict cross-examinatio) I was trving 
to recall what he did SAN It isn’t casy, 
omehow It has become difficult, all in 
a moment, to talk abou Kane think 
that poor Steering = had om idea. of 
making reparation to | family by leav 
a wife behind, whom the would be lad 


wo we ke ome ’ 


Sound like a kind of cor piracy between 
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two very shadv gentlemen,” 


said Lady Win. 


vard quietly ~T think | had better inte; P 
view Kane, and try and worm all he knows 
out of him.” 

Again the smile flickered about the girl [ 
dry lips, as she tried to picture that silent 
inscrutable person under her aunt's cr 
examination, She imagined that Kan wou 
come out of it with the advantave on h 
side . 

I don’t think he really knows very 
much Phey only met in the Lee ” 

The Legion Have they been fighting 
in the Foreign Legion Lady W inyard 
asked in accents of the strongest surprise . 

| believe so indeed, I know, because 
they have both told me.” 

* Then, cle pend depend on it, both h; 
something to hide. The Foreign Le 
is the last de sperate avenue wl ‘ 
rentleman may retrieve his honour, if not ’ 
his fortunes To most of them it mere 
provides a decent grave | sha 
interview Kane after dinner You 
shake your head, child I’m vour eg { 
at the moment, and it is mv duty t 
every inquiry, and try to safeguard tl 
situation and you Left to vourself, Heave 
only knows what you would be | 
do! 

I shouldn’t do anythine at all, Aunt 
but go on precisely a if not 


happene d 
| 


“Ah, but that is quite impossible! | 

we do certain things we have t 
abide by their consequence If 
are Lady Steering, then vou ca t 
beine a V.A.D here, unknown 
whom it concerns.’ 

It concerns only me and thi 
man at the moment, aid Cues 
fully 

Phat is only true in a limited sei 
observed Lads Winvard { fortunate 
none of us can live to ourselve Be 
no doubt the are Wl frightful anwiet 
Steering Hall, or Deverills, « | ve 
1 they live We must ) iit t ’ 
and then his people must be written t ° 
But, tirst of all, I must see Kane 

I've been writing to daddy, A 
What had | Hbettel do t lett 
I can’t finish it to-night 

There 1 o hurt about ’ 
my deat Phe v're all richt 
vou mentioned that vou had been writ 
to him or, a | aid betore ell 
ne respon ible, and oul lathe! 
nice man when really roused, ( 
Marsham temper is not ave ple 
ob tac le to yet up aratnst 

I've never een fathe how the I 
temp. 

| have Once he wa \ M 
me, and I’ve never fe tte t \ 
would ce iv Te to | ( ( 





AN 


after you better. Well, it is seven o’cloc k, 
and I am positively famishing of hunger; 
and I know Matron is waiting 
of things to tell me. After dinner, Cicely, 
[ll send a message for Kane, and try and 
ret to the bottom of this strange story. 
Only for vour sake, child, and nothing else 
Heaven knows we've all faults enough, and 
[ should be only too glad to bury poor 
Steering without raking up his past; but, 
after all, in England still we owe something 
to family.” 

With that majestic 
yard passed into the 
remove her bonnet. 

Cicely gathered up her writing materials 
and went into her room, which 
quite close at hand, in the same corridor. 


with oceans 


Lady 


bevond 


Wiin- 
to 


utterance, 
bedroom 


own Was 


No sooner Was she inside the door than 
the things she carried tell from her nerve- 
less hands, and, feeling weak and_ spent, 
she threw herself on the still unmade bed, 


1 gave way to a burst of almost hysterical 


sobbing. 
CHAPTER VI 


Miss Caroline Chievely 


ISS CAROLINE 


CHIEVELY, from 
the Manor of WDeverills, walked 
down the villave street of Much 
Havers in the drowsy sunshine of 

a Mav afternoon 

Summer had come vith a rush to 
England, after a lony, cold spring, and 
the lanes and garde ns and hedge rows 
were a wonder ot be autyv, the au scented 
with the sweetest of all periumye those 
which Dame Nature provides 

Much Havers was a typically English 
village, such as one can see any day within 
aten-mile radius of Iondon It, however, 
vas a good five-and-twenty miles from the 
heart ot things, and not easy of acce 5, HS 
earest Station being Verham ted, on the 
Great Northern line, three miles distant 
Much Havers had not much use for a 
railway station, since it had no commerce 
requiring transit facilities ind the few 
travelling passengers were so seldom = in 


a hurry that they did not dream of com 


Plaining about the three-mile walk to the 


station. There w a a fly obtainable at a 
wh price, and for the favoured few an 
ceasional drive could be obtained in. the 
posteart, But since th war opened that 
had been dispensed with, because the 
Postman had enlisted, and the ba were 
how tetched to and trom = the tation on 
a tricycle 

Miss ( hievely Wa a large ~ Ma line 
Person, with a somewhat torbidding cast 
of countenance and a= slivht u picion ol 
4 moustache. She was held in wholesome 
awe by the villagers, whom = she ruled 
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with a rod of iron, for their ultimate 
good, 

The gates of Deverills opened on the 
roadway, just at the top of the village 
street, and the church and _ rectory were 
close by, so that there was literally no 
escape for the villagers from active supet 
vision. Most of them, however, did not 
resent it. It had always been so, and 
always would be o, and the children 
still curtsied to their betters. and. the 
littke ones from Dame Deverill’s Old 
Foundation School still wore red flannel 
capes, and horrid little round black hats 
with a red band, and sat in a demure 
row in the two front pews before the 
altar rails. 

Deverills marched with Steering Hall, 
which was the principal seat (as the guide 
books had it) of the Chievely family. The 
vuide book also explained how the two 
estates had been amalgamated by mat 
riage, in the end of the eighteenth cen- 
turv, between Giles Chievely, first Baron 


Steering, and Margaret Deverill, daughtet 


of Christophe r Deverill of Deverills 
Manor. 

They were very old families both, and 
once upon a time had been rich and 
powertul 

Miss Chievely, then, was a tall and 


commanding tigure in an extremely. short 


coat and. skirt of homespun tweed, a 
striped silk shirt, and a round, unbecom 
ing straw hat with a. straight brim and 
a somewhat averessive quill set at the 
wrony an rle. Non ot the Deverill 
women had evel known how to buy or 
put on their clothes, and had of late 
vears been too pool to pay anybody to 
tell them how to do it 

She waiked manfully, supported by a 
shepherd’s crook, and two spaniels” ran 
at her heels She had come down in the 
heat of the afternoon. to get the second 
post, which was not delivered until the 
evening. 

There wa a postmistre in’ Much 
Havers—one Fanny Killick, the widow ot 
a former bailiff at Deverills, and in het 
early vears a housemaid in that august 
establishment It was sadly thinned now, 
and the family dignity was sustained and 
upheld by three maidservants and Godley, 
Lady Stee maid 

Mrs. Killick was behind the counter, with 
her back to it, sorting out the letters, when 
Mi Chievels rather lara hadow dark 
ened the doorway Mrs. Killick had been 
deeply and personally interested in a large 
square envelope ot thin, oreren looking 
tationery, addressed oin a tlourishing, 
stvlish handwriting to Lad Steering, 
Steering Hall Much Havers, Hertford 
shire, Eneland Fhe addre evidently 
had been written by one not immediately 
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familiar wath the Chicve affairs. No entle other ove whon ( 
Steering had lived at Steerin ilall ton cared fot with a protects ‘ 
many years; it was now merely the resi motherly, love She knew—none_ bett 
dence of the bailiff who managed the hom« how the ne’er-do-well, w » ha 
aim. much sorrow nd al )) 
Afternoon, Fa ‘ aid M Chievely, to the name he bore, 
who never dreamed of allowit her formet disappeared to the k 
dependent the dignity of her married titl her mothe wart and w ‘ 
Very warm to-day Hleay mail, L see and set deep. cirele | 
1 suppose you are getti more and more eve in the world 
letters from the front for the vill: folk, And so she took it 
arent you that bette vhich | 
d VOOdISsH iew, m . a wered Mi ol tiie vo . ind + ( 
Killick, with some slight signs of perturba that if it contained anyt 
tion, as she turned round to meet the eagle ing characte A | F ° 
eye of Miss Chievel Hlere one tor het knowledve of. it arriva 
ladyship, miss, from France did not chase each othe t | 
Miss Chievely stre ed out % caver, even llavers, and tho » § 
a curious hand, and caretull canned the he was conscious of 
writing on the envelope, likewise the pink the heart. which cor 
stamp “Passed by Censo firm hand w h held the { , 
Fanny 
It Wa a lad wna I R t . a x 
had a very pro ced crest red—th 
colour—on the flap. The worst ¢ taste, 
Miss Chievely inward onounced , vet \ 
it whetted her curtostit Who co lad 
writing to her mothe | And “My DARLING Mo 
what was the letter ; t COI me to t 
“Very provab Ul iat ot rie trom t ‘ | 
hospital, or one ¢ t ol : ne | y I 
swarming in krance, rit about one of : th; { ( 
our own met ere, e decided, speaki 
her thoughts* out loud fe the mtentional Deve 
delectation ot the po-t tre \ till white eal 
sortin letters, et Whe ! 
here cornice Y } I ' ' | \ 
France, aid \ iN . he Ove 
a bulk | kave, and e anothe 
maller lett ‘ | ‘ 
Phe effect of the latt \ marked Cul { 
on Mi Chieve She »| ed Pp and b ram i cet 
then went q lite pate, | \\ ed out oft most o 
the post Omics rathe nut | é ) 


Without OW eit { the ' ht « ot 


the lett, 


t. oH Nam Dent Kane, and it vou and holy, it was } the davs when it 
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"Ere’s some more, mi all Vraen ey 
Stanle 2/9. 
from France aid Mr Killick.’” y 
he had earned the approval ot and is not afraid to tell a man the truth 
nsctence, and re OU nd about | cl ia ad wt her earher, 


mot But there! What is the use 
Sometl te] me vill meet her 

beside \ the pa ene day, Phese two -Det Kane and 

mas notl | how f e. Cicel Mat ! have te ther lifted my 


’ fron a rlace and et 3 once 


Gaod rte , ioe er! | ( wavward 
fortune to have all 
ad blood of his race in h veins with 
out the courage to fieht it, is not afraid 
ot what lies ahead Ile has proven himself 
1 aoman at tl last. But, though fighting 

together. ; i we both won thre for krance, heart in ka land, and 
Cc \ nN | ‘ t | 1 pul ill he | lanes and woods 

In aghast ditch on the Meuse of Deverill who knov clean and pure 


for ire | se han nestled 4 1 he ot vou hand. 
ab mothe can be ke Hle ha ‘“ GILES.” 


A tral cl nee cal over! the lace ot 
eee 7 nee ‘ il, who car Caroline Chievely as she read, with eves 


Ss Hospital with nt S which seemed to shrink more every moment, 
English rose, who reminded me ot that most poignant human document She 
Ars, the : ( Was aware now that it was a breach of faith 











to have opened it, and she did not know how 
to explain it away. 


Giles Chievely had not thought much— if 
at all about his ister Caroline while he 
penned that letter: they had never been 
chums, and she had spoken) many bitte 
words to him while he was dragging then 
name in the dust; but he certainly had no 
thought that his written words, like a two 
edged sword, would stab his sister to the 
heart 

She sat there a lone time, the tears 
making channels on her hard face, he 
strong mouth working, her heart a com 


plete turmoil of and un 


availing regrets 


stranee 


She seemed to 


Passions 


grasp in 


that hour, for the first time, what life 
really is for some ouls) what a tremend 
ous strugele againsi odds from the cradle 
to the vrave. 

The plea which sank deepest was em 
bodied in the words the boy who 
had the misfortune to have all the bad 


blood of his race in his without the 
courage to fight it.” 


She never 


velns 


had understood, had never been 


tolerant or pitiful, or even sisterly, in any 
degree to the brother whose name was never 
now mentioned in the hous« She had even, 


ina fit of righteous anger, turned his picture 
to the wall in the long gallery at Deverills, 
but had made haste to right it when she 
the look on her mother’ 


saw 


hace 


God forgive me!” she said under her 
breath “Some dav Vll ask Giles to for 
vive me, too It won't be easy, for the 
Deverills don’t admit themselv: in the 
wrong; but it will have to be done—and 
Pll do it.’ 

Yet, when she rose, her fingers grippin 
the other letters, an unutterable fear shook 
het Apparently he had written the letter 


while able enough for the effort What, 
then, did the others contan 

She looked at them lot inely, but she had 
had enough And something told her that 
her mother, though frail and hrinkin Wn 
the ordinary affairs of life, would without 


difficulty find the 
upreme test 


courace needed or th 


through the 


woodland way 


gut she walked very slowly 
wicket and across the 
to the for the first time 
of her five-and-thirty vear She was the 
eldest of the had often longed 


weet 


house, conscoiou 


family, and 


to be a man, feeling herself o fit and 
capable of upholding the dignity and 
prestige of the house She had, indeed, 
cirded avain-t Providence for HI lack of 
foresight, and for the injustice that had 
made her an old maid, a ye 0 ot vel 
little importance so tar a the things that 
mattered were concerned 

She came slowly to the beautiful old 
house, regarding it with new eyes as. she 
approached it It was not the cradle of 
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the Chievelys, but in that house her mothe 

had been born, and Caroline, 

een the light 
Many vici 


too, had fir 


itudes had torn and | 


‘ 4 
it, but it was hallowed | all whe i 
tions of tamul lite, handed on troy athe 
to son Even Giles, the wanderer ar 1 th 
prodigal, had never been able to 
himself off 
It lay very quiet and still in the drows 
sunshine, and when she entered the 
there was not a sound to. be eard 
where She looked at the old Ene ) 
chiming clock standing above the carved 
stone fireplace Jt was just twenty minut > 
past four In ten minutes tea 
served in her mother’s. sitting-roon S 
decided that she would wait till her n 
had had a cup 
She felt elad that Joyce, wl 
over from her work at a 4 
wounded officers, had returned to he 
of duty She had parte 1 from he at t 
vate on the Way to the villa e. a 
watched her ride off on het ( 
there would be none to intervene 
As she set down her walki 
took her hat from her short gre 
waved not unbecoming] about 
face, Lewis, the parlourmaid, came 
the swine doo with the teatra 
There were no menservants 
house of Deverills, and very few mene 
The staff had been reduced to the mallie 
possible limit, and only within the last fe 
\ eek the had di cussed the aay ) t\ 
trving to let the house, and retire « 
a London flat, or a maller 
obtained cheapl In some ren te 
eCasldat place But thes 
that final assault of fate, a ( 
opposed l f tire) mn 
mother ealth 
H mother come out « her room yet, 
Lewt asked Miss Chievely, and her voic 
was o low and ubdued that nve intar4i 
the girl cast an inquiring look at het 
Ye mi Godle ha ] 
for her own tea ’ 
Ob, all rivht Take on N 
there 1 nothir here t | I’ 
Lew had weetheart and ) 
at the front, and = lived entire for the ’ 
arrival of the matls 
Lew niffed, for she had had_ no lette 
from her boy for ten dar 
convinced that he va killed, w nded, 


Cthice \ | 


missing, and that the W 
posely keeping her in the dat shi arrit 


up the tray rather unsteadily, but manage 
however, to take in. eve it 
required, ind it wa t t e | 


finally di a 


her courave wn 





mother’s room 
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CHAPTER VII 
Lady Steering 


HE aggressive, managing 


large, 


woman may command attention in 

a limited alea, but it is the small 

woman who rules the world. 
Lady Steering, not more than five teet 
four inches in height, with a slim, fragile 
‘cure and a very quiet, almost a depre- 
ting manner, had ruled autocratically in 
i husband's heart and in the house of 
Deverills all her lite. Ikven her eldest 


laughter, not eastly abashed, stood in awe 
yt certain ot het moods 

Her delicate colouring, unimpaired aftet 
<ixtv-two vears life rather more charged 
vith sorrow and anxiety than talls the 
ommon lot. her sweet, sensitive mouth, het 
typical of the things 


ol 


to 


lelicate were 
en are Willing to di 
was knitting busily, having tound 


Prac oF 
for. 


l 


her 


She 


nélier in providing comlorts required 





soldiers. She had some relative dis 
it is true-—and many triends in the 
chting areas, and her parcels were always 
me, because they were chosen and 
ked with so much consideration and 
isdom, and invariably contained exactly 
vhat their recipients had been sighing fon 
Her smile, as she looked up to. greet 
Caroline's entrance, Was sweet and oun 
ied, as usual, and she did not, in that 
sory glance, observe anything unusual 
1 her daughter’s expression 
Have vou had a nice walk, dear: she 
sked. “I'm afraid Jovce would find it hot 
ing back She looked so tlushed when 
ame in, poor child. Ll was quite sorry to 
see her 
Oh, Joves doesn’t mind the cvelnu in 
le least. [| only wish | were halt a head 
ler—I'd follow suit But | haven't vet 
the bicycle | would trust myself on.” 
A little humorous light crept into Lady 
Steering’s eves. 
You are such a splendid walker, deat 
1 have the advantage of short ere itul 
Ke Jovce and me 
All the same, I could have dispensed 
th the last two inches, Moth as 
Le line's 'OOa humoured retort, a he 
sat down at the tea-tabl For one thing a 
( could buy stock clothe which w yuld 
a distinct economy in war-time 
dy Steering gave her shoulder a little 
tug. She had many of the fixed ideas of 
tr Class, and ready-made clothes did not 
Mer into her scheme of thi ro She could 
Pees, and, ay a matter of tact. had worn 
Maddy clothes most of her lite, but they 
nad always borne the cachet of their crigin 
fom frst to last ; 
Pc Sige not hurry over tea, and Lady 
gs aited on assiduously by her 


Gaughter, made not the smallest inquiry 


concerning Caroline’s visit to” the post 
office. As no letters had been offered, 
she concluded that none had come 

At last Caroline rose and rany the bell 
for the tea tray to be removed. When they 


were alone again she, feeling unaccountably 
nervous, said quite abruptl 

“Mother, something has happened. 
this 


mie 


A lot 
letters came from afternoon.” 
* Letters Tor asked 
her mother, looking up with a mild surprise. 


bh rance 


ie. d 


ot 


oOo vou an: 


“What kind of letters 

“One from Giles— | opened it, darling. 
I suppose [ ought not; but [I was = so 
afraid in case it mivht contain something 
that would hurt you You understand 
don't you, deat 

It was rather pathetic to see the tall, 
capable-looking woman nding so humbly 
towards the little one, not in the least sure 


Het 
perturba 
hitth 


how her attitude would be inte rpreted 
mother, with sign of 
tion, except that her hand 


no Naste oF 


s trembled a 


on her soft knitting as she laid it down on 
the small table by her side 

“A letter fiom Giles! Where is it?” 

Her voice had a strange, far-away ring, 
and her tace somehow had chanved As 
Caroline stood a little apart, glancing occa 
sionally at the face bent so intently over the 
precious missive that had suddenly been 
hurled out of the unknown, she realised, 
with an odd sense of bitterness, that the 
writer of that letter was the only real factor 
in her mother’ lite She had borne the in 
credible Orrow he had heaped up tol her 
with a dignity which nothing could break 
or shake, but her first-born and only son 
repre ented the pivot ol her existence, anc 
his sisters did not count 

\\ ell, it added but one more item to the 
sum of lite’s injustice, and Caroline, though 


the Bible, suddenly retlected 
a picture Was presented in 


he Prodigal Sor 


not a student o 


on how faithful 


t 


the parable o 


Her mother neither moved nor spoke as, 
through her gold pince-nez, she read every 
word of the closely written sheet Whe 
he had tinished she bevat ain and re-read 
it through Phen she said, quite quietl 

‘God answers praver, Caroline, after all 
May He forgive me for having doubted it 
He will bring your brother back to Deverill 
and we shall lift up our heads again 

The word tabbed Caroline, for he had 
no such expectation She had taken her 
brother’ letter as a farewell me ave, and 
believed, thou he had a vet no proot 
ol it that } lready dead 

lam so nkful i has come, Mother, 
te aid ttl ‘Hlere are some othe 
letters, which may, perhaps, throw some 
livht on his 

She took up a quaint silver paper-knife 
with a twisted handle from the writing 


table, and 
143 


lit the envelope bearing the red 











































mothet 


trom 


waved het 


Just a moment, 


crest. Her mother stretched out her hance 
with the same eager and before she 
had read many line ive a little «1 and 
her head fell forward, while the sweet pink 
colour died out of her cheeks, leavi them 
wan and ere, 

*[L was premature my boy is dead, Caro 
line! Oh, L think it is | er att eadin 
his letter! It was better before—one could 
always hope, and now everything is over! 

She permitted the letter to flutter from he 
fingers to the floor 1 leaned back. covet 
ny het face with her law a kerchiet 

Caroline proucht h iivgrett wit 
which the Victorian woman alwa ortitied 
herself in moments of cakne but her 





courage back 

But a little moa ceede C1 
and it seemed ai lo time to ( 
standing awkward bh he ) he 
ot svmpath | } did t Oo he 
to expre until er 1 tne ( i ed the 
wonderful self-cont: WV li {1 helped het 
through so many drei at Deverills 

“IT think vou m: it e letter to 
me now. No, t G lett the one IT 
threw awa It fror ( yman in the 
hospital where he et me hear what 
she has to say about n 

Caroline, eagerly e1 ‘ to read 
the diplomatic episth Lady W ard 
had concocted | I tt " t Ca 
la Reine. 

Deak LADY STEERING ‘ ome 
what heavy mid aithne it t ‘ e me rut 
that 1s o con an expe ence time 
that one need td e on it 

] came cre | s th 
hospital for the bie Red ) md 
among our hospital o ( e call 
ing himself Mr, Ste whor ‘ OM 
know to be Lord Stee ) ) be 
had been wounded « e h front, 
fivhting with the Fre ‘ Levon 
and Tectia ca here ( ‘ til he 
could bye pa eq « ( re t for ti\ 
ervice an cat ) 4 " 
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the earest British cam 
j LITE ( t yuu | 
niece , , ec. er 
I ( I ct had ul 
lathe! 
[ have » hesitats 
ecause | 
definite cw ‘ ) 
tand, l 1 lost 
I shall hope to hear {re 
nd \ th cVe ( 11 
condo!l ‘ elieve me 
GEORGINA M 
lt ertime 
aid Lac Steet 
appea 1 Ve " 
bore 
nine t 
With a " 
could o ‘ et 
who ttle 1 
sa t ! fl ce 
1 ‘ nx1ous 
t ke No ¢ 
uv I ‘ 
p p ‘ t 
} Gy ! \\ t 
Ga ( 
Ones ‘ t 1 
t ren and 
Came ‘ 
a letter ' 
= ( ‘ 
e pile ‘ 
1) \ 
1 1 to 
\PADAM ‘ 
mlest 1 ' 
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be remembered am ¢ many) who have piven to oO tO Fr: alg her moter, oF shall 
deathless lives {or | rance Oo imme daiat ; 
“I should like to add, if it will not be “Mother, it isn’t possible!” she cried 


considered an intrusion, that though he hrilly “You have not been away from 





fought and died for France, his heart was Deverills for years.” 

in Engl ved the hope that “No, of sce not. JT remained here lest 

he would ic t ne back one day to at any moment my boy 1 come bacl 

atone | ads, nadam lol 1 not hind me i V e Will not 

he eblenes {i hi CIVIC to h nallve 14 irn t it l Ce t 

land. But \\ t } | x ill 
‘Or you le | t t he w ( led ( wer pec" 
vouac, in t dying light ‘ | ‘ 1 that But irely you 

fire, or the | < dark he vt t come hom 

line trenches—< nel pe it 1 | ed | e! No 

and enshrined in their hearts Through h Chievely, except your at-uncle, the 


[ learned to believe in, and to understand Admiral, who died at , has ever been 
hat I had m 1, be ise | had no moth yuried a y from Steer 

[ hope that 1 will be comforted. It 1 “But Mother tacre 1 a war. I don’t 

easy to tare th name of God on one's ii} clieve Vou WIIl eV lL get a passport. 

it is such as 1 who keep alive faith in | 
Him in an 1m} ible world. 

“Yours respectfully, may ju 

“DENNIS KANE.” high quart 

“Not with this Gove nt in power, 

Both these women, though so different in) Mother. It’s all topsy-turvy. If you wert 


faith and feeling, were immensely moved . M Steering from Nowhere you 





hese things can be managed. I think 
luence yet 1n 


; 
these lines. i ht have a chance, but not now.” 

Lady Steering read his letter over again, There are ways, you will see. Besides, 
and handed it to Caroline, with the remark don’t you see it is necessary that I should 

“That is an extraordinary letter, Caroline ee this girl woman-—who claims to be 
But he understood my son. We must meet.” Iny son wife? Nothing can be done by 

“Dennis Kans a hi real name he rres} lence Phere are circumstances 
is Irish, and a revolutionary, Mother,” said 1 which letters are nec * but the 
Caroline, who drove things to the litimate isine is to Cc , never to 


conclusion, and could not rest till every ear it Nf hall o to-morrow to th 





thing was explained, tabulated, set in its foreign Office, and 1: the facts be ( 
oper cate ikem If sit I Oss to 
Phe s of no juence It 13 t t 
mn I t ‘ a n Boat t run e or tim 
‘ M ed Ca 
“But he’s een well educated, M ther i e out ; the depths l r astonishment 
fis writit is peculiar, it he writes like You vo wl you can I don’t think you 


y i i i] LiLV « i thls lmmey. Wo ildn’t 
it you notice he does not AY i; trust me. Mother? I am very strong 


a 1 hi pel 1 who laim md c e, and | 11 ood enou 





L \W Shall I look up the for everyday put} | would do every 


Marshams, Mother? ” and love doing it.” 





Lady Steering said neither yea nor nay Her mother very gentl hook her head. 
her thoughts were with the past, and the “You don’t understand. No one can do 
ext n of communication this ex t my\ t But you could come 





which had 


( I could dispense 
void had quite obviously I 


ken het with Godlee She would be quite use 
’ + y } } + 
atural calm. Kor the tirst time ther less, < how, i a= fol 1 country We 

















appeared on her face and in her bear hall do the ne ary king to-night, 
actual signs of her sixty-two year Cai vo to | lon by the early train to-morrow, 
line flew down to the library, and a few and av there at Brown’s Hotel until 
minutes later returned with the necessary we vet the permit to cross krance.” 
normation ; She rose from her chair as she spoke, 
, ney . n all right, Mother Mat ms | iided l} ner knitt i and lox ked calmly 
: Leste rford Park, Lesterford But none at Caroline—a transformed creature, no 
f them appear to live there now, and it longer needing shelteri care, or rest, o1 
5 Passed to peo} le called Dobbs Well, inaction, but ready for every emergency 


what is g r to happen? Shall we wire “Mother, you are a marvel!” said Caro 
2 } } , : , 1 ° 

Write to all these people? What can line. “And I don't know where - am! ” 

‘ do Orst to help?” 


os 1 
here isn’t anything to be done except 
1128 145 


{END OF CHAPTER SEVEN ] 
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fi? 
>) } if 

Ae eA qf 

Ce rd 4 


<a) 


Conducted by 





a 
MR Fi LOCK a 
“ee? Sete 
( Rel la Sidney Woolf 
O 1 f 1 A l t 
I I W ]) \ 
And t t | ind 
Sha p in e light of a w ‘ . 
a " 
LLEY ieee ' sie 
EAR ARMY OF HELPERS,— ry own.” And n tl 
I left you last month just when {4 ) L OV 
I was about to see the men a e bavok ( 
rk at St. Dunstan's. The first 1 t Mlind 
oO which my guide led n ) iI 
to typing and Braille re ey, Numb { And t 
of men re seated at typewriters, | In ite for the | 
ny from instructors how to tyy : | \ 
others 4 being taught Braille 1 1 
tha su kno r¢ la ] I 
ters \ the bl men to | 
taught by voluntary teachet Who Hammocks and Rabbit Nets 
mnie in all weathers the whole ye roul In the ’ 1 
» { ch th il oll worl 
the g1 ( t and { ear ) 
b | 1} lL. i ot } 
You would not belit ¥ ¢ ] IW iu i in Le old 
mcn learn typewriting, uid my heir nett 
Sume of them have never seen, and now entertainn ts ) 
ill never see a typewritet val 1 rs, might sit \ 
for instance, who have been « ol I thou > 
1 4} 


eavy manual work all their liv ul t men was mo tt \ | 
n a short time they can type quite well. tiful hamn ks for the rden 
We don’t teach typing as an occupation very nice knitting ba made of 


cept to those who are learning short tring, and there were rabbit n ) 
ind, but just to keep the men in touch x farmers. 
th their friends by corre pond c.”” I spoke to two of tl 1 ) 
I learnt that the handwriting of a blind ting—both q ' men 
mm nearly alway leteriorates, and ver twenty. One of then 
Omuictlimics It deteriorates very qui kly. It ful youth, who wa Wihiist 


is therefore a great thing that he should work. He had neat y finished his tu 
be able to typewrite. mock, and he was \ 
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him I would tell THE OvIVER readers about 


That’s good,’ he said. 
fhe other your oldier had just finished 
| first rabbit net. Te toll me that a 
rmer in Monn outhshire ? « t nN 
der, and he was d | 1 to be work 

it 
lhe mor the \ nN {] l { I 

He was an except 1 1 n 
me with ¢ it cle t oO on 
VK¢ 
It's } } } 

Te " 1 } { " | oO 
+ ( ‘ t t} 
yf 1 ] ‘ men 

lo } + Oo ’ 
thre ) 1 the 
The Most Cheerful Room of All 

The most cheer WOrKTOOT t ed to 

be the ] 

pairing 1 

nN 
\ In 
lont 
+) 


had just finished some very well-made 


wooden trays, and T simply longed for a 

big dog that T might buy a wonderful kennel 

that ene of the men had le In fact, 
Hl the work would have won high pra 

f it 1 Y turned by those who 

mild se f ] en who eould 
ver ft t month 1 

her ition taught 


O.ie! 
1 ‘ ’ pen upwal 
vill b ) ] lant sicht 
hk lit iT n ) foucht Ll 
jf oO 


Several Welcome Letters 


To post ] brought me e very 
pl t | ul | | » on to 
tho | been sug 

{ ’ } ¢ out for 





A a) 
It 
ily 1 
\ thot 
1 ppear 
| | | friendly 
ww shall 











































must quote from a very nice letter from 
Phyllis Brissenden (Folkestone) 


“Welcome to our happy hunting ground! We 
have just received the Septem! QuIVER, and as 
I am one of the oldest Companions—as far as 
of service is concerned—lI'd love to be one ot the 
first to sav, ‘ Three cheers for Mrs. 
very anxious to see what you have to say to us in 
next month’s Quiver. 


who says : 





I was also very glad to receive a letter 
from Sub-Lieut. Henry Davies, R.N.R.: 

‘** As I see in this month’s Quiver that you have 
taken ‘ Alison’s’ place, I thought I might writ 
to you as I used often to ‘ Alison.” I am a member 
and would always be glad to help in any way. 

And I am enrolling several new members 
for the Army of Helpers. Please note that 
IT am discontinuing the and the 
certificate. All you need do, if you wish 
to join the Army of Helpers, is to 
in your names. All those who 
belong to the L.Y.B.C. can be member: 
of the Army of Helpers without enrolling 
again. 


coupon 


send 
already 


i 
[I was very pleased to welcome Roma 
Howland (Cardiff), She write 

“1 should love to be 
taken in Tue Quiver ever since I ean 
I am 13. I am extremely fond of 
am going in for the drawing 
month’s Oviver.” 


And I am delighted to hear 


We have 
remem|» 
g, and so | 
competition in thi 


ome a meml 


arawil 


ol the work 


that is being done at Cowdenbeath. Mary 
Leishman writes from there :— 

‘A few of us in Cowdenbeath are working t 
gether to help the Fund Gal\ 1 | 


ll Helper 

You know that we require /20 per annum 
to support Philip at the Homes for Litth 
Boys at Farningham. Wi paid for 
him for the current half-year, but we need 
help for the next six month 


have 


Odd Jobs for Helpers 


There are so many odd jobs nowadays in 


which anyone can lend a hand, and they 
ali help to win the war. They may sound 
trivial, but it is many small things that 
make up a big whole, and there is no om 


too old or weak or too young or too poor 


to do nothing 


The Silver Thimble Fund 


Funds by the collection of old silver thimbk 


and oddments of all descriptions—mo 
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The Silver Thimble Fund (organised by 
Lady Maud Wilbraham and Mi Hope 
Clarke) has raised over /23,000 for Wat 


int- 


ings of umbrellas and pipes, brooches 


coms 
chains, watches The co'lection is for 
motor ambulances at present. Please send 
any silvet trinket you can pare 
nothing is too small to be melted down: 
or, if saleable, the gifts are sold to the best 


advantage. 


Old Gloves and Fur 


Old kid or suéde gloves and bits of fur 


are needed for the Glove Waistcoat Fund 
(organised by Mi Cox and Mi Stokes 
for making leather wi:.dproof waistcoats J 
and fur gloves for our soldiers and sailors, 
The fur gloves are especially appreciated 
by the mine-sweepers. 
Coloured Pictures and Scraps , 
T should be glad of coloured pictures and 
scraps (they must be new and clean) for 
those who are making rap-books for our 
wounded men in Hospital. These books ar 
greatly appreciated by those who are t 
il to read, and also by con, 
Please send me any pretty coloured p 
tures—any size—and I will forward then 
to the proper quarter Those that are too 
large for crap-books are greath ippre- 
ciated in the dug-outs and huts in Fi 
Gay Bags 
The soldier or sailor in’ Tospit 
appreciate a bag made of 
cretonne in which he can put ] 
po CSSTON So do make 1 iit 
bags in your idle moment ho 
be of tlowered cretonn: rose 
popular—9 inches wide by to incl long 
and put a cord or draw-stris round 
top Phen send the bags to me 1 I 
forward them to the hospital here they ’ 
are needed most. 
Yours sincerely 
BELLA SIDNEY W 
Mii Kk. HH. | 
. 


All letter gifts of money for St ) 
stan’s Tfostel for 
Sailors, and all silver 
Silver Thimble Fund or kid glove 
Glove Watsteoat Fund hould b 


Blinded So 


Mi R. HH. Lock, Ture Oviver Off 
Belle Sauvage London EA | ( (| 
and postal ordet hould be made pay ble 


to Cassell and Co 


Limited, 





Showing 


Photograph Frame, 


HE strict economist may frown on 
Christmas presents im war-time, but 
many of us would rather forgo our 
Christmas dinner than abstain from sending 
our dear ones their customary reminder of 
the Festival of Love. We may necessarily 
have to curtail ou expenditure, but in 
ity and novelty may well atone for 
that. Daintiness in packing al adds 
much to the attractiveness of a gift, and an 
accompanying message either im prose or 
Verse 18S sure tou Yive plea ure. 
A Desk Set 
A set of desk ace ories iS always a 
uselul gift for cither sex, and can be made 
Ma great variety of ways. ‘The set usually 


ir 


Includes blott 


ter, pen-tray, and a frame 
hh or calendar, but a \ 
tatior 


for 
iste paper 


photogray 


< } 
basket, a 


tery case, a book rack, and 
a@ Stamp case may well be added. Any ot 
these articles might be used _ se parately, of 


course, The specimens photographed were 


Covered with a pretty tloral cretonne costing 


S3d ee : 

Ce a yard; but tapestry, brocade, or 
iin or embroidered = linen could 
ye 


used instead, and a floral wall-paper, 
Prelerably of chintz design, gives excellent 
Tesults, 
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the Blotter, the Book Rack, the Pen Tray, and 


WAR-TIME 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


By 


MONICA WHITLEY 


The Waste Paper Basket 
Procure four pieces of stout 
cardboard 18 ins by 8 ins. and 
one 8 ins. square. Take a piece 
of cretonne 34 ins. by 19 ins., 
a piece of sateen the same size, 
and two pieces of sateen 9 ins. 
square, Lay the 
downwards 


cretonne face 
the table, and 
place the four pieces of card 


on 


board side by side on it, leaving 
| in. (not more) between the 
Snip the turnings all 
round and paste them carefully 


sides. 


down to the cardboard with some good 
paste. FB ure to pull the edges over 
tightly so that the cretonne is Guite taut 


on the right side. When dry lay the sateen 
over, wrong side downwards, and tack 
the two materials together between the 
pieces of cardboard, making a tiny in- 
visible titch on the cretonne side, and 
a long stitch on the sateen side. Stretch 
the sateen very tightly, or it will wrinkle 
when the basket is made up. Turn in the 


edges all round and slip-stitch very neatly 


to the cretonne. Put the two open sides 
together and = ship-stitch invisibly. Cover 
the square of cardboard with sateen and 


titch to the bottom edges. 


slip A, hexa- 
sonal basket could be made in a simular 
Way. 


The Blotter 


\ blotter that is too small is of very 
little use, so the one chosen is of generous 
size. The foundation is a blotting pad 


with corners which can be bought for six 
pence or measuring 18 ins. by 11} ins 
A soiled will do quite well, or a piece 
ol plain card that size may be used, and 
strips of elastic may take the place of 
corners, This piece of card should be very 


one 














another of the same kind is 
ins. by 11} ins.—for the lid; 
also a piece of quite thin card 18 ins. by 
11}ins. Half a yard of sateen and some 
plain wall-paper matching the sateen will 
be wanted, and } yard of black elastic } in. 
wide. 

First cover the largest piece of card with 
cretonne, leaving } in. turnings. Cover the 
th'n piece with sateen, and sew two pieces 
of elastic across 8} ins. apart. Sew these 
through the card half way across so as to 


stout, and 


needed—18} 
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should be used to keep the corners down 
after glucing or pasting them, 


The Pen Tray 
Any long, 
foundation for 


box will 
lor the 


narrow serve as a 


this. original the 


lower part of a date box was used. Cover 
the side, inside and out, with a strip of 
cretonne, leaving turnings to be pasted 
down at the bottom. [These must b 


snipped in order to lie flat.) Paste a piec: 
of shiny black paper on the bottom inside- 


make four loops for notepaper and envelopes. this won't show inkstains—and a piece of , 
Cover the corners of the pad with cretonne, the same kind, or matching that used for 
pasting it on. (If a plain the blotter, on the underside, 
piece of card is used th 
underside may be covered The Photograph or > 
with cretonne and _ lined Calendar Frame 
with sateen after the hing« An old padded photograph 
has been fixed.) frame will answer well for 
To make the hinge, take this purpose. If you haven't 
a piece of stiff paper as one at hand, you may be abl 
long as the pad, and 2 ins. to buy a soiled one cheaply 
wide. Cover this with If you mean to use for. 
sateen, tacking the edges calendar, buy the calendar 
and neatly seaming the first, and choose the frame 
ends. - Curve it slightly, to fit it. Carefully pull the 
but do not crease it down frame to pieces and re-cover 
the middle. Stick the it with cretonne, applying 
hinge to the back of the this with seccotine and 
pad and the front of the making the corners very neat 
othe Then fix the glass and back 
1 iy as before, 
| in, " An Easily-made Waste The Book Rack ; 
Paper Basket, Take a piece of stout car 
: board 12} ins. by 7} ins 
6 ™: another 12} ins. by 6 ins., and two th 
i | SIDE OF BOOK RACK 1] shape of the accompanying diagram. Cove! 
{| |i one side of cach of these with cretonn 
| )" pasting the edges down, and line with ’ 
| | cretonne, neatly slip-stitching the edges 
| \| together. Now sew all the parts togethe1 
~ eo aninaEnneeesnnneaglliiacbeanane n % and the rack is finished. If you wish you 
From this you can tell how the Book can add cord or gimp round the edges 
Rack is made, but if part of a set it should match th » 


cover with seccotine (paste is not strong 
enough), and allow the hinge to be } in. 
wide between the back and front. When 
dry seccotine the satcen-covered card to 
the front, and cover the back of the pad 
with the wall paper. Time must be allowed 


for the setting between each process, so that 
it is well to have several articles going at 
once, 


Heavy weights, such as flat irons, 
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rest. 


The Stationery Case 

This is illustrated. To make it a 
box is needed measuring about Io ins, 
width and 3 The 


1 


front, and 


not 


from back to front. 
back should be higher than the 
The parts should be cut 
out in cardboard, covered on both 
with cretonne, and then sewn together. 


1s 


the sides sloping. 


sides 


_ 


WAR-TIME CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


The Stamp Case 

Any small strong 
cardboard box, round 
or square, will do for 
this. Cover with cre- 
tonne outside and 
paper inside. Be sure 
the lid is easy to 
remove. 


Work Baskets 

All kinds of pretty 
work baskets, or re- 
ceptacles for odds and 
ends, can be made 
by covering boxes 
and adding handles. 
Take a box about 12 
ins. by 7 ins. with 
sides 3 ins. high. Line 
the inside with 
wadded silk or satin, and cover the outside 
with brocade or pleated silk. Bind the edges 
with tinsel gimp. Make a handle of a strip 
of buckram 2 ins. wide, sew wire to each 
side, and cover to match the basket. Sew 
this in place, and cover the sewing-on with 
loops of ribbon or sprays of ribbon flowers 
Similar boxes a 


e often covered with wall- 
paper the handle being made of a strip of 
thin card covered with paper, and aftixed 
to the box by 
means Of paper- 
fasteners, A, 
basket like this 
is useful for 
letter Cle 

\ hand-bag is 
always accept- 
able, and very 
handsome ones 
may be made 
from Chinese 
embroideries, 
which are sold 
quite Inexpen 
sively Phat in 
the illustration 
is of this kind 
mounted on to 
a gilt clasp 
Which opens out 
5 In square, 
The front and 





Useful, as well as be'ng back consists of 
attractive. heavily eme 





A Becoming Style of Boudoir Cap. 


broidered pieces 12 
ins. by 8} ins. ; the 
sides are 12 ins. by 
5 ins., and only very 
lightly ornamented, 
but they could quite 
well be of plain 
material, A lining 
of silk the same 
shape is needed. 
The sides of the bag 
and lining are 
stitched separately, 
then each is folded 
so that the middle 
of each side piece 
comes at either side. 
The bottom edges 
of both bag and 
lining are sewn up, 
the seams pressed, 
and the lining slipped inside the bag. The 
top edges are slip-stitched together, and the 
bag gathered to fit the clasp, the sides 
being sewn on plainly. When the bag is 
shut fold in the sides, catch down the 
corners to the bottom of the bag, and sew 
a piece of gold ball fringe round both sides. 


A Boudoir Cap 


A boudoir cap makes 


sweet little gift 
for any woman, young gr old. A serap 
of nainsook 
crepe de-chine 
or minon, or 
other thin 
material will 
serve for the 
crown and all 
that is needed 
besides are 
broad or 
Narrow lace 
and a yard of 
narrow ribbon 





Ot course if 
you wish for A Novel Scent-Sachet. 
more elabora 
tion you can add some hand embroidery, 
artificial tlowers, or other trimming. but 
the simple cap in the photograph, while 
quite dainty, has the merit of washing well, 
and only the ribbon need be removed for 
the process 

Cut a piece of crépe de-chine, or any other 
material you prefer, 16 ins. square. Fold in 


51 











half, and round off the upper corners with 
a good curve. Three inches from the 
bottom make two rows of gathers across, 
draw up into a space of 8 ins., and sew to 
a piece of nirrow ribbon at the back. Edge 
the lower part, the frill, with lace 1} ins. 
wide put on quite plainly, the corners being 
mitred. Roll the raw edges of the crown 
of the cap and draw up to measure 18 ins. 
Take a piece of lace edging or insertion 
4 ins. wide and 83 ins. long, and whip the 
full edges to this, keeping the fullness a little 
closer at the top of the head. Pleat the lace 
at the ends and cover the stitches with bows 
of ribbon, 


A Scent Sachet 

For a gift to slip in an envelope a scent 
sachet is admirable. Here is one which is 
rather novel, being almost hidden behind 
a large ribbon flower. Take ? yard of pink 
satin ribbon 2 ins. wide, and } yard 3 in 
wide. For the centre take that of an old 
artificial rose, or some loops of gold silk. 
From the wide ribbon cut five pieces 
+4 ins. long. Take one piece, fold length- 
wise, and half way down catch the edges 
firmly together. Open out the cut ends, 
place one over the other, pleat up, and sew 
firmly. Make the other petals in the same 
From the remaining piece of ribbon 
make a little bag. Fill this with a piece 
of cotton wool well sprinkled with sachet 
powder, Pleat up the open ends. Sew the 


off 


way. 
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petals to this end round the artificial centre, 
Make the back neat with a bow of narrow 
ribbon, 

A flower made in this way could be used 
for many purposes—for trimming night- 
dress cases, photograph frames, hats, ete. 


Packing 
Save up all your odds and ends of narrow 

ribbon and coloured tape, and 

white and coloured tissue paper. 


pieces of 
These may 
be smoothed out with an iron if necessary, 
Save up all your pretty boxes too. Plain 
ones may be covered with floral wall-paper, 
Pack your gift carefully and add a few drops 
of scent on a bit of cotton wool, if you like. 
Fil up all the corners with balls of tissue 
paper so that your gift will not be crushed 
or crumpled. Have plenty of outer wrap- 
pings, and give further protection by means 
of corrugated cardboard. Be sure to write 
the address plainly, and do this in more than 
one place. As a precaution give your own 
address to which the parcel may be returned 
in case of non-delivery. Your labels may 
be special Christmas ones, bearing the old 
Christmas message, if you like, but in this 
case write the address on the parcel as well, 
as labels are sometimes lost. Dispatch your 


gifts in good time so that they will not be 


delayed. A gift when the season is a few 
days old always falls somewhat _ flat. 
‘* Better a day too soon than an hour too 


late.” 


A FIVE O'CLOCK TEA-CLOTH 


Worth-while Work for Winter Evenings 


ATERIALS required: Linen centre to 
measure 36 inches; four balls linen 
crochet thread No. 25, and three balls 


of No. so. ‘The lace, when finished, is 

about 9 inches wide, making the finished cloth 
about 54 inches across. 

ABBREVIATIONS: Ch., chain; tr., 

1., loop; sl. st., slip stitch; p., picot ; d 

(hook through work thread over 


treble ; 
double 
draw through, 


making two loops on hook, over and draw 
through both); h. tr., half treble; 1. tr., long 
treble 

With fine thread machine-stitch three rows 


close together along the line of the scallops, cut 
away the linen and double crochet the edge 
closely with No. 25 thread. Mark with pencil 
dot the exact middle between scallops and the 
exact middle of each scallop. 


CHAIN TooPS ROUND Epcr.—Fasten No 
thread in edge one-eighth of an inch left of dot 
between scallops, ch. 4, tr. in edge, * ch 
tr. back in st. where 6 ch. started (slipping hook 
under two threads lying on top of angle), tr. m 


edge, ch tr. in edge, repeat from *, being 
sure to have the 19th loop in middle ot 
scallops and 38th between scallops } 1. round 
linen 

PreoTt Toor Banp 1st 3 Slip stitch to 
middle of ch. loop, * ch. 1, p. (ch. 2 more, catel 
back with d. in first st.), ch. 3, p., ch. 2, p ch. 3 
p. ch. 2, p., ch. 1, d. to middle st. of first ch 
of 3, ch. 1, p., ch. 1, d. in next ch. 1 Repeat 
from * round, join. 

2nd yvow—Fasten thread to middle of | 
* ch. 1, p., ch. 3, p., ch. 1, d. in middle of nex’ 


1., repeat from * round, join. 


1§2 











A FIVE O'CLOCK TEA-CLOTH 





The Transfer of the Embroidered Design on this Cloth is obtainable for 7d., post free, 
from ‘“* The Editor, ‘The Quiver,’ La Belle Sauvage, London, a... 


wd row—Slip stitch to middle of 1. of 
Tow, repeat 2nd row. 

DOUBLE CROCHET BANpD.—Fasten No. 
ir d to middle ot l 4 d over each loop 

yd, and 4th 7 —d. in d. all round 

ae st vow—Fasten No. 25 thread 
. fouble crochet band opposite the ch. 1., 
uch lies to the right of a middle ch. 1. between 
scallops, ch p., ch ch d. in band 
pposite third ch. 1. from starting point (skipping 
Chis inakes this picot loop (p. 1.) lie exactly 
P site middle ch. 1. between scallops. Repeat 
P. 1 all round, catching them with d. opposite 
i, other ch. 1. Catch thread well over into 
“wa Tow ot double crochet band to make the 
WOTK Strong. 


bed. v—Slip stitch to middle 


ond 


Dicns 
FICOT Loops.—1 y 


2 ~ > 
4 p 2 





t ile of of p: 1. p. & 
es e of next p. 1. all round, join. 

with s] eh ith No thread ch. 3, join 
rd st., * ch. 10, turn, 1 sl. st., 1 d., 1 h.tr., 
Iu, 0h tri do sl 1 sl. st. in 10 ch., 


st 


> 


) 


turn, 1 sl. st., 1 d., 1 hb. t&., 
1 oi. st.,. ch. turn, d. in each st. down left 
side, sl. st. to middle ch. of Repeat from * 
making 6 petals. Leave end of thread and sew 
in shape with needle. Make three flowers, sew 
together at ends of petals as illustrated. Make 
eight of these groups of 
flowers to picot loops os illustrated, letting the 
space between two of the flowers come exactly 
opposite the middle ch. 1. between scallops 

THrrp Row oF Prcot Loops.—You will find 
there are now 15 p l. between yroups of flowers. 
Fasten No thread to the end of first loose 
petal on the left, ch p , ch. d. in middle 
of p. L, repeat p. 1. to end of this row, ch. 3, 
p.. ch. 3, catch end of loose petal and fasten off 
There should be 14 1. between flowers (not 
counting half loops at each end of row). 

4th row—Fasten thread in middle of 3rd p. 1. 
from beginning of 3rd row, repeat 1. to middle 
of 3rd 1. from end (9g 1.), turn 


‘te. th. 8.4. 


\. 


these groups Sew 


3 or) 











sth row—Slip stitch to middle of 1. last made, 
repeat loops to middle of 1. at end of this row 
(8 1.), fasten off. 

6th row—Fasten thread to middle of 3rd 1. 
from beginning of sth row, repeat loops to 
middle of 3rd. 1. from end of row (3 1.), turn. 

7th row—Slip stitch to middle 1. last made, 
repeat to end of row (2 1.), fasten off. Repeat 
all round between flowers. 

MEDALLIONS.—Number 50 thread. 

CENTRE.—Chain 3, join, 2 d. in each st., con- 
tinue d. in d., widening when necessary to keep 
it flat until one-half inch in diameter. Join 
with sl. st. 

1st row—ch. 6, * tr. in edge, ch. 3, repeat 
from * round centre, making 8 tr., counting 
first ch. of 3 as one tr., join. 

2nd rvow—d. around edge, making 3 
each ch. of 3 and 1 d. in each tr. 

3rd row—d. in d., widening opposite each tr. 

4th row—d. in d., join. 

sth row—ch. 6, * tr. in edge, ch. 
from *, making 16 tr., join. 

6th row—3 d. over each ch. and 1 d. in each 
tr. 

7th, 8th, and 9th rows—d. in d. all round, fasten 
off. It should measure about 3 inches in 
diameter, and lie perfectly flat. Make forty 
of these medallions and sew each medallion to 
2 p. 1. as illustrated, and if your work is finished 
this far you will easily see the two loops left for 
each medallion. 

First Row Picot Loors round MEDAr- 
LIONS AND FLOWERS.—Fasten No. 25 thread 
to only remaining loose petal of left flower, 
* p. 1. to end of next petal, ch. 3, p., ch. 3, 
d. in edge of medallion about three-quarters of 
an inch from where loop is sewn to medallion 
(catch well over into 2nd row), ch. 3, p., ch. 3, 
d. to middle of p. 1. just made and lying opposite 
this one, ch. 3, p., ch. 3, d. in edge of medallion, 
make 8 more p. |. around medallion (9 1. counting 
this one), catching last one three-quarters of an 
inch from where 1. is sewn to medallion, * ch. 3, 
p-, ch. 3, catch in middle of p. 1. lying next to 
sewn one (the same row) on foundation, sl. st. 
along bar forming half of next 1. to middle 
ch. 3, p., ch. 3, d. in middle of p. 1. last made (on 
medallion), ch. 3, p., ch. 3, d. in edge of next 
medallion three-quarters of an inch from where 
1. is sewn, ch. 3, p., ch. 3, d. in middle of p. 1 
lying opposite, ch. 3, p-, ch. 3, d. in edge of 
medallion, ch. 3, p., ch. 3, d. in middle of oppo 
site p. 1., ch. 3, p., ch. 3, d. in edge of medallion 
(this fills in the p. 1. between medallions), make 
7 more 1. round medallion (9 1. in all round 


d. over 


3, repeat 
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each medallion), repeat from *. 


L After having 
made 9 1. round the middle medallion you will 
find that a slight change is necessary becay 


0 





the scallop of the linen is now curving in instead _ 
of out. After 9th 1. make another p. 1., d. in 
middle of next 1. on foundation just below ¢} 
sewn one, sl. st. along bar to middle of nex 
ch. 3, p., ch. 3, d. in middle of next medallio: 
ch. 3, p., ch. 3, d. to middle of loop last mad 
(lying opposite), and continue as before. After 
having made the 9th 1. on sth medallion. ch 
p., ch. 3, catch in end of petal of flower opposit 
(this petal is already fastened to one-half loot 
ch. 3, p., ch. 3, d. to middle of 1. last mad 
(opposite), ch. 3, p., ch. 3., catch end of loos 
petal, p- 1. to end of next pe tal of middle flower 
(p. 1. to next petal), 3 times, p. 1. to loos 
petal in last flower, which is also the starting 
point for next scallop. Repeat from first * all 
round 

The 1st, 3rd, and sth medallions and groups 
of flowers have 5 loose l. on edge. The nd 
4th medallions have 4 loose 1. on edge ’ | 

NEXT Row PicotT Loors.—Picot loop t 
middle of p. 1 Jetween medallions, from 
middle of last 1., ch. 3, p., ch. 3, d. tr. to st 
between half picot loops of pre ceding rov 
ch. 3, p., ch. 3, d. to middle of next 1. 

BETWEEN MEDALLIONS AND FLOWERS 


From middle of last 1. ch. 3, p., ch. 3, d. tr. tost 
between half loops of preceding row, ch 


p., ch. 3, d. in middle of next 1., ch. 3, p., ch 
d. in middle of 1. lying opposite (just mad 
ch. 3, p., ch. 3, d. in next | 

Epc Slip stitch nearly to middle of p. | 


* ch. 3, p., ch. 3, tr. back in st. where this ¢ 
started, d. over p. 1. (making this finished sma 
loop lie across the middle of p. 1.), ch 


ch. 3, Ll. tr. into d. between Pp l. of preceding 
row, 1. tr. into same st., 1. tr. into same st 
ch. 5, turn, d. into top of first 1. tr., turn back 


ch. 3, p., ch tr. back in st. where this ¢ 
started, ch. 3, p.. ch tr. into st. where this 
chain started (slippin ‘ hook under two stitches 


lying on top of angle), rep at (making thre 
small loops on edge), d. in left side of h 


formed by the 5 ch., ch p., ch. 3, d. over 
next p | Repeat from * all round ex 
the corners between medallions an 


medallions and groups of flower 


this wav, 3 1. tr. in d 


hetween 





loop of preceding row ]. tr. in ’ 
st. on edge of next medallion 
exactly between them), ch turn 
first 1. tr., and finish with three small loops 
edge just like the others. 

' 


THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 


The Christmas Number of LITTLE FOLKS will be a positive delight to all 
the youngsters. There is a fine full-coloured Frontispiece by Lawson Wood, 
a coloured section for the tinies, six or seven Christmas stories, two exciting 


serials, and all sorts of clubs, competitions, and the fike. 


LITTLE FOLKS is 84d. net, and worth heaps more. 


The Christmas 


¢ 





Our Long Complete Story 





BETTY UNINVITED 


BY 


RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Just a love story—one of those del 
forget the war and leave you 


CHAPTER I 


F it is true that a man may be known by 
the house he lives in, then, jud; 
Richard Hollidge by his study, we 1 
conclude, and more or less correctly, that 
was methodical, orderly, slightiy asce 


1 


2. 
est, and a bit utilitarian. The house 
lf—of creamy-white stucco, with two 

toreys—faced a country road which ambled 





r the slope of a shallow valley, and 
in the of time, reached the 
llagve of Amhurst, two miles away. ‘1 

I were square and spacious—a wide 
hall, fanked on the right by a drawing-room 
nd on the left by a library. Beyond the 
brary was the study; light and gs 

n to be its keynote, and it bore none 
the devices approved of writers. 

Richard Hollidge sat at the desk, pen in 





course 


he 
( 





mM 


yace 
cg j 
1 


{ 


nd. Taking no cognisance of his sur 
indings we should likely describe him as 
a very good-looking, well set up, carefully 


ressed fellow, who is possibly a year or two 
than he appears, and w 
himself and things in general a trifle too 
jusly. He paused in his occupation of 
ning lines of small and_ ridiculously 
Writing across sheet of white 
and allowed a of annoyance 
to ruffle the surface of his brow. ; 
The noise of carriage-wheels vravel, 
the susurration of disturbed him. 
For days he had been peculiarly, unwont- 


ne hy to) 
ALA MO LanOCS 


bie 


a 
flicker 


} 
nl 


eC] 
t 


on 
voices, 





y susceptible to disturbing sounds. 
ssibly, could he have clo ed all the win 
vs, these sounds would not have reached 
m; but, although it was still the first 
week in June, the weather was warm. 
Richard wondered if it could be possible 
that } an = 

the was losing interest 


in his work, but 


t 


twas too impossible for credence. Why, 
a month ago he had started out with 
itmost enthusiasm, with an eager im- 
nce that had sent his pen flying. Fear- 


‘hat social demands might interfere with 
progress of his work, he had dragged 
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ightful romances which make you 
the happier for the reading. 


Aunt Letitia out here to ‘* The Hermitage’ 
a whole fortnight earlier than usual. And 
with what result? He had wasted a week 
in settling down, and then, having become 
settled, had struggled for second week 
against a most inexplicable mental supine- 
ness. 


a 


} 
r} 


Opening a drawer at his rig 
out a pile of 


it, he lifted 
manuscript and laid it before 


him. So much, written in the library of the 
old brick house in Chelsea. Here was the 
title page ; Che Princ iples of Good 
english, for the Use of Schools and Col- 
leges, by Richard Greenough Hollidge, 
formerly Professor of English at Oxford.”’ 
And here was the preface, seven closely- 
written sheets of it; the introduction, fifty- 
odd sheets of that; and here was the first 
bock of part one; and here—he rearranged 
the sheets almost affectionately here were 


the first six chapters of book two. 

So far rood; but there still remained 
to be written almost two-thirds of the work; 
and he had agreed 
now 


SO 
rashly, it seemed 
to deliver the complete copy to the 
publishers by the first of September. Ordin- 
arily, that would have given |! 


as 


him time and 
to spare; but when one lags through less 
than three thousand words in a fortnight, 
ten weeks loom startlingly short. He shook 
his head as he replaced the manuscript in 
its drawer. 

In London he had been able to work with 
all the babble of noises beating against his 


windows; vet here, in the hushed solitude 
of the country, the least sound annoyed 
him. It was absurd, perplexing. Had he 
ever been troubled with nerves he would 
have blamed them now; but he never had 
been. ['wenty-eight years of re. he had 
alwavs taken good care of his body, and 
held himself superior to all physical ot 
mental twinges. But this morning—why, 
hang it!—he felt as he imagined Aunt 
Letitia must feel at the approach of a 
thunderstorm; just as though—just = as 


though something was about to be struck. 











He arose, and, applying a match to the 
pipe which hung idly from his mouth, 
puffed irritably as he crossed the old-blue 
and rose field of the big Gorovan carpet and 
stationed himself with his back to the fire 
place. He recalled a conversation with 
Aunt Letitia, held at the dinner-table the 
evening before. He had casually bewailed 
his inability to concentrate on his work, and, 
to his surprise, Aunt Letitia had seized upon 
the subject with avidity. 

‘““My dear,’ she had declared’ con 
cincingly, “vou are trying to do too much 
I’ve seen it ever since we came. You need 
a change of scene. Why not ask someone 
here to—to amuse you, Richard? ‘There’s 
that Mr. Craigie a 

‘Tom Craigie! Good gracious! 

**T thought you liked him, Richard. He 
seems very good company—so amusing and 
full of spirits Pa 

** Amusing, ves, if you want to be amused. 
I don’t. Tom Craigie would settle it! Or 
anybody else, for that matter. As it is, it 
is hard enough. With anybody in the 
house—visitors—I’d - Well, I’d simply 
have to give up. If you love me, Aunt 
Letitia, don’t ask anyone out here At 
least, not yet. Perhaps later. I realise it 
must be dull for you, though, and perhaps 
by August sig 

** Don’t trouble about me, my dear. I’m 
quite contented to get away from folk for 
awhile. I was only thinking of you, think- 
ing that perhaps, if there was someone here 
to take your mind away from your work 
now and then / 

Phat’s just what I don’t want 
are enough distractions without importing 
any l hall be all rigt 
I dare savy it’ 
| 


TO! 


” 


‘| he re 


na day or two 
ther: it zs hot 
sibly I haven't 





partly tt 
the time of veal \nd pos 
been vetting enough exercise 

Richard, recalling the conversation, 
smiled In all the years Aunt Letitia and 
he had been togethe which Was ever since 
his mother’s death he had never succeeded 
in convincing her that seclusion and quiet 
were essential to the literary worker. Aunt 
Letitia was a dear, and he feared she was 
finding her journey to London this hot day 
decidedly uncomfortable. He glanced at hi 
watch. Well, she would soon be there; it 
was nearly half past eleven Then he 
frowned, observing guiitily and almost di 
tastefully the desk at the end of the room 
The morning almost gone and nothing to 
show ! Moved by a sudden impulse, he 
strode across the floor pu hed aside the 
French window, and emerged on to the 
porch 

sSelore him spread the 


flowe r-{ arade ny, 


hedge-en losed on all idk m with vrassed 
paths that wound and wandered through an 
orderly tangle of colour and greenery. 

One tep t wok Richard from the porch to 
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the turf, and in a moment he was 
ing a curving path between beds of shy 
and old-fashioned flowers, dimly cons 
of a sense of relief and of 


lancy, H 
came on between the glorious tang 
blossoms and leaves to the farther 
bery, where gleamed a circular seat, gus 


on either side by a column. bearing 
laughing head of a faun. He raised 
eves toward the seat. And then, since 
but natural that one walking in a garden 
which he believes himself to be ti 
inhabitant should be surprised at sudder 
coming face to face with another, R 
stopped short and stared. 


CHAPTER II 


lil. was seated on the marble | 
an attitude that proclaimed eas 
content. Leaning back 
against the cool stone, | 

were clasped loosely in her lap, 


of slender ankles, clad in brow: k al 
leather, were crossed in front of 
the edge of the dark blue gow: she wi 


bare of head, and the red-brow1 
hair—and there seemed a 
was pushed away from her forehead in 
soft wave. A pair of violet cyes 
high-arched brows and long, dark 
looked forth in quiet amusement, wi 
below a small, straight nose tv 


reat es ot 


were set in a demure smil Be 
on the stone ben h, writhed ] 
clove. Its fellow lay, cru ple 
tiles below. 
All this, you may be certain, Richard d 
not see, or, seeing, did not I 


Nor, you may be equally cert 
continue to stand and tare 

length of time as t 
Vision contronting 


with commendable 


cele1 : | 5 
young lady on the arden seat 
regard him with smiling equat 
and inquiring, for all the wor 
later, as though he and 


trespasser, he addr ed het 


‘* Good morniny,’’ he said 
‘Were you—are you—that , can I 


anything for you?” 
Whoever she was, and 
that she was most evidentl 
eminently attractive, it 
her to understand tliat 
make herself at home 
unconcerned manner, al 
convey as much by h t l 





she was properly impre ~~ 

her misdemeanour, tol es: 

having laughed, the 1 t up briskl\ 

nodded her red-brown head 

of tre es swaved happ \ ; 
“6Oh, ves,’’? she answered, and her \ 
emed mmeho to f I I Vitt 

eG 
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BETTY UNINVITED 


flowers and the sunlight. ss Yes, you can do 
a great deal for me.’’? She arose to het 
absurd height of five fect and a few inches 
and held out a slim hand to him. ‘ You're 
Dick, aren’t you?” 

Hesitantly, Richard took the hand, but, 
“Dick?” he echoed, startled. ei) am 
Richard Hollidge. You wished to see me? ”’ 
Again came the laugh, and as she laughed 

“closed her eyes just a little. ‘You 
haven't changed a mite, have you?” she 
asked, “But, very well, then, Richard 
Cousin Richard.” 

“I_I beg your pardon? 
‘May I ask who—er i 
“You don’t mean that you don’t know 


to 





” he stammered. 





me?” The laughter died suddenly out of 
et face and the red mouth drooped dis 
appointed|y 

“J_J-—-” He felt himself a brute, a 


indrel, something far too low and mean 
for naming, and, realising it, he resented 

What right had this absurd girl with 
her silly laughter to intrude on the privacy 

his garden and make him feel like 





Ke 

“And so you've forgotten me!’’ She 
k her head sadly. He could almost 
» sworn that the violet eves grew misty. 


re was something disturbingly plaintive 
he manner in which she slowly drew her 
from his. Then, tremulously, with 
ears in her young voice, she added simply, 
“I'm Betty.” 
“Oh!” he said blankly. He waited for 
her to continue, but evidently she considered 
at she had told him sufficient, for she was 
garding him now expectantly, hopefully, 
ng for recollection to burst upon him. 
le hovered at the corners of her mouth, 
ready to take instant possess And 
could say was, ** Betty? Betty who: 





hand 
ud 








lon. yet 


Betty—er—what ?’’ 
And ther . : 
ind then, instead of lapsing into tears, 
1 was what he was fearfully afraid she 
d do, she burst into laughter! And 





en, puzzled and a little bit annoyed, 
elt a frown gathering on his forehead, 
laughter died away suddenly an 
shower only a smile remained, a 
mure, provoking, mocking smile. 

“T guess,” she replicd demurely, ‘ 





als «ld 


and 











betty Uninvited ! ”? 

I'm afraid,” Richard said again with 
politeness, “that I don’t understand 
‘OF Course you don’'t,’’ replied the girl 
eerfully, “Come and sit down, and I'll 

! you the whole story.”’ 

She perched herself again on the garden 
‘eat, folded her hands in her lap, crossed 

t absurdly slim ankles, and smiled in 
vitingly, Richard seated himself a= safe 
vard aWay, and observ« d her expectantly 
anda trifle distrustfully, She shook her head 

__ That will never do.” she sivhed 


er your pardon al 


** How can you expect me to lay bare the 
innermost secrets of my heart if you look at 
me in that way?” 


He smiled slightly. ‘Is that neces 
sary?” 
“Yes; [I’m afraid so. I must begin at 


the beginning and tell you all.’”? She sank 


her voice to a thrilling whisper. ‘You 
have a cousin! ’”’ 
Richard shook his head. “I think not.” 


“Oh, don’t be so particular! 
cousin, then.’’ 

‘*T believe so; several, I think.” 

** But one particular one! ”’ 

**Really? Then, I am to understand that 


A 


second 


you e : 

She nodded. ‘' Yes, I am it—her—she! 
My name is Elizabeth Carolyn Lee 
Carolyn with a ‘y,’ if you please !—of 
Newchurch.”’ 

‘Oh, then, you're Betty Lee? I beg your 
pardon, I’m sure. | should have known. | 
er--I’m very glad to see you, Miss Lee.” 

Betty made a face. “Well, there’s no 
good reason why you should have remem 


bered me, I suppose, because when we last 
met I was a tot in short 
Richard unconsciously glanced at her pre- 
sent gown. ‘‘I mean real short,’ she ex- 
plained, intercepting the glance. ‘ Some- 
where around my And you were a 
very important young gentleman in school. 
And that must have been nearly fifteen years 


wee dresses.”’ 


knees. 


ago. And, of course, I’ve changed since 
then.’’ 
He smiled. ‘‘ Undoubtedly. I fancy we 


both have.”’ 

She regarded him appraisingly and shook 
her head. ‘I don’t think you have—much. 
Of course vou’re older, and you have a 
funny little bristly moustache, and you wear 
glasses, but I think I’d have known you in 
a crowd, Cousin Richard. Now, don't 


you 
want to know what I’m doing here? ’’ 

‘*Tf—er—it is not impertinent.’ 

“There! Thank heaven you have a 
sense of humour, after all. TI was afraid 
vou hadn't. You know you used not to 
have.’’ 

“Really 2) IT must have been— well, rather 
a bore, eh?” 

‘You were, to be frank.’? She laughed 
and nodded. \nd you had no use for 
virls. Sut, somehow, I liked you just the 


same, and [ was quite broken-hearted when 
vou went back to school.”’ 

‘* That kind of you, laughed. 
“From what vou say it would appear that 


Was \ ve he 


Was hot espe ially deserving o bIKINY 

I t | 1] | Vil f—liking 
‘IT don’t think you were,’ she replied 

candidly. \nd that’s one reason [ came.” 


‘Indeed? ” 
= Yes: | ] 


wanted to hetl 


sec W wr vou were 
well, whether vou had grown any more 
human!” 
“Oh? And—er-—-have I?” 


7S 








“Oh, lots! 
you see, it—it justifies my former—shall we 
say affection? ’’ 

‘*Pray do,’’ he responded gravely. 

“Well—and now what were we talking 


And I’m so glad, because, 


about? Oh, yes, you were about to demand 
what I was doing here in your garden with- 
out a ticket!” 

‘*On the contrary, Miss Lee, I was about 
to express my pleasure. And we don’t col 
lect the tickets until you go out.”’ 

‘Thank you. ‘That will help a great 
deal. But—aren’t you going to be curious? 
Aren’t you just dying to know why I’m 
here and everything? ”’ 

“3 am.” 

**You’ll be awfully surprised when I tell 
you,” she warned. ‘‘ Surprised and—and 
maybe a little shocked.”’ 

‘TI shall strive to conceal the surprise and 
hope to survive the shock.’’ 


“Well, then——’’ She swung her shoes 
out and regarded them gravely for a 
moment. Then she turned a laughing face 


to him. ‘I’ve run away! 
“Run away! From what?” 
‘* Everything! My devoted parents, my 


palatial home—everything!’’ She viewed 
him in sparkling triumph. ‘‘And here I 
am!” 

‘““So I see,’? he responded dryly. ‘‘ And 
the—er—motive ?”’ 

‘‘The motive? A taxi from the dock at 
Liverpool, then trains, more taxis, and, 
finally, a funny tumble-down cab to your 


hospitable door.’’ 
Richard brought 

slowly filled it. 
**TDon’t you think you’d better tell me all 


forth his and 


pipe 


about it?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Then we can see 
what’s best to be done.”’ 

“Oh, there’s nothing to be done, Cousin 
Richard. You needn’t worry about that. 


But I suppose I’d better explain a little 
more—what’s the word ?-—lucidly. You 
see’’—she turned and faced him, hands 
clasped about one slim knee—‘‘ you see, 
here’s how it happened. You know Dad 

I mean, you know how determined he is. 
Of course you do, though—everyone does. 
Well, he was determined that I should go 


to America this summer. I was deter 
mined I shouldn’t. Mother—well, she 
didn’t exactly take ides, but she sort of 


think that 
don’t \ ” 


sneakily favoured Dad. And I 
was downright treache 
“Not knowing the exact stat 
“ Well, it was. I told her I 


ou: 


rous, 
u 
didn’t want 


any more America. Think, Cousin Richard, 
I’ve been there every year except one since 
I can remember! Dad goes over to get 
some contracts or something. And I don’t 


know what this country looks like west of 


Londen! I—just said [ didn’t want to go, 
and—and TI wouldn't It wasn’t as though 
they needed me; and there were two or 
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three places I might have stayed at at home 
The Parkinsons asked me to Scotland with 
them, for one thing; but Dad wouldn’t hear 
of my staying behind. So—so just befor; 
the boat sailed, I walked down the gang- 
plank, stepped into a taxi, and that’s all!” 

‘‘But, my dear young lady!”’ exclaimed 
Richard, dropping ashes on his knees in his 
agitation. ‘‘ Your parents will be frantic 
with anxiety !”’ 

“Oh, no, they won’t, because I sent 4 
wireless as soon as I was sure the ship was 
out of the Mersey. So that’s all right 
And I wrote a letter and sent it by tl 
next boat. The letter explains everything 
beautifully.” 

“‘T see. And the wireless message? 
that—er—explanatory ? ” 

“Yes, I said, ‘No America for me. Look 
for letter at hotel. Staying with Bradfords 


Wa 


Love.—Betty.’”’ 
‘‘And did you get a reply?” 
Betty nodded cheerfully. ‘From Dad 


‘Conduct most reprehensible. Follow next 
sailing without fail. Wire departure.’” 

“And the next sailing? ”’ 

“Has sailed.”’ 

‘*But—but surely you don’t mean to dis- 
obey si 

“Cousin Richard,” she req g 
am twenty years of age. I am mot a chil 
I shall not go to America.” 

Richard considered, frowning at his pips 


lied gravely, 


Jetty watched him in apparent breathless 
suspense; only her eves suggested that ] 
sible anxiety was not uppermost in her 
mind, 


“Then you intend,” asked Richard, aft 
a moment, “to visit the—er 


“Bradfords. I did 


Sradleys? : 


Wasn’t that horr 


they were away. 


l 


“Then you are on your way to them 
now? Richard knew she was not. Aw 
down deep inside of him somewhere 


awful premonition was taking shape. Bett 
shook her head cheerfully. : 
“No. You see, I haven't the faintestidi 
where they’re gone 
but it will take 
two.” 
Then, may I 


out ween 


i time; 
rl 


hans a 
perhaps a 
pe 
ask—er—what 


fetty’s eyes opened wide in surpris 
Why, [I thought of course you 1 
‘ousin Richard ! 


nderst 
! 


I’ve come to visit you: 


CHAPTER III 
He kn 


( 
all the morn 
shadowed by a 

impending misfortul 
The blow 


would neve cou al 


T was all explained. w now 
he had felt restless 
unable to work 
sciousness of 

Tt had arrived 

After this, he 


monitions 


intend to, but when | 
reached their house yesterday noon I found 
d 


Of course, I can find 
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BETTY UNINVITED 


Nevertheless, he 

met the shock like 

s hero. He re 

noved his pipe, and 

slanced at it ap 

yently with grea 
nterest. 

I see,” he said 
calmly. 

Of course there’s 

iothing else to do,” 

sald Betty, a bit 

hurriedly. a | 

simply couldn’t stay 

» atan hotel, could I? 

Not for days and 

laysi I did last 

cht, but it was 

ibly stupid and 

lonesome I might 

@ «© to the Parkin 

’ after a while; 

I'd have to find out 

frst if it was con 

venient, and I don’t 

now just what part 

Scotland they’ re 

I think, though, 

s somewhere north 

; f Edinburgh. And 

suppose there are 

her people who 

iid take me if | 

w where they 

tre, but I don’t. 


vVeryone seems te 








DT 























I ut of town I 
ever knew folk to 
ave so early. [ 
: tink it’s perfectly 
. ab don’t you? 
Nell, When I saw 
M [ was up 
: st— 1 mean 
I saw what a 
ix | was in, I, of 
y ‘sey thought of 
1 and = Aunt 
a» Aunt ~" 
Letitia,” offered 
k Richard, 
Aunt Letitia. | 
you’d be glad sei Buess,’ she replied demurely, Orawn by 
> have me with ‘it’s Betty Uninvited’ ’—p, 157 Char-es Horrell, 
e - b until J could 
dlTange things . ' a f “ ’ is 
r wih ngs. And it’s such a comfort Well, you see, it’s a little awkward— 
5 _one s Telatives in time of—of just at this time a 
€, isn't it? ) “ } ? r j 
care t Awkward? You mean you are expecting 
Ree yuests ¢ ” 
betty’s face fe = ia 
tion of a bi en and there was a suyges- “Good heavens, no! I mean that--that— 
~, 2/4sob in her voice. “Cousin Ri t 
‘ I det io. wace. Cousin Richard, well, as a matter of fact, Aunt Letitia has 
NI don’t belie Ju are vlad!” she said. gone to London to remain overnight.” 
ae ee you want me here! ” “Yes,” Betty nodded. “So the maid told 
4sUL a a } ‘ . ’ o ’ r c ° “ae 
o. _lighted» hog Fg er—l’m most de- me. But that won’t matter, will it? Sophie 
n ghted, Ss : - . 4 
oaly thinking or ber hurriedly. “I was isn’t that her name ?—will look after me, 
«yy ee i ‘ou necdo’ : 
What, please ? Richard. You necda’t put yourself out a 


mite, really.” 
r°9 
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don't 
h’'m 


“T hadn’t intended—-I mean, 
understand, Miss Lee. There 
such things as—-er—conventions.” 

“Conventions? You mean, Aunt Letitia 
has gone to a convention r* 

‘I mean nothing of the sort,” 
Richard shortly. “I am trying to point out 
the very evident fact that it would scarcely 


do for you to remain at The Hermitage 


you 


are 


re sponde d 


“Ts that what you call it? It’s a very 
pretty name, I think. And appropriate, too; 
sort of out of the way, and all shut in by 
hedges, you know.” 

“As 1 was saying, it would scarcely do 


for you to stay here in the absence of Aunt 
Letitia.” 


“Oh!” Betty observed her shoes thought- 


fully. “You think—it wouldn’t be proper. 
But—but we’re cousins, and ” 

“We are not cousins, and even if we 
were——” 

“We're second cousins, and that’s the 


same thing—almost.” 

“I’m afraid that hasn’t much to do with 
it,’ replied Richard gently. “The fact re- 
mains that it—er—would hardly do.” 

“On, bother! Don’t you ever conside1 
anything but facts? They’re such horrid, 
uninteresting things!” 

“At any rate, they’re 
Miss Lee. I’m awfully sorry, really. 
any other time——” 

‘You're not sorry, and you’re as pleased 
as Punch that you can get rid of me!” 

“Now, really, that’s hardly fair!” 


necessary things, 


At 


SO 


“Yes, you are! And just for that I shan't 
ro! I don’t care if Aunt—Aunt What'’s- 
her-name is away. You simply can’t turn 


me out into the road to—to starve and—and 
sleep under hedges! ” 


‘Great Scott, | have no intention of see- 


ing you starve. Please be sensible. Can't 
vou see a 

“That I’m not wanted? Oh, yes, I can 
see that.” Betty rescued her glove from the 


ground and smoothed its length across her 
“And I do think that when folks 
anyway, relatives—they might 

a little kinder to each other.” 

Her face was very doleful, and Richard’s 
heart smote him. 

“At least,’ he announced brightly, 
can have some luncheon together, and then 
settle what best to be done afterward 
Perhaps you could—er—find some of your 
friends by telegraphing. You must be tired 
after your long journey. Suppose we go to 
the house, and I'll get Sophie to show you 


knee Se 


are Cf usins 


be 


“we 


is 


a room Wouldn’t you like to lie down 
awhile before luncheon?” 

‘I’m not a bit tired,” she answered list- 
lessly “Only disappointed—terribly dis- 
appointed.” 

“TT Im ver nry,” he murmured. “ But, 
of course, you see——” 

“I suppose so,” she responded sadly. The 


violet seemed misty she 


pathetic glance at Richard. 


eyes 


shot a 
Chat perturbed 





















gentleman lowered his gaze and _ blink 
\fter all, wasn’t there some way out of 
Hang it, you can’t turn a young girl, anda 
sort of relative at that, Way trom your 
house like like a hawke ! If « ily Aunt 
Letitia—— ‘ 

His thoughts were cut short 1} 1 excl: 
mation from the girl. That’s it!” she 
announced in triumph, kicking her fe 
most undignitiedly and waving the glove 
“Weren’t we two sillies not to think of it? 

“Of—what?” he asked, st l 

“Why,” she beamed, “it the simples 
thing in the world. All we e to ¢ 
Richard, is telegraph Aunt at’s-he 
hame to come home at once! 

“Telegraph Aunt Letitia! ejaculate 

“Of coul ce! Why do \ ] )pose We 
didn’t think of it before?” 

“But—but she intends to. remain 
London overnight! ” 

“And I intend to remain here over ght, 
laughed Betty. So, vou se dea 
cousin, you must do it. Now, « 
rid, please! You know you want n 
and visit you. Think of 
come! And I haven't 

“No dress! ” 

‘Just this and a silk b by 
sponded cheerfully. ‘You I 
eet away with anything more t 
had to leave my trunks on 
you haven’t the heart to tu 
doors with just on ..5 ¢ 
Think what I'd look like aftet ( ee 
ing in ditches and under hedges! 

“But, my dear young lad 

“Don’t you think y n t call me 
Betty?” 

“Er—I can’t ask Aunt Letitia 
about and come back the 1 i ( 
town! It—it would be al tt 

‘Very well Just you h For m 
part, I can do without Aunt Letitia ver 
nicely.” 

Richard eved her ask e. She swung 
her feet, hummed a tun: 1 smiled bliss. 
fully at the sunlit garde 

“Well,” he temporised after a momen 
with a sigh, “we—we will d $ t later 

Allow me to suyvest that we go tou 
house. Sophie shall show you to 
room 


“Don’t trouble, please. I know the wa 








ibout. You see, I had nothi much to 4 
and so I explored. Besides, it isn’t neat 
time for luncheon. is it? Don't you thin 
that maybe we'd better get that telegram! 
off to Aunt Letitia ht aw : 

An hour later they were seated at oppost 
sides of the luncheon table. Betty had pr 
empted Aunt Letitia’s place. 

“May IT ask the cook to make me some 
coffee, Rich asked. 
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BETTY 
I Please 
Perhaps I 


something 


gon 


be ov 


you 


“Of course I your pal 
ask for anything nt. 
should have told them to prepare 
I 


Wal 


extra for you. You see, don’t eat very 
heartily at noon; it’s so soon after work 
“Work? Oh, you mean your writing 


There’s plenty of luncheon tor me, ¢ 


| am hungry, thoug You see, I d 
have any money lett atter I'd ht my 
ticket, and so [ couldn’t indulge in thi 
luxury of breakfast this mornin 

“Do vou really 1 n that vou’ve had no 


] | 


breakfast ? ” he exclaimed in an ‘ 
horror. 

“Not a bite. I’m havi it now lene 
the coffee.” 

“And you ran aWay from the boat without 


money: ”’ 


any 

“Oh, no, I had a little bout te 1 , 
[knew you would let me have 1e il I 
hear from Dad. You will, won 

‘Naturally But surely ten ] was 
enough to last you twent four 

‘Um—not quit it take ch t for 
taxis and tips; and then there we the hotel 


ill and my railway tick | 
S les, I had to bUuV Ohne or two ttle thir 
in London yesterday 





lL con 
to think of it, Rich 1 « t believe I 
ever made ten pound » so far! I—I'm 
i little bit extrava it. Dad sa en 
be’s grumpy) 

“ Suppose that whe OU arrive ere ou 
had found nobod here What \ a 1 
have done then: 

“But I knew. I telep ed to ( ca 
and found you were here \ t 


ther thing that cost money lt t 





W 
something like three 
“Whom, pr did you teley 
“To Mr. ¢ le Hle | 
well rs 
“Tom Craigie? Then el 
away yet?” 


“No, and”’—B I 
don’t think he is goir 1 
“Not going He told me not more t : 
three weeks ago that he was most ; ‘ 
going fishing in 
gone to-day Ol 
“Yesterday, Richard 
him beforehand 
“Told him ? Lold him w t 
“That I wasn't really yx 


“Oh!” Richard 


Vic ‘ Hit 
“do that’s it 
Betty nodded ox ntly a I tl I \ 
like him, don’t you 
_ “You've Stayed be | Oo a t that 
s——” 
14 NOs truly, I didn't! He did mut | 
Gidn't. Don’t you think he’s terribly nice 


and awfully handsome, Richard 

bas som long, have you known him? 
sole spoken to me of you.” 

Not long. We met first last winter at 
1129 


He 


UNINVITED 


the Applethorpes’ He dances divimely. 


Hlave vou ever seen him dance 
‘Tl never have, to my knowledge,” al- 
swered Richard, without enthusiasm. “Tom 


is my friend, but | can't say 1 approve of 


this sort of thing 

“There isn’t any sort of thing,’ re- 
sponded Betty, with a laugh He’s been 
very nice to me on several occasions, and 

and quite attentive, and when I had to 
tind out whether vou were in Chelsea o1 
here I naturally telephoned to him.” 

‘ft don’t think that was—er—very nice. 
It look a though you had arranged to 
remain in this country to—er—be near him 
Next thine, he will be down here after 
you.” 

“Yes, he aid he'd probably pet you to 


ask him down tor a while,” replied Betty 


calmly. 


“Oh, he did Richard’s lips set grimly. 
‘LT think there a disappointment due to 
Mr Thomas ( aigie.’ 


Betty miled, untroubled, and buttered a 
triangle of curly toast Betty’s method 
was novel to her companion. Balancing a 
large piece of butter on the edge of the 
toast, she bit off the butter in such a way 
a to leave the toast practically unst athed 
Ile estimated that one slice of bread would 
erve Betty tor something like a quarter ot 

pound of butter! 


bis \\ he nm. aah 


I 
d Betty presently, “do you 





think Aunt Letitia will get that telegram 
Richard, looking concerned, helped him 
self to second glass of milk—-an unusual 
indulevence “It is hard to say In fact, 
it ha 4 red to me since sending it that 
it n not reach her at all I sent it to 
the house \unt Letitia was going there 
as ona hye ot to town, and it 1s quite 
possible that she lett there before the tele 
im alrive | which case it is extremely 
doubttul that it will tind he 
Phi had i bette end another 
( t to some ther ACE isked Betty 
“Unfortunate I don’t know where to 
end ait. She spoke ot having luncheon at 
the ‘I Hotel, atte which he Wa to 
‘ ping | believe she intended 
pending the night with some friends, prob 
ibly the Pre ott Not anticipating the 
necessity of—e communicating with her, 
1 wa 1 fe inattentive. It is most 
“Well, anyway, we've done our duty, 
haven't we said Betty consolingly 
‘Possibly, but that doesn’t relieve us of 


the —er—embarrassment,”’ returned Richard 

dryly. “I ink | had better try the tele 

phone, and see if I can get word to her at 

hotel the Prescotts’. I'd better call 

up the too. Will you excuse me a 

moment? It takes some time to get through 
London.” 


to 
At two-thirty 


t} 
the or 


house 


Aunt Letitia was 


being 
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sought for at the Touraine, and without 
success. At three, Richard’s caretaker in- 
formed him that Miss Dallen had been and 
gone, and was not expected again. At about 


four Mrs. Prescott’s voice assured him 
faintly over the wire that, while she would 
have been delighted to have Aunt Letitia 


spend the night with her, she didn’t expect 
her, and knew nothine of her visit to town. 
If, however, Aunt Letitia arrived, she would 
tell her to call Richard up immediately. 
Richard hung up the receiver with a ges- 
ture of despair, and reported the result to 
Betty, who was curled up in a corner of the 
big divan in the library. Betty expressed 
sympathy, but seemed only mildly interested. 

“So now the question is, what are we to 
do?” stated Richard. 

“T don’t see that there’s anything we cax 
do,” replied Betty. ‘You wouldn’t care to 
telephone the police, I suppose f 

“T should not,” answered Richard shortly. 
“ Besides, as—-well, as you will, of course, 
be going before long 

Betty sat up very straight on the divan 
and shook her head energetically. “Ny 
dear Cousin Richard, please disabuse your 
mind of any such notion. I am not going 
to be thrust forth into the cold world to 
satisfy your old-fogyish ideas! It—it’s per- 
fectly absurd! Why shouldn’t I remain 
here to-night, for sake? Isn't 
the house full of servants? I never heard 
anything so ridiculous! You're wretchedly 
inhospitable, to say the least.” 

“Tt isn’t a question of hospitality,” 
plied Richard, exasperated. 
matter of common decency. 
have voluntarily placed yourself in my—er 


gt vodne ss’ 


Te- 
“It—it’s a 
Jesides, as you 


care, [ am responsible for you to your 
parents.” ; 

“That's nonsense! But there, I have a 
perfectly good solution, Richard.” 


‘[ am relieved to hear it. It is 
“Why, since we mustn’t remain here to- 


gether—-although, my dear Richard, I'd 
promise to be quite well-bchaved—it occurs 


to me that it would be an ea 
to spend the night some 
te” the gasped 


natter tor 


} 
Vhnere @Iis¢ 


you 


* Certainly \nd Betty) smiled sweetly 
across at him 
But where in the world can | 0 4 


‘Where in the world can / evo 
lle turned to the winhda and observed 

some the .well-kept that 
spread aWay to the hedge and the tree-lined 
country road beyond 

‘Very well,” he said finally, with chill 
politeness. “We will arran it so I ean 
find accommodation for the night 


for moments lawn 


doubtle ss 
beheve ther are 1 


in Amhurst. I oms at 
the inn there, such as they are Of course 
vou realise, however, that vou ihution as 
not entirely satisfactory, since anyone not 
conversant with the real facets of t! ca 
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will presume that—er—I 
home.” 

“Anyone knowing you well, Richard,” r 
sponded Betty sweetly, “* would 


pect sucl 


spent the nig 


never sus 
h a thing.” 

‘Possibly. Now, if vou will excuse me, | 
have some work to attend to. Please make 
yourself comfortable, and ring for anyth 





you want.” 

“What LT want,” said Betty llv, “ca 
be had by ringing, | fear.” 

*KEr—and what is it?” asked Richard 
suspiciously. 

\ kind word,” faltered Bett eve 

hinting at teal 

Richard passed into the study, closing 
the door firmly behind him Then came t 
sound of key turning in a lock Bett 
arose from the couch with a ttle q 
laugh and walked to a wind 

“He'd have sworn tn- just 


minute!” she murmured 


\n hour Jater Richard opened 
door cautiously, and sighed wit ‘ 
finding the library deserted He 1 
the telephone hook impatiently, and 
dulged in many gruff * Hallos! Finalls 
“Give me the hotel in Amh t I don't 
know the name of it. . .. Hallo! v ; 
this . McClintok’s Hotel, « Wel 
this is Mr. Richard Hollidge. .. No, not 
College, //ollid ge [-o-| Al] 
right. [ want a room to-night—Hallo! 
I sav, I want a room to-night at 
No, room—a room! .. Yes, a m ove! 
night. - Hallo! Do hear that \ 
room for Mr. Hollidge to-night. ... Yes 
7 a Yes. . . . Naturally, a single room 
Do vou think I'm twins: 

Phen a bell buzzed in the servants’ ! 





and a maid hurried in 

Magvie, tell Curran to have the trap at 

the door at eight to take me to Ar t 
“Oh, sir, there ain’t anythu happened, 
i there: 

Happened? No, what shoul , 
I—er I’m spe ding the night 1n the village, 
that fh.” 

And he assured himse bit 
climbed the stairs to dress for K 's 
CHoOtL h! ’ 

CHAPTER IV 
INNER at Phe Elermitage that 
evening was a quiet aftal Ri I 
Was studiously DoOtite t 
communicative. Betty, quite W 
Ing to let bygone | ) nes, 
tempted for a whilt to 
one-sided conversation, but found the t 
too difficult, and subsided ( 
with the arrival of the roast. Neverthele 
he ate a good dinner with apparent en) 
ment At the conclusion of eal tney 


adjourned ceremoniously to the pr all 








BETTY UNINVITED 


side, and Betty presided over the cofifce. 
Richard, after asking and receiving per- 
mission, lighted a cigar. There was a little 
breeze from the south that flickered the 
moke and brought an enjoyable relief from 
the heat of the day. Afar off a whip-poor- 
will was sounding his plaintive song. Betty 
sighed contentedly. 

“] think it’s perfectly lovely here,’’ she 

1. “And I know that I shall sleep like 
How a top sleep, 


sald, 
a top to-night. 
Richard ? ” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea,’’ he replied. 
“Tf you were flippant you might have 
said tip-top. Do you take sugar? ee 

“Thanks, no.” 

“Don’t get up! Tl 
There! Is it strong enough? 

“Quite, thank you.”’ 

Betiy piled three cubes of sugar in a 
diminutive cup and trickled a few spoon- 
fuls of coffee over them. Then, settling 
ierself comfortably again and sipping at 
the concoction, ‘‘ Richard,’’ she asked, ‘‘ do 
you just date me?”’ 

“Certainly not, Miss Lee.”’ 

“We-ell, you dislike me awfully, though, 
don’t you? ”’ 

“T’m afraid I haven’t—er 

“Please don’t say it! I know it’s going 
to be something very disagreeable. When 
say ‘er’ like that 1 know what to 
xpect. You do dislike me. And I’m sorry. 
I wanted you to like me heaps. You 
you're the only man cousin I have.’’ 
“Indeed!” 

“Yes, 


T Sat 


does 


hand it 


’ 


to you. 


” 


you 


see, 


And a man cousin is so sort of 
isfactory. He’s just unrelated enough 
be nice to you—if he likes you, of course 
and just related enough not to be—silly. 
You see what I mean, don’t you? ”’ ; 
“Dimly, I think.” 


“Yes. Now, vou and I could be awfully 

id friends—that is, if you wanted to 
i there wouldn’t be any nonsense, would 
ere??? 

“Wouldn’t there: asked Richard 
| litely, 

“No. I mean Well, vou couldn’t 


iall in love with me, could you?’”’ 
Richard smiled for the first time in hours 


it was the faintest sort of a smile, but Betty 
round encouragin if 
“You couldn’t, could you, Richard ?’’ she 
Neictad ‘ 
steq, 
“My dear voung lady - 
Betty,” she plead d 
x Very well—mv dear Miss Betty, vou 
mms are undeniable, but, as you wisely 
observe, the—er—consancuinit i 
Oh, Richard, I never did! 
. : 

——hetween us happily precludes the 
possibility of the consequences you men- 
tion”? : 

, Oh, dear, is it as bad as that?” she 
amented € 63} ; 
lamented. Stull, we're only second 
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cousins, and perhaps that might make a 
ditference. On the whole, I’m glad we’re 
seconds instead of firsts! Aren’t you?” 
**T can’t truthfully say,’’ replied Richard 
with a slight laugh, ‘“‘ that being termed a 


‘second’ brings me any great amount of 
pleasure, It’s—er-—-scarcely complimentary, 
Is it? 

‘“Depends on what kind of a ‘second’ 
you are. Mrs. Martin refers to her present 


husband as her ‘second,’ and declares that 
second husbands, like second thoughts, are 
best. I should think it would be awfullv 
funny to have a second husband while your 
first one was alive, shouldn’t you?” ~ 


“Funny? H’m! Rather irregular, I’d 
say.’” 

‘““At least, awkward? But Mrs. Martin 
doesn’t seem to mind. She’s great fun. 
You’d like her, Richard.’’ 

“*T can hardly imagine it.’’ 

“You would, though. Will you have 


” 


some more coffee ? 
“* No, thank you. 
one cup.’”’ 
“Oh, do! See how much 
Go on—chance it! ”’ 
‘‘Tf it isn’t impertinent, Miss Betty, I’d 
really like to know where you pick up the 


I never take more than 


there is left. 


er—somewhat unconventional expressions 
you use.’ 
“Oh! ‘Chance it,’ you mean.” 


‘© And others.’’ 


‘Are they awful? I suppose I—TI hear 
them. If you don’t like the slang, Richard, 
I’ll try to cut it out—kI mean not use it. 
What’s that?” 

‘Curran bringing the trap around.” He 


looked at his watch and scowled slightly. 
Then he glanced at his half-consumed cigar 
and settled back in his chair. After a 
moment Betty said : 

“Richard, I wish you’d do something for 
me.”’ 

“Tf it is anything I may— 

“Don’t go traipsing off there to-night. 
You'll be terribly uncomfortable in that 
hotel. I asked Sophie about it, and she said 
it was an awful place. You won’t sleep, 
1’m sure.”’ 

“IT don’t expect to be extremely comfort- 
able,’’? he replied grimly. 

“Then, don’t go,’’ she pleaded. ‘You 
know it’s silly. And I’ll—I’ll apologise for 
being mean this afternoon, Richard. I’m 
sorry I said anything nasty. I am, really! 
You won’t go, will you?” 

‘‘ Please rest assured that I shouldn’t if it 
were not necessary.”’ 

“Oh!’? Betty subsided, studying him 
from the corners of her eyes. 

‘“*T—] shall be a little bit frightened at 
being left here alone in a strange house,’’ 
she ventured presently. 

‘““You should have considered 
fore,’”’ he replied calmly. 


that be- 


) 














“IT did, only I thought you’d—you'd 
change your mind about going.”’ 

‘* I’m not likely to change my mind when 
it is once made up.’ 

‘*No; I suppose not.’’ Betty sighed. 

He laid aside his cigar and pulled himself 
from his chair. 

‘*Isit late? Must you go now Couldn't 
you stay just a little longer? It’s going to 
be so—so gruesome all alone here.’’ 

‘“* The servants 

** But I don’t want to talk to the servants 
And I must talk to sémeone Couldn’t you 
stay until—oh, just until half-past nine o1 
ten? I’d be sleepy by that time. And it 
won't make a bit of difference to you.”’ 

He looked irresolutely at his watch, 
frowned, and pushed a button. 

‘*Maggie, tell Curran, please, to take the 
trap back to the stable,’ he said. eal 
shan’t want it fora while. I'1l let him know 
when I’m ready.’’ 

** Now that was nice of you,’’ said Betty 
gratefully. ‘‘Isn’t it funny that when 
people can be nice they’re not always 
nice? ”’ 

** Perhaps they’d be a little monotonous,” 
replied Richard with a smile. 

‘‘Is that your reason? ”’ she asked slyly. 

He was silent a moment 

“‘T suppose I have seemed somewha 
ungracious at times to-day, Miss Lee,’”’ he 
said apologetic ally. ‘I hope you will for 
give me. The fact is, I--well, perhaps, as 
we used to say when I was a youngster, | 
got out of bed at the wrong de th 
morning.”’ 

“Oh, but it was quite my fault,’ said 
Betty eagerly. ‘I’ve been horridly trying 





I didn’t mean to be, but—but | was disap 
pointed. I thought it was such a fine idea 
popping in like this. I had it all arranged, 
just how I’d arrive, and what I’d say, and 
what you’d say, and—it wasn’t a bit like 
>} ny 

‘I’m sorry, really. How-—er iow had 
you arranged it?” 

‘I’m afraid it sound lly now,” sh 
answered hesitatingly. ‘‘ Il was going to ge 


here just when you were finishing break 
fast—breakfast with lots of strawberries and 
nice, thick, yellow, count ‘ 
you have strawberries, Richard ?’’ she asked 
wistfully 

**T believe there are plenty of them grow 
ing in the garden,” he replied, “but I 
seldom eat them.’’ 





““T love them! And you were going to 


get up from the table w you i 
hand and say, ‘Why, if it n’t Betty! 


Where the Where under th un 


did you come from?’ And then you were 


going to kiss me. No, I suppose 
couldn’t have done that on account of be 
a ‘second.’ But you were vou to be, oh! 


just awfully glad to see me, and Aunt 
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Letitia was goin 
child, and have 
, z "> 
De Starving. 


bacon and 


oe me | 
breakfast 


ther 
Leti 


l se 


at el 


e were ho 


tia wasn’t 


50 badly, 
‘Oh, 


you 


b 


Miss 


ut 


’re nice to 
you never ran awa\ 

‘I think no 
most unadventurous chap in 
Phen you don’t 
vesterday 


} 


Nea 
5 


eC, 


o 
o* 


te 


ht 


» Say, ‘Now 
ye breakfast 
And I was 
eggs and drink a 
of nice hot conmee, and—and it wa 
to be so jolly! 


Unfortunately 


in the 


summer, 


strawberries 
I’m sorry 
Betty.’’ 


me 


here. 


] don’t care no\ 


I 


[ 
I 


w, R 
l Suppose 
Irom your 
seem ) 
know tI 


found 


Was 


Our own house was cl 
ft for the su 


’ when 
Bradfords’ house 
sensation There 
“oO tO. 
know—servants of 
even a caretaker. 


Richard, 


and « 


relative, al 


id 


Then I 


veered up. ¥ 
l 


r¢ lat ves 


useful to me about that time. 
ra while 


con 


f ' 
ICSsl 


ment,”’ 
‘* And I 
us \ 
Letitia 
what’s 
oY, 
won't 
wan 


“ 
She 
elt 
mh n 
He 
metl 
( 
up 
Inet 
and a 
| n 


that to 
1e boat! 
were 1n 


said 


*m very 


Ricl 


” 


Ta 


ther a d 


] 
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rt Ins, We can 
BT done.”’ 
aid Betty cheerful] 
» off and leave me 
will you, now 
itl d our « a 
lrase it, de i r 
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od she wa 
1 like music?’ 
nuch,’’ 
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1 know. 
thank us t 
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ing of the keys, she played foe eR ee 

a minuet of Gahm’s, and ab 
then, perhaps accepting it- 
suggestion, followed it 
with a suite of old English 
dances, dainty and stately 
and quaint. 

“Are you frantically 
bored?” she asked without 
turning. 

“Far from it. You play 
excellently. Please go on.” 

“T haven’t kept it up of 
late,” she said apologetic- 

’ ally, “and my memory is 
awful. What shall I play?” 
She looked tentatively to- 
vard the music cabinet. 
Do you know this, 
+ Richard ? ” 

Her fingers sought the 
keys again, and after a 
gay, brisk prelude’ her 

voice joined the piano, so 

ftly, though, that he had 
to lean forward to catch 
> words. 





“When I was one-and-twenty 
i heard a wise man say, 
‘Give crowns and pounds 

and guineas 
But not your heart away : 
Give pearls away and rubies 
But keep your fancy free.’ 
But 1 was one-and-twenty— 


No use to talk to me. 


“When I was one-and-twenty 
[ heard him say again, ~ 
‘The heart out of th 
Was never giv’n in vain: 
lis paid with sighs a-plenty 
And sold for endless rue.’ 
And I am two-and-twenty, 
And oh, ’tis true, ’tis true 
And I am two-and-twenty, Nae 








bosom 











And oh, ‘tis true, ‘tis true.” F 
. ‘He: fingers sought the keys again, —— 
Sti titans Secon eee Sa tt 
me piano. 
that,” he said, when the 
‘ast’ note had died away 
and she had turned with a questioning smile. beyond the portitres and stiffen to sudden 
“What is it?” Pe attention 
. ; “*When [ was One-and-twenty. from “Why, Aunt Letitia! ’’? he exclaimed. 
Manney Ss * Shropshire Lad’ cycle.’ (he door clicked to behind a tall woman 
The sound of wheels on the gravel cam of middle age whose thin, well-bred face, 
through the open windows. Richard looked till eminently sweet and attractive, spoke 
at his wat h and uttered an exclamation eloquently of weariness. Behind her, Cur- 
“What?” asked Betty. ran set down her bag and stood waiting. 
“It’s after ten Imost twenty minutes ‘Will you give Curran some money, 
past. Curran has evidently tired of waiting Richard, and let him _ pay the driver, 
tor me. If you'll excuse me now for leav- please ? No, my dear, I am not a ghost. 
Ing you, I’ll run up and change.” London was so warm, and I simply couldn't 


Speaking, he had reached the entrance to bring myself to staying there overnight. So 
the hall. Betty, watching him from the Il had an early dinner and—and——” 
Piano-stool, saw him suddenly pause just Miss Dallen’s voie falicred as her gaze, 
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passing her nephew, encountered a startling 


apparition at the drawing-room door. 
closed her eyes, 

“—-—and took the seven-fifteen train.” 

She opened her eyes again. No, the ap- 
parition was still there! It even moved! 
She raised a hand weakly and pointed. 

‘** Richard,”’ she said distressedly, ‘‘ is—is 
there anyone there?” 

He turned and looked. 

“Oh! I—I beg your pardon! 
this is——”’ 

A strange expression overspread Aunt 
Letitia’s face, an expression that mingled 
swift relief, vast surprise, and dawning sus- 
picion. The appariton, wth a merry laugh, 
moved quickly across the floor. 

“‘I am Betty Lee, Aunt Letitia.”” Aunt 
Letitia found herself limply shaking hands. 
*‘1’m Richard’s cousin, you know.’’ Aunt 
Letitia found herself nodding and murmur- 
ing. ‘‘And I’ve come to visit you.’’ Aunt 
Letitia heroically summoned her wandering 
faculties. She bent and kissed the smiling 
face. 

“Of course!’’ she said kindly. ‘So 
stupid of me, my dear, to be away when you 
arrived. I’m very glad to see you.’’ Her 
gaze travelled toward the stairway. ‘And 
your mother? I presume she was too tired 
to wait up.” 


She 


b 


This 


CHAPTER V 


« OUSIN RICHARD!” 

Richard’s pen paused, and he 
raised his gaze from the paper to 
frown inquiringly at the closed door 

to the library. There was a knock. 

‘Cousin Richard, are you terribly 
busy?’’ asked a voice from beyond the 
locked portal. 

** er-—I’m afraid I am just now.” 

** Then I won’t stay but a moment.”’ 

After a second of irresolution Richard laid 
kis pen down with a sigh, crossed the room, 
and opened the door. Betty, a pencil in one 
hand and a sheet of paper in the other, 
entered. 

“I’m so sorry to disturb you,’’ she an- 
nounced with a radiant smile of apology, 
‘but Aunt Letitia thinks— Oh! what a 
nice big room!’’ She stopped just inside 
the door and gazed about her. ‘ But—isn’t 
it awfully dare ?”’ 

Richard closed the door. 
replied briefly. 

Betty shot a look at his countenance. “I 
won't stay, Richard. You see, Aunt Letitia 
and I have been having a nice long talk. 
Isn’t-she a perfect dear? ’’ 

** Er—quite so.”’ 

*°Oh, she is! She say he’s just burst- 
ing with joy to have me here!”’ 

“Indeed? You—er—you’re certain she 
ased those words? ”’ 


‘* Possibly,’”’ he 
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**N-no; but that’s what she meant, May 
I sit down?’”’ : 

‘Of course. I beg your pardon.” 

Betty ensconced herself in a severe and 


angular armchair with a grimace of dis 
taste. ‘‘ Don’t you ever have any cuddly 
chairs? ’’ she asked. Well, let me se¢ 
Oh, we were talking about Aunt Letitia 
Well, Aunt Letitia says she thinks I ought 
to write to Dad and Mum immediately and 
tell them just where I am.”’ , 

‘*T quite agree with her.’’ 

“Yes, of course. And I shall cabl 
them too. But there’s no hurry about that, 
for they won’t get to New York for four 
days yet at the earliest. When I do cabk 
I shall ask them to send my trunks straight 
back. How long do you think it ought 
take, Richard?” 

“IT really can’t say. Possibly a fortnight 
after they get your cablegram.”’ 


‘But that’s awful! Well, I'll simply 
have to buy new things. And now about th 
letter. Aunt Letitia and I looked up th 


sailings, and the Aurania leaves to-morrow 
noon. Aunt Letitia says that 
letter posted here now it ought to catch th 
boat. So I’ve been trying to write it, but 
it’s awfully hard work, and [ thought per- 
haps you’d help me. Will you 

“‘Help you to write your letter 


Te." Betty nodded, smil f 
sweetest. ‘It will take but a few minut 
I never write very long letters. I-—I just 


try to express what I have to say briefly a 
succinctly.” 

**An excellent plan,” d 
slight smile. ‘‘ Still, it seems to me that 
you should be able to express yoursell 
‘briefly and succinctly’ without my assist 
ance.”’ 

“But I can’t! I’ve been trying for hal! 
an hour. And it’s almost ¢leven o'clock 
already.’” She jumped up and _ crossed 
quickly to the big desk. ‘‘ Bring another 
chair,’? she commanded. She seated herselt 
in Richard’s place, calmly pushed aside his 
manuscript, and tried the nib of the pen o! 


said Rich 





her thumbnail. ‘*Now, vou dictate, ¢ 
I’ll write,’? she announced, dipping the pe! 
in ink. 

** But—er—look here,’”’ began R 
blankly, seating himself beside her 
don’t know what you want to say! 


haven’t run away from my parents 
Betty tapped the end of the pen betwee! 


two very small, verv white row of teeth 
and observed him reflectively. Chen, Pl 
dictate and you write,’’ she said _ finally 
“But you must help me.’’? She pa d th 
pen to him ' 

“OF cour e,”? he said, *' you understand 
that vou’ll have to copy it out in your wn 
writing?” 

**T suppose so,’”’ she sighed. ‘* But never 
mind. The principal thing is to get 1t com 
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posed. Now, then—let—me—see. Begin 
‘Dearest Dad and Mum.’ Have you got 


Let me see. 
' 


What funny, 
I wish you could see 


that down? . 
printy, little writing 


my writing! It’s perfectly te ‘rrible. Dad 
pretends he can’t read it. ‘Dearest Dad 
and Mum——’ Come to think of it, 


Richard, I believe we’d better write this to 
Dad. Start again and write ‘Dear old 
Dadums.’ ” 
“<Dear old’ I beg your pardon? ”’ 
“¢Dadums: D-a-d-u-m-s.’ I always call 
him that when I want to make a hit. Of 
course he will know that, but it doesn’t 
matter. ‘I hope you had a pleasant trip 
across. I am quite well and miss you a 
great deal. But I realise that you will both 
have a more enjoyable trip——’ I used 
‘trip,’ didn’t 1? ‘A more enjoyable visit 
without me to bother you. I shall be quite 
ill right here at home. As you will see by 
his paper, I am visiting my cousin, Richard 
il] idge, and his aunt, Miss Dallen, at 
“The Hermitage,’?’ Amhurst. It is a most 
charming place, and everybody is very kind 
tome and so glad to have me with them.’ ”’ 
Betty shot a sly glance at Richard, but 
that gentleman’s face remained non-com 
mittal; and if his pen faltered Betty did not 
“*T was going to the Bradfords’, but 
found they had left town. So I came here 
and like it very much. For the present you 
may address me here. My plans are not yet 
not yet—perfected. Perhaps I shall join 





Hi 


the Parkinsons in Scotland if I can find 
out where they are.’ Now, what else, 
Richard ? ”’ 

“Possibly something in the way of—er 


ontrition would be 
stances,’ 


allowable 
he replied dryly. 
“Contrition? Oh, you 
ning away? N-no; you see, I went into that 
thoroughly in the letter I wrote the night 
before last. There’s no use recalling un- 
Pleasant things, is there? Shall I say that 
uu wish to be remembered to them? ”’ 
“Certainly; my kindest regards to them.” 


in the circum- 


mean about run- 





“Oh, wait a minute! ‘I hope by the 
ime this reaches you you will have sent 
my trunks back, because I haven’t a thing 
) put on. If you like you can send 
Higgins back with them, although I shan’t 
need her.’ *? 
8 “Who, pray, is Higgins?’’ asked 
1 hard. 

“My mand. You see, I couldn’t run 


away with her too, because I was afraid if 


I took her into the secret she would tell 
Mum. And she would have, too—the de- 
ceitful thing! I hope they don’t send her. 
Write: ‘I think it would be a nice plan to 
let Higgins visit her folks in America. She 
— always talking about going home to see 
wet peor dle, and, maybe, it would be a good 
plan to let her have a jolly big dose of it. 
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There, that ought to settle Higgins! Now 
write: ‘Please cable the office to send me 
some money at once, because I’m flat ’—no, 
‘because I’m quite out of funds. I hope 
you and Mum will have a fine time and 
come home feeling fine and fit. My cousin 
says I am to present his very warmest re- 
gards and—and——’” (Betty hesitated and 
cast an anxious look at the scribe) ‘‘ ‘and 
tell you how delighted he is to have me with 


him—and Aunt Letitig.’ I think we'd 
better get Aunt Letitia in there, too.’ 
“Tl think it would be advisable,’’ mur- 


mured Richard. 

‘Now write: ‘Much love 
affectionate daughter Betty.’ 
what a lot I’ve written! Do you really 
think it’s necessary for me to copy it, 
Richard? Dad could read it so much 
easier as it is; your writing is so very neat 
and plain.’ 

** Considering that it is your letter I think 
you’d better copy it.’ 


from your 
Oh, dear! 


“We-ell, all right. Is there anything 
else you can think of to say? You 
wouldn’t try to make it more emphatic 


about Higgins, would you? I suppose I’d 
better not, for Dad might take it into his 
head that I didn’t want her. And if he did, 
it would be horribly like him to send her. 
So that’s all. And thank you very much. 
1 don’t know how I’d ever have got it 
written without your help, Richard.” 

Richard grunted. 

‘““Oh, but you did help, really! Now 
I’ll copy this, and then Aunt Letitia and I 
are going to drive over to the village to 
post it. Will you come too?” 

‘‘“Thanks, but I think not. I—er—had 
some dim notion of doing a little writing 
this morning.”’ 

‘But the morning’s as good as gone. 
come!” 

‘““My dear young lady,’’ he replied sar- 
castically, ‘‘the announcement may come as 
a surprise to you, but nevertheless it is a 
fact that I am supposed to be engaged in 
the labour of—er—writing a book.’’ 


Do 


“Oh! Then you won’t come.” Betty 
picked up the sheet of manuscript upon 
which he had been writing. ‘‘* Having 


before his mind the precise object of in- 
quiry,’’’ she read with a puzzled brow, 
“and having also stated——’ What's it 
about, Richard? Is it a novel: 

“Tt is a work on E nglish Composition.”’ 


>? 


“Oh, how nice! I should love to read 
it. When will it be printed in a book?” 
‘“‘At the present rate of progress,’’ re- 


plied Richard glumly, ‘‘ about next Christ- 
mas.”’ 

“You mean, because I interrupted you?” 
asked Betty, untroubled. “Oh, but of 
course I’ll never do it again. You see, 
Aunt Letitia has been telling me about it. 
She says you must have everything very 
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quict from nine till one, and that no one 


must go near your study. She advised me 
not to come.” 


“And so you came?” 


“Yes.” She laughed softly as he held 
the door open for her. “Poor Aunt Letitia! 
She’s dreadfully afraid of you, isn’t she?” 


“T was not aware that | inspired her with 
fear.” 


Betty smiled wickedly. “It does sound 
absurd, doesn’t it? Good-bye. If you 
change your mind about coming with 
us _ 





“Thank you, but——” 
Betty, half-way across the library, clapped 
her hands to her ears. “I know! You 


never change your mind; so careless of me 
to forget!” 
CHAPTER VI 
_ NYWAY, I made you work,” said 
Betty in triumph, dropping het 


racket and subsiding on the bench 

at the side of the court. It was the 
fourth day of her visit, and she had be 
guiled Richard into a game of tennis. After 
yielding to defeat in the first two sets, she 
had managed to carry the third to deuce 
games, being finally beaten 7—5. “And if 
[ had something to play in besides this” 
indicating the white serge skirt borrowed 
from Aunt Letitia—“and these ”—holding 
up for inspection one brown canvas shoe 
which she had bought in the village—‘“] 
could do better.” 

“You play a very good game,” acknow- 
ledged Richard, mopping his face with his 
handkerchief. 

“IT won a be-oo-tiful silver cup at school 
once. If it wasn’t for that beastly slice 
of yours, Richard, I think I’d stand some 


show. Couldn’t you teach me that?” 

“That would be revealing trade secrets,” 
laughed Richard. 

“Richard,” she said presently. 

“Ves? ” 

“Would you be—oh, just simply heart 
broken if I went away?’ 

He looked at her suspiciously. “Why do 
vou ask?” 

' “Because,” she answered eravely. I'm 
going.” 

“Going away! What for he asked, 
startled. 

“Reasons, Richard: lots of them For 
one, I don’t think you care to have me her 
very much. I bother you.” 

“My dear Betty 

“Ves, I do. JI can see it I interfere 
with your work, And I do thi: you don't 
approve of. I use slang, and—and I don't 
construct my sentences properly.” 

* Nonsense! ” 

“And yesterday when I put that bowl of 
flowers on your desk you took them off 

“J—er—appreciated them, really,” he 


stammered guiltily, “but I'm not used to 
having flowers about——” 

But I know that you'd be able to work 
better if I went away Besides, 
here four days now.’ 

* But- where 


I've been 


eT are you going if you 

leave here? Have you heard from your 
friends, the—the , ; 

“ Bradfords: No, not yet. You see, 


Richard, | haven’t written yet 
“Then [ certainly think you'd better stay 
here, Betty.”” 
“And you don’t want me to go away 
‘Not unless you wish to.’ 


“And if I did wish to, and went, woul 
you be sorry?” 
~ “T would naturally miss you,” he replied 
vacuely. 

“Then I won’t go,” she said radiantly, 


“T wasn’t, any way.” 
“[ beg your pardon? ” 


“7 mean, I wasn’t going to stay. Just to 
London to buy some clothes.” 

“Oh! Richard smiled. 

“Aunt Letitia is going with me, to- 
morrow; and we’re going to have a pe 
fectly gorgeous time shopping. I’ve simpl 
got to hav clothes! Lots of clothe ‘” she 
added dreamily. 

“Well?” 

“Well, you see” she tudied her feet 


distastefully ak I haven't any money, 
Richard.” 

“Oh, yes, I see. I shall be very glad t 
supply that deficiency. How much 
lot of clothes cost? ” 


“Well, could you let me have—f 
pounds?” 
“What! Great Scott, Betty, are | 


going to buy out Bond Street 
“No, but I need so many things, Cousi! 
Richard! Just think, I haven’t anything at 
all. Ima rine yourself without anything 
all!’ 
“H’m! 


must have fifty pounds, 


I’d rather not 
I'll see 





done I’m atraid I haven’t that much or 
hand, but I can give you a cheque, and 
you can get it cashed in town 

Thank You're a dear Ar 
Ric hard = 

Go on; tell me the wor 

“It’s just about dinner.’ , 

“What about dinner? Do you mean that 
vou want another fifty for that? ” 

‘Silly! Of course not! But Aunt Letitia 
and I will be all alone, and I thought pet 
nay it would be nice to have Cra 

cet Do you think it’ juite prope 
for women to dine alone at an hotel : 

Tt the behave themselves I think ! 
can answer for Aunt Letitia 

Bettv laughed softly. sut it W yuld be 
nicer to have a man, wouldn’t it? You 
vou don’t think you’d like to go with | 
do vou! 

I do not,” he answered promptl 
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“J was afraid you wouldn’t. So I thought 
of Mr, Craigie.” 


“Only, ot course,” he said slyly, “as an 


after-thought.” 
Betty smiled. “I’m glad you approve, 
Richard. I’ll telephone him when we get 


in town. And in case anything should 
come up about—about his coming here, 
Richard ? ” 

“Eh? Oh, I see. 
invite him?” 

“Well, he might expect it, mightn’t he? 
And it would be so awkward if Aunt Letitia 
and I couldn’t say anything—if we had to. 
Of course, Richard, if you’d rather not 
have him—— Still, maybe you could get 
more work done if you had someone to take 
me off your hands. Don’t you think so?” 

“My dear young lady, if you want that 
idiot up here, pray invite him; but don’t, 
please don’t, try to make me believe that 
my happiness and future prosperity depend 
upon it.” 

“Then you don’t want him?” asked Betty 
dolefully. 

“Want him? Why—er—confound 
no!—that is, if you want him- 

“T don’t unless you do,” she answered, 
disappointed. 

“Tell him,” said Richard dryly, “that I 
shall esteem it a great favour if he will 
I with Ris presence for—how 


You’d like to have me 


him, 


honour us 
long?” 

“We-ell,” said Betty weightily, “you 
can’t very well ask him for less than three 
days,can you? Suppose we invite him from 
from Friday to Monday? ” 

“Very well.” 

“And then if you wanted him to stay 
longer you could ask him, couldn’t you?” 

“T might.” 

“That’s settled, then, isn’t it? ” 

“Look here, Betty, 1 hope you won't let 
anything occur between you and Tom 
Craigie while your people are away.’ 
“What sort of anything?” asked Betty, 
het eyes dancing. 

“Why, I mean—an engagement. It 
wouldn’t be quite the thing, you know 

“Wouldn’t it?” she asked demurely. 

“It certainly would not,” he replied 
shortly, “Besides, as vou are under my 
charge——” 


“Richard, you're not jealous, are you? 
You—you don’t want to marry me yourself, 
do you?” 
“Goodness, no!” he ejaculated. 
, Betty's laugh rang delightedly. 
ut you needn’t bite my head 
gasped, 


“But 
off,” she 


CHAPTER VII 


’M so glad,” said Aunt Letitia the next 
morning, when, with the carriage at 
the door, she waited for Betty to come 

. down, “that you've invited Mr. 

Craigie, Richard.” 
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“That J have! ” 

“Why, yes; you have, haven’t you? I 
mean, you are going to. Betty said Pe 

“I suppose,” replied Richard thought- 
fully, “I could claim undue coercion, or 
whatever the legal phrase is, but I fancy it 
is hardly worth while.” ; 

“What are you talking about, dear? 1 
was speaking of Mr. Craigie. Betty says 
you want me to ask him out here for a 
week-end.” 

“It is the dearest wish of my life,” he 
responded vravely. 

The carriage rolled away at a little after 
eight, Betty waving farewell all the length 
oi the drive. Later, when Richard retired 
to the study and seated himself at his desk, 
a great and marvellous silence was settled 
over the house. Assuring himself that to- 
day, at least, he would he able to make 
progress, he lighted his pipe, drew his 
manuscript to him, and ran through his 
notes. Presently he selected a_ soberly 
bound volume from the rack beside him and 
opened it where a marker lay. Then he 
relighted his pipe. Finally he pushed his 
notes away and leaned back in his chair, 
his hands behind his head, and puffed big 
clouds of grey smoke toward the ceiling. 
Time passed. 

He aroused himself suddenly with a 
scowl, and leaned over the book once more. 
In the act of turning a page, his eyes 
wandered to a window, and he saw that 
the weather had grown cloudy. He hoped 
it wouldn’t rain. Of course, they could take 
a taxi and do their shopping, but he fancied 
it would be rather unpleasant. He glanced 
at the desk clock. Why, they were half 
way there by now. Good gracious! Where 
had the time gone? Nearly eleven, and 
he hadn't touched pen to paper! Resolutely 
he laid aside his pipe, and frowned, ab- 
sorbed in the virgin sheet of paper. At last 
he wrote half a dozen lines. 

After all, even should it rain here the 
weather might be quite fair in London—he 
found his mind more astray—and 
doubtless Betty would display enough sense 
to purchase a pair cf practical shoes, and 
not go running around over wet footpaths in 
those absurd, paper-soled pumps. And _ in 
any case it was not his place to worry! 

He relighted his pipe. What was the 
matter with the place to-day? The silence 
Was uncanny! It—it got on his nerves. He 
tossed down his pen and walked to the 
hearth, and there, his back to the fireplace, 
frowned at the grey world while the desk 
clock ticked eff the precious minutes. 

Later he returned to work, and, having 
read what he had written, scrunched the 
sheet up disgustedly and tossed it away. 





once 


What absolute drivel! And then, while 
he was still striving for a fresh start, a 
far-off chiming announced that it was 


luncheon-time, 
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The rain came just as he had seated him- 
self at the table—a slow, soft, persistent 
drizzle that blotted out the world beyond 
the garden hedge. With some thought of 
making up for another wasted forenoon, he 
returned to the study after his solitary 
luncheon, and dipped his pen again. But 
after staring at an empty shect of paper 
for a quarter of an hour, he pushed back 
his chair and strode to the porch door. 

The garden looked forlorn. There was 
no temptation in that direction. For an 
hour he mooned about the library, rear- 
ranging some books, trying to read. At 
four, donning a rain-coat and a cap, and 
seizing his heaviest stick, he splashed off 
down the driveway and spent an hour 
tramping over the wet, soppy countryside. 

Dinner was a dreary meal. After coffee 
he went to the piano and tried to pick out 
the tune of a song Betty had sung the night 
of her arrival. Failing in that, he strove 
to recall.some of the songs he had sung 
at college. In the middle of one of them 
Maggie appeared on the scene, looking 
vastly concerned, to ask if he had called 


her, and he stopped in disgust. Having 
finished his one cigar, he deliberately 
lighted a second. That lasted him until 


he could with decency ascend to his room, 
and with the soft patter of the rain in his 
ears he at last fell asleep. 

“Curran, I want you to drive over and 
mect the eleven-forty train from London,” 
directed Richard the next morning. “ Miss 
Dallen and Miss Lee will be on it.” 

This was at nine o'clock, 

“She shouldn’t expect me to sacrifice a 
whole morning’s work in order to meet her 
at the station,” he reflected. “Curran will 
do quite as well. Besides, she’s capable 
of bringing Tom back with her to-day, and 
I’m blessed if I’ll drive away over there 
to welcome that idiot! ” 

This was at ten o'clock. 

And then, at two and a half minutes past 
eleven, he hurried to the bell in a panic and 
summoned a maid. “Has Curran gone yet, 
Maggie?” he demanded. 

“No, sir; he’s getting ready.” 

“Tell him—tell him I have decided to 
drive to the station mysel!.” 

The train was nearly twentv minutes late, 
and Richard, alternately soothing the chest- 
nut cob and puffing at his pipe, scorned 
himself for his weakness and wished him- 
self at home. When at last the long train 
drew wearily into the station, he almost 
hoped that Betty and Aunt Letitia were not 
on it. 


But they were; at least, Aunt Letitia 
had arrived, but Betty was not visible. 
It was only when she was _ laughing 


at him that he awoke to the fact that the 
radiant young person in a suit of white 
ratine and a wonderful hat with a pert 
cockade of Natier blue in front was Betty. 


“Richard, we’ve got dozens of bags and 
bundles! Do you think we can get them 
all in?” She was already handing them to 
him, and while he was piling the floor in 
front with them, Aunt Letitia arrived with 
more. 

“Why, Richard,” she exclaimed, “how 
nice of you to meet us! Is anything th 
matter with Curran?”’ 

“Nothing, apart from his usual laziness,” 
he replied. “I’d be glad to get out and 
assist you, but if I did this animal would 


bolt. I can take a few more bundles in 
front here. I hope you had a successful 
trip.” 


“We had the time of our lives!” declared 
Betty. “Didn’t we, Aunt Letitia? And 
just wait, Richard, until you see the gowns 
I’ve bought!” 

“TI fancy I’m seeing one of them now,” 
he answered, searching the platform appre- 
hensively for Tom Craigie. 

“Oh, this! Do you like it? It was 
ridiculously cheap, wasn’t it, Aunt Letitia? 
But do you like my hat? Don’t you think 
it’s sweet? He will like my big one, won't 
he, Aunt Letitia? ” 

Richard condescendingly approved of the 
hat, and the cob waltzed his way out of 
the village and home. In the hall, while 
Curran was transferring bags and parcels to 
the maids, Betty held out a pair of white- 
gloved hands to Richard. 

“You haven't once said you were glad to 
have us back,” she challenged. 

Richard took the hands gingerly. 
rvecessary to say it?” he asked. 

Betty nodded emphatically. “Very, wher 
you don’t even look it! And, Richard, | 
haven’t told you!” 

“What?” he asked. 

“He’s coming on Friday, to stay until 
Monday! Isn’t that nice?” 

“Very,” he replied. “I suppose you mean 
Tom Craigie?” 

“Of course. And I am to telephone him 
whether it is all right about the stable, 
Richard?” 

“The stable? I had thought of putting 
him up in the house.” 

“Sillv! The car, of course! I told hin 
I thought there would be plenty of roon 
for it. There is, isn’t there?’’ 

“Good gracious! Is he 
thing here?” 

“Don’t vou want him to? I 
would be jolly to go around and see som 
of the places, Richard. Why, 
over to Lenox for luncheon, and—and se 
everything! Don’t you really want him to 
bring his car?” 

“JT don’t care what he does: only I don’t 
see where he’s going to keep it.” ; 

“Isn’t there room in the stable? Would 
it hurt if the trap stood outside, Richard, 
just for two or three days? Of course, 1! 
it would “ 


«Is it 


bringing that 
thought 


we could g 
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“Not at all. Tell him to bring it along, 
and we’ll do the best we can for him.” 

“You're a duck! ” declared Betty. 

At luncheon Betty was again _trans- 
formed, Acream-white serge skirt with a tiny 
black stripe, a blouse of white voile, hand- 
embroidereé and tucked, white stockings 
and shoes, and a white leather belt. She 
laughed enjoyably at Richard’s look of be- 
wilderment, and dropped him a curtsy at 
the doorway. 

“Well?” she asked, 

“It’s rather breath-taking, 
ledged. “When—er—when do you change 
again? I want to be prepared.” 

“Not until dinner-time. Still, if anyone 
should drop in for afternoon tea, I have a 
perfect dream of a gown I could get into. 
| wish you could have seen me trying on 
yesterday evening, Richard.” 

“My dear!” murmured Aunt Letitia. 

“Oh, well, you know what I mean. I 
wish you could have been in the next room 
and seen the perfect procession of errand 
girls and fitters! There were dozens! 
Didn't we have a perfectly gorgeous time, 
Aunt Letitia?’ 

“Tt was quite exciting, dear.” 

“Exciting! It was just like a wedding! 
And oh, Richard, before I forget it, I owe 
Aunt Letitia eight pounds! ” 

“You mean you spent that fifty?” 

“Like that—pouf! It didn’t last any 
time, my dear man. Things are frightfully 
h Why, what do you 


» he acknow- 


high at this season. 
suppose I paid for this blouse, Richard? 
And you can see it’s the simplest sort of a 
thing,” 

“T haven’t the least idea, Betty.” 

“Oh, well, give a guess! You must know 
something about the prices of things.” 

“Ah, ten—no, two guineas?” 

“Richard!” she exclaimed reproachfully. 
“Why, look at all these dear, tiny little 
tucks! Two pounds eighteen, Richard! 
Isn’t that perfectly absurd? I really needed 
half a dozen, but at that price I simply 
couldn’t afford more than three. One of the 
others is really sweet—it cost three guineas, 
I think, I’ve got the dreamiest evening 
gown, Richard! It’s a model, and I think 
twas absurdly cheap at fifteen guineas, 
font you, Aunt Letitia?” 
“I’m sure it was, my dear. 


| But do eat 
incheon now, 


Richard would much rather 


ee your things than hear about them, I’m 
sure 


CHAPTER VIII 


URING the next few days Curran 
made periodical trips to the station 
and brought back oblong pasteboard 
boxes ot various sizes, and Betty and 

_ Letitia, assisted by Sophie, spent much 
ime in secret session. And ever so often 
Richard was called upon to view and ad- 


1] 
i 
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mire, and in the course of time became 
able to. distinguish chiffon broadcloth from 
charmeuse, and a revere from a guimpe. 

About this time a cable message reached 
Betty from New York. She showed it to 
Richard directly she had read it. 


left to-day. Both 
Love.—FATHER.” 


“Trunks well. 
Writing. 
“H’m!” Richard commented. “It’s diffi- 

cult to discern from this whether your 

father is still angry or has become recon- 
ciled.” 

“Oh, reconciled,” said Betty. “Why, 
that’s quite an affectionate message from 
Dad! It’s all right now. You’ll see. I 
do wish, though, I knew whether they’ve 
sent Higgins to visit the Higginses!” 

After dinner that evening, Betty, who was 
reading the country paper, and sipping a 
cup of sugar melted in coffee, suddenly ex- 
claimed, “So that’s where they are! ” 

“And who might they be?” asked Aunt 
Letitia. 

“The Bradfords. They’re at Burfield. 
They’ve taken a cottage. I remember that 
Nancy said last year they thought of try- 
ing Burfield next. You see, they’ve tried 
almost every other place. Well, the things 
I’ve bought will do very well until my 
trunks come, won’t they? Is Burfield very 
dressy?” 

“Then you think of visiting these friends 
of yours?” asked Aunt Letitia. 

“Oh, of course. I can’t stay here all the 
summer, you dear thing! I only invited 
myself for a fortnight, and that will soon 
be up. I must write Nancy to-morrow. 
Please, somebody, help me to remember.” 

Aunt Letitia shot an inquiring glance at 
Richard. He was thoughtfully watching a 
cloud of smoke writhe through the window. 
The weather had turned cooler, and they 
had had their coffee in the drawing-room. 

“I’m sure, Betty,” said Aunt Letitia 
finally, receiving no assistance from her 
nephew—“I’m sure we’d be very glad to 
have you stay here as long as you can stand 
us. Certainly, we can’t equal Burfield for 
gaiety, but if you don’t mind our hum- 
drum ways, dear——” 

“Of course Betty’s tired of them, Aunt,” 
said Richard stiffly. “TI, for one, don’t 
blame her.” 

“That’s a mean, horrid thing to say, 
Richard. I just love it here, and you know 
it, but I don’t intend to sponge all the 
summer on you.” 

“Not when you can get the gaiety of Bur- 
field, evidently,” he replied. 


Betty flushed, opened her mouth to speak, 
caught back the first word on the tip of her 
tongue, and finished her sugar and coffee. 


Then she arose quietly and passed into the 
hall. 

“You shouldn’t have hurt her feelings so, 
Richard,” said Aunt Letitia. “After all, 











it’s not to be wondered at that she should 
prefer a—a gayer place, dear.” 

“That is only what | observed,” replied 
Richard coldly. “So why should she take 
offence?” 

“But the way you said it, Richard, 
wasn’t She paused. The front door 
slammed gently. “I wonder if she put any- 
thing on.” 

Richard made no answer. 

“Tom Craigie comes to-morrow, doesn’t 
he?” he asked indifferently a minute later. 





“Yes, some time in the afternoon. He 
said it would depend on the road.” 
“[ wish he’d get lost!” muttered 


Richard. 

Ten minutes later he finished his cigar, 
arose, frowned over some music on the top 
of the piano, and presently strode from the 
room. Aunt Letitia listened. A door closed 
noisily, Aunt Letitia nodded, and went on 
with her embroidering. 

There was a chill in the air, and only 


once or twice had the moon peered out 
from behind the clouds. It was in hiding 
when Richard stepped out on the path 
which led along the front of the house. He 


had swung a coat over his arm and donned 
a cap. He felt certain that he would find 
Betty in the garden, and so he passed 
through the white gate and looked about 
through the half-darkness. He was on the 
point of calling to her, when a blur of 
lighter tone took shape against the shadows 
of the study porch. She was seated on the 


edge of the porch. He walked across to 
her in silence. 
“Aunt Letitia is afraid you will take 


cold,” he announced, as he stood over her 
and held out the coat. “You had better 
put this on.” 

‘f am quite warm, thank you,” she re- 
plied in tones matching his in chilly polite- 
ness. Nevertheless, she accepted the coat, 


and slipped it over her shoulders. Having 
performed his ostensible errand, there: 
seemed no reason for lingering. On the 
other hand, to retreat gracefully seemed 
even more difficult. He thought of drop- 
ping some caution against remaining out 
too long, and then stepping across the 
porch and into the dimly lighted study. 


Fortunately, however, he remembered in 
time that the porch door was locked from 
the inside. To go back the way he had 
come, leaving her alone out there in the 
darkness, seemed indefensible. Besides, he 
really wanted to render an apology for his 
churlishness. The lengthened. 
Richard remained standing in the path, 
awkward and dumb. Once he thought she 
turned her head and looked up at him, but 


silence 


it was too dark to be certain of that. A 
dozen remarks suggested themselves and 
were repulsed as inane. Of course, it wa 


perfectly feasible to ask her forgiveness in 


-O many words and retire with dignity, but 
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some demon of perversity ruled him to. 
night. 

“Won't vou sit down? ” 
sweetly polite. 

“No, thank you. 
replied stiffly. 

Silence settled down again. The moon 
crept out from under a pile of purple-black 
clouds, bathed the world in silver light {or 
a moment, and was again obscured. Sud- 
denly little stifled sounds came to him fron 
the figure on the porch—sounds which 
Richard, with a quick, dismayed softening 
of his mood, told himself were sobs, Sh 
was crying. What a brute he had been! 
Impulsively he reached down and laid 
hand on her shoulder. He feel it 
shake under the rough surface of the coat. 
The sounds, as though defying restraint 
bec ame louder, 

“Betty!” he said softly. “Please!” 

Then his hand fell trom the 
and he stepped back, surprised, suspicious 
Was it possible that—that—— 

It was. Richard turned on his heel and 
walked down the path and through the gat 
And as he passed the corner of the hous 
the sound of laughter, bubbling, merry, and 
unrestrained, fell upon his outraged ears. 

The next morning you would hav 
thought, from Betty’s attitude, that nothing 
at all had happened. Such a well-behaved 
Betty! Prompt to the minute at breakfast 
So attentive to Aunt Letitia’s wants. So 
concerned about Richard’s appetite, whic! 
was not of the, best this morning. In sh 
so angelic that Aunt Letitia openly b 
upon her and secretly wondered, whil 
Richard, nursing his wounded dignity, 
pelled all her advances with polite hauteur 

“Mr. Craigie will have a splendid day 
for his trip,” observed Aunt Letitia. 

“Won't he!” agreed Betty. “It’s a per- 
fectly wonderful morning. The air’s like- 
like—what is it you liken air to, Richard, 
when you want to say something nice about 
OF alg 


she asked at ] 


ast, 


I’m going indoors,” he 


could 


shoulder 


rt 


eamed 


“T really can’t say.” 

“Well, whatever it is, it’s just like it, 
continued Betty, undeterred. “I’ve been! 
the garden with Curran. I picked the da 
lingest bunch of flowers for sour study, 
Richard.” 

“Thank vou, but you should not hav 


bothered.” 

“On, but I love to plc k flowers Curral 
says I should cut them, but I didn’t have 
anvthing to cut them with, 


you sce at 


tried very hard to be cross, but I w yuldn't 
let him. Curran’s a funny old dear, 150! 
he?” 

After breakfast, when Richard, having 


glanced through a paper, started toward the 
study, Betty intervened 

“You’re not going to work yet, are you 
she asked. “Why, it’s only a little alte 
nine.” 


e 
if 


BETTY UNINVITED 


«Jt will be half-past before I get started,” As Richard shook hands with him, he won- 
1e answerec dered at the difficulty he experienced in 
“Well, but couldn’t you come out just a making his “Hallo, Tom! Glad to see 
minute? Curran is going to mark the you!” sound sincere. They had been friends 
tennis-court. Let’s go and see him do it. ever since their second vear in a preparatory 
“Really, Betty, I thought you understo Md school, and Richard had = always been 
by this time that 


the morning is my 
time to work. Now, 
please, don’t ask 
again.” 
“Youre still 
angry, eren’t you?” 
che askea, studying 
his face with anxious 
eves, “Richard, I’m 
sorry I laughed.” 
“Jr's ot no conse 
quence,” he replied 
indifferently. 

“J—I didn’t mean 
to hurt your feel- 
ings, really. But— 
but it was so funny, 
1 standing there 
and not saying any- 
thing, and I sitting 
here and not saying 
anything.” 

“It was 
doubtedly a 


Imorous 


VAT 


u n- 
very 
situation,” 
he returned dryly. 
“Unfortunately, my 
sense of humour is 
er—apparently de 
ficient.” 

\ smile stole into 
her eyes as he turned 
away. “I shouldn't 
sav apparently, 
Richard,” 


she an 
swered., 
His first act when 


le door closed bc 
hind him 
lutely to 


Was reso- 
; seize upon 
a vase of pink rose 
which adorned hi 
desk and transfer it 
to the distant mante] 
After that he 
for quite 


stood 
five Minutes 
and glowered at the 
fending 


see No, 
like that,’ 


blossoms. 
Then he seated him- 


sett at the desk, arranged his work before 
hin : 

ddr dipped his pen in the ink, and 
addressed the clock sternly. 

“She's 


in such guod spirits because he’s 

oming this afternoon,” he muttered. 

For some unaccountable reason he 

ormed an excellent morning’s work 

iets Craigie rolled up the drive at four 
cK IN a big erey touring car 

hetve-racking shriek of an 


per- 


with a 
clectru horn 
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Pe | 


I won't be said good night to 
Betty declared ’”’ 





Drawn by 


—)). Nii. Charles Horrell, 
genuinely fond of Tom, even though he 
disapproved of the other’s frivolity and 


lack of earnestness. 


But now he realised 
that he was dimly 


resenting Tom’s advent, 
resenting, the fervour of the welcome 
accorded him by the others It was as 
though a thin film of ice had coated the old 
friendliness. 

As Curran saw Tom’s kit-bag, and the 
new-comer responded gaily to the ladies’ 


too, 
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questions, Richard found himself viewing 
his friend with a new interest—an interest 
at once critical and slightly hostile. Good- 
looking Tom certainly was. Not quite as 
tall as Richard, a little broader, a little 
“better-fed,” to use a convenient phrase, he 
looked also less hard and well-conditioned. 

The two men, followed by Curran with the 
kit-bag, went up to Tom’s room. Tom 
tossed a dust-coat and a pair of goggles 
on to the bed, and turned enthusiastically 
to his host as Curran closed the door be- 
hind him. 

“Richard, you lucky dog, she’s a stun- 
ner!” he exclaimed. “Good heavens, man, 
why did you never tell me you had a cousin 
like that? Think of the years I’ve been 
wasting, eh?” 

“Not wasting, Tom,” replied Richard. 
“Or, at least, you’ve not been quite idle.” 

“The things you allude to, Richard, are 
gone, forgotten; they never were! And-I 
stick to wasted. Honest, old man, she’s the 
nicest girl I ever met. And dance—good- 
ness! Well, how are you, anyway? Look- 
ing a bit ragged, aren’t you? By Jove! I’m 
glad to be here, old Sobersides! ” 

“Did you have a good run?” 

“Fair. Had a flat tyre and lost twenty- 
five minutes. Made up for it, though, after- 
wards. I did forty right along between 
towns. Awful lot of towns, though. Ought 
to be a law against having ’em so thick. 
Throw me a clean shirt, will you? Any one 
will do. Let’s have the green and yellow; 
that’s sort of classy—what? Want to take 
a ride after a while? It’s a ripping day.” 

“Not for me, thanks. Perhaps the ladies 
would like to go. I’ve got some letters 
to write before dinner.” 

Richard saw the others off in the car 
half an hour later, and then roamed into 
the library, feeling strangely out of sorts. 
He selected a book from a shelf, examined 
it inside and out absent-mindedly, and 
jammed it back into place. In heaven’s 
name, he asked himself, why had he elected 
to remain at home? Why shouldn’t he have 
joined the party? Of course, there were 
letters to write—there always were; but 
none demanded immediate attention. He 
suddenly realised that ever since yesterday 
evening he had been behaving like a sulky 
child. There was nothing decidedly wrong 
with him. Perhaps Aunt Letitia was right, 
and he did need a change. If he didn’t feel 

er—more rational to-morrow, he would 
run away for a week. Having reached that 
conclusion, he shut himself in the study 
and wrote two notes of small importance, 
subsequently perching them ostentatiously 
on top of the letter-box in the hall instead 
of in it, that the others might see that his 
excuse had been valid. 

Betty appeared for dinner that evening in 
a new gown, a turquoise creation of vel 
veteen and chiffon that was eminently h« 


coming. Richard had never seen her look 
quite as she did to-night. She had swathed 
the mass of her red-brown hair about her 
small head in smooth swirls that added a 
new piquancy to the adorable face beneath, 
and, it seemed, a new sparkle to the violet 
eyes. Her voice, too; her laugh, that was 
like the throaty gurgle of a silver stream 
over golden pebbles, held, to Richard’s ears 
at least, a little note of triumph that was 
strange to him. Tom Craigie paid his 
court openly, honestly, assiduously. Th 
repast went merrily. Richard, dimly con. 
scious of a novel excitement within him, 
forgot to be sulky or pedantic. Tom hada 
budget of new stories which he told well 
and without dragging them in; Aunt 
Letitia, looking absurdly young, laughed 
and tantered frivolously; and Betty—well, 
Betty was more Betty than ever! 

After coffee Betty went to the piano, and 
Tom, never more than a yard away, hung 
over her. She demanded a song, and pulled 
over the music until something was found 
that they could agree on. After that Tom 
was the star. Later Betty induced Aunt 
Letitia to play dance music.’ Then the rugs 
were kicked helter-skelter aside, and Tom 
and Betty, and subsequently Richard and 
Betty, waltzed until they were forced to seek 
the coolness of the porch, 


CHAPTER IX 


OM remained until the following 

Wednesday. Then’ he reluctantly 

tore himself away and disappeared in 

a cloud of dust and to a farewell 
symphony on the horn. That afternoon 
Betty received two letters, one from her 
father and one from Nancy Bradford. M1 
Lee wrote that he hoped Betty wasn’t mak 
ing a nuisance of herself where she was, that 
he should have something to say to he 
when he returned (Betty merely laughed at 
that and said “Dear old Dadums!”), that 
her trunks were on the way, Higgins was 
visiting relatives, the office would hono 
her demands for money up to a couple o! 
hundred pounds, her mother was well, and 
he had had a touch of rheumatism 


The other letter was less concise and 
rather more italicised. The gist of it was 
that Betty was an old darling duck, and 
that she was to pay them a visit at once 
immediately—at once—and stay just as long 
as she could. 

“So vou ee,” said Re tty, folding the 
epistle up and tucking it with the first on 
into her belt, our troubles are about over, 
Cousin Richard I think I shall go on 
Friday ’ . 

“ Suppose,” he said between jest and 
earnest, “we don’t want you to go, Betty : 

‘TI don’t think I want to go, either, 
he murmured wistfully. “I’ve had such a 
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good time, Richard. It’s all been as nice 
and jolly as—as anything could be.” 

“]'m afraid it’s been dull—some of it,” he 
amended, recalling the last five days. 

“Tt’s been lovely.” She nodded her head 
at the nearest faun. “Ask him. He knows. 
I've told him so often. I’ve told him lots 
of things, Richard. Once”—she paused 
and cast a side glance up at him, and 
laughed under her breath—“once I whis- 
pered a secret in his « ‘ar, and he promised 
never to tell it to a soul.’ 

“He will tell me,” 
tells me all his secrets.” 

Betty’s eyes narrowed, 
laugh rang out. She swung her feet gaily. 
Not this one, Richard. If—if he did tell 
you, you’d be—oh, but you’d be surprised ! 
Shocked, too, I suppose. And I wonder”— 
the laughter died away, and an oddly 
speculative expression crept into her face— 

‘L wonder if you’d care.” 

“Yes, I know I should.” 


said Richard. “He 


and the bubbling 


She studied his face musingly. “Oh, 
well,” she said finally, with half a sigh, 
he will never blab.” 

“I’m never to know this secret, then?” 
he asked. 

‘Never—I think. Perhaps, though. Who 


a Oh, what nonsense I’m talking!” 
As though to atone for her momentary de- 
jection in the afternoon, Betty was very 
Betty in the evening She went to the 
ano while Aunt Letitia and Richard were 
till sipping their coffee, and banged out 
il the gay tunes she could remember, some- 

times singing, sometimes whistling the 
song. Betty had difficulty with her whist- 


ig, and the result was more amusing than 


musical.) Richard asked her to sing “ When 
I was One-and-twenty,” but Betty shook 
her head emphatically. Finally, with a last 


grand crash, she let her hands fall into her 





lap and swung herself slowly around on 
bench. 
“I’m going to bed,” she announced firmly. 
‘To bed!” exclaimed Aunt Letitia in 
arm. “Are you ill, dear?” 
“IT have a headache,’ replied Betty. 
‘Good night, Aunt Letitia. Good night 
= . 
ler laugh came back to them from the 


a but somehow it sounded not quite con 
‘incing. Richard, beginning to understand 
s trouble, smothered a sigh. 

«She misses him,” he told himself. 

But the next morning it was the old Betty 
gain—Betty of smiles and of laughter. 
After breakfast, she took Richard’s paper 
away from him and dragged him out of 
doors and across the damp lawn, “to smell 


l€ morning. Richard, who had _ passed 
one too restful a night, was inclined to be 
Silent. His companion, her cheeks like 


pale roses and her violet eves aglint with 


ughter and sunlight, had no such inclina- 
lon, 
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“Richard, you’re not going 
Gay—my last day with you!” 

“T’m afraid I must,” he smiled, 

“T shan’t let you. Think of all the days 
you'll have to write your stupid old book 
after I’m gone. Let’s go for a nice long 
walk.” 

But Richard, wanting to go, found plea- 
cure in perversely refusing, and in the end 
they walked back across the lawn to the 
house, Betty declaring that if he tried to 
work she would stand outside his window 
and howl 

In the hall: “If you'll 
drawing-room I'll play for you, Richard. 
I’ll even try to sing. You know you think 
I have a perfectly delicious voice. I’ll play 
‘When I was One-and-twenty,’ Richard.” 

In the library: “I think it would be 
awfully nice if you’d find an interesting 
book and read to me, Richard. I’d be just 
as quiet and good!” 

At the study door: “May I come in a 
moment, please? I-—-I want to have anothet 
look at it, Richard. When I am far away, 
I’d like to be able to—to picture you at 
vour desk, you know.” Betty’s voice sank 
pathetically, but the violet eyes danced 
with mischief. Richard tried to laugh as he 


to work to- 


come into the 


slowly closed the door against her impor- 
tunities, but the laugh had a break in 1t. 
“Go away, little girl,” he said. 


“Richard.” 

“Well?” 

“Please he nice to me to-day /’ 

A small foot in a white buckskin shoe, 
and a slender ankle in a white silken stock- 


ing, intercepted the closing door. 
‘I shall be remarkably nice this after 
noon, Betty. Please take your foot away. 
“Shan’t, Richard.” 


“Then it will get hurt,” he said short] 

“T’d rather have my foot hurt than mj 

y heart,” replied Betty dolefully. 

‘Betty !” 

“What?” she murmured from behind th 
narrow interstice. 

‘Please take your foot away.” 

“ Now you're cross with me,” she grieved. 


The foot disappeared slowly. The door 
closed, and the key turned in the lock. 

* Richard.” 

“Well?” he asked, after a moment. 

“I’m going out in the garden to eat 


worms !’ 

Frowning, Richard crossed to his desk. 
Four white roses that shaded at the base of 
the opening petals to a pale sulphur yellow 


nodded from slender vase on the desk. 
They occasioned no surprise, for flowers of 
some sort he found there every morning. 


And every morning he conveyed them reso- 
lutely across to the mantel. But now, his 
hand closing on the slender stem of the 
vase, he hesitated. At last, compromising, 
he set the vase at a corner of the desk. 
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Then, in the act of filling his pipe, he heard 
soft footsteps on the porch. He swung 
around. Betty was already pushing open 
the door. He darted across. 

“Betty!” he warned. 

The door was wide, and she was on the 
threshold. There was a wicked sparkle in 
her eyes, and a vivid disc of colour in each 
smooth cheek. Richard sprang to the 
middle of the doorway and held his arms 
across it, facing her. 

“You're behaving like a child,” he mut- 
tered impatiently. 

“Richard, I want to come in just a minute, 
please. I want to ask you something.” 

“You can ask it where you are,” he an- 
swered grimly. 

“T can’t, Richard; it—it’s something very 
particular.” Her eyes were dark and big 
and held a challenge. “Please be nice 
to me!” 

“Betty, I’ve told you——” he began. 

“T know, but just think, Richard, this is 
my last day here——” 

“Betty, you shan’t come in!” 

She raised her hands and laid them on 
the lapels of his coat, twisting the cloth 
between her fingers. His own hands closed 
over them to drag them away. Their eyes 
clashed, hers wide, dark, and defiant, his 
smouldering with anger. His hands pulled 
at hers, crushing them roughly. 

“You're hurting me,” she whispered, her 
eyes still on his, 

“Then go,” he said hoarsely. 

“ No! ” 

Tnere was an age-long silence. Into it, 
as though from another world, came the song 
of a thrush. Something in his eyes warned 
her then, and he heard her little startled 
gasp as she dropped her gaze and released 
her grasp on his coat. His hands fell away 
with hers, still clasping them tightly, and 
then 

How it happened he never knew, but his 
arms went around her, and he saw the 
wonder in her eyes as he bent his head and 
crushed his lips against her mouth. 

Then he was standing away 
dismayed, dizzy, bewildered. 

“T told you—to go!” he muttered. 

She stood where he left her, white as a 
ghost, her wide eyes filled with wonder. 
Then a swift flood of colour encrimsoned 
her face, and a queer little crooked smile 
played for an instant about her mouth. She 
turned away and with lowered head passed 
slowly across the porch, down the path and 
so around the house. 

Standing there, he listened to her foot- 
steps die away. For minutes after he re- 
mained without movement. At last he 
crossed to the desk, dropped into a chair, 
and took up his pen mechanically. An hour 
later he still sat there, the pen, dry and 
forgotten, still between his fingers, an 





from her, 


empty pipe in his mouth, and his gaze fixed 
unseeingly on the white roses. At last he 
understood. 


CHAPTER X 


HEY did not meet again until dinner, 
Betty, said Aunt Letitia, had a head- 
ache. Perhaps, had his aunt been less 
wise, she might have believed Richard 
to be afflicted with a similar malady, for he 
dallied with his luncheon like a man in a 
dream, and spoke only when she addressed 
him. He disappeared in the afternoon, 
dragging a stick in one hand, and appeared 
again only when the shadows were lying 
long and deep across the lawn. : 

He timed himself so well that when he 
descended the stairs the dinner chimes were 
still echoing in the hall. If he expected 
embarrassment on Betty’s part, or signs of 
resentment or displeasure, he was speedily 
undeceived. Nor was there aught about her 
to indicate suffering. She had arrayed her- 
self in a gown of satin, a thing of clinging 
white folds that sparkled with silver, and a 
fillet of silver bound her hair, Why the 
fact that she looked lovely and delectable 
should have displeased Richard, he could 
not have explained, probably, but the fact 
was there. And he was further chagrined 
by her untroubled countenance and light- 
hearted ease. 

‘I suppose,” he reflected bitterly, as he 
took his place at table, “it meant nothing 
to her; merely an act of brutality on my 
part, that she has decided to forgive 
forget!” But even as he told himself that, 
a memory of the look in her face as he had 
released her obtruded and shook his con- 
clusion. Once in the middle of dinner he 
glanced across and found an echo of that 
same expression levelled upon him, but her 
eyes dropped swiftly before his, and he 
found his fork wandering erratically about 
his plate. 

They had coffee in the drawing-room 
Jetty finished her sweet concoction quickly. 
For some minutes she moved restless) 
about the room, finally seating herself at the 
piano. “Them as don’t want to listen 1s 
requested to move out,” she announced. 

‘LI don’t think anyone will leave, dear, 
said Aunt Letitia, smiling. “I shall miss 
your playing so very much when you've 
vone,.” 

“Only my playing, Aunt Letitia?” 
Betty, searching among the notes 

“You much more, Betty,’ was the Te. 
sponse. “I’m hoping, dear, that you'll 


’ 


and 


asked 
asked 


come back to us.’ 
“Would you really like me to?” 
Betty, playing softly. 
“Very much, indeed.” 
“Both of you, Aunt Letitia?’ 
“Why, of course, my dear.” 
176 
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BETTY 


“['m not hearing much from the other,” 
said Betty, after a moment. 

“The other heartily endorses the , 
invitation,” said Richard, very politely. 
Without seeing it, he knew that the sheet of 
music on the rack had had a face made at it. 

“J shall sing you something very sweet 
and sad, and you're both exper ted to weep,” 


e 








said Betty lightly. “All ready? Got vout 
hanky handy, Aunt Letitia?” And Betty 
began to sing slowly and softly 
‘ Into my heart an air that kills 
From von far country blows: 
F What are those blue remembered hills 
; } What spires, what farms, are those? 
; “That is the lind of lost content; 
} I see it shining plain ; 
The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again 
And cannot come again.”’ 
The notes died away, and Bett hands 
rested in her lap. ‘There was a long moment 


of silence in the sottly-lighted room 





“It is very sweet,’ said Aunt Letitia, 
troubled. “But 
“But sad? Very well, then. Perhaps 
you'll like this bette I don’t know all the 
words, but that won't matter. 
“*Divwy, me me ‘ hone 
‘Ye ken the fair ( er 
The cow an’ wall tin 
An’ hap "tis like oO she I 
‘Molly, me lass,’ say | ‘ 
What tho’ 1t hau OW 
Me head be clear, 1's ‘ 
And VM ha’ awe g 
A second verse followed the ti ind a 
third verse the second, Betty pipl merrily 
to the rollicking tune. Richard, frowning, 
arose and went out on to the porch. Behind 
him the absurd sony went on to its trium 
phant ending 
# Me leas by 
Thanks be, I « *i oO ! 
steds crossed the room behind him. he 
porch was unlighted, and from the doorwat 
she searched the shadow the light behind 
her throwing her slender, rounded form into 
uncertain relief 
“Richard ? he id doubtti 
“Yes? 
She : 
he went to him I didn’t me I’m 
sorry [ was Nasty, he said ventl kor a 
moment there wa Ww Ye pl 
“You were not, ( aid But while 
apologies are in order lL wish ——to he 
vo : 
nar pardon for t happened this morn 
ing : , 
“Wa It Was a ho ad thing to do | don't 
now 1 ] 
dul What possessed me. | don’t ki why 
Yor I—I'm ri 
Von dan? 
I tap don't know wh ou did it? asked 
detty in tone , 
‘ naea ¢ ry} Lt ( 
1130 
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“Well, 1 was angry; I lost my temper; 
|——” 

* But *—Betty’s perplexity seemed to have 
deepened—“ it seems such a funny thing to 
do, Richard, doesn’t it? To—to kiss a 


person because you are angry with them.” 
I he granted. 


sO.”? 
events, like a cur eve! 


* Possibly > 
*At all 
since.” 

‘I don’t think you ought to blame you 
self—much,” said thoughtfully. a 
suppose it was my fault, Richard. J made 
vou—angry. And, anyhow, it isn’t bad 
it would be if—if weren't cousins.” 
* he said impatiently. “ We're 
not cousins, and you know it!” 

“Then, that explains it,’ mused Betty. 

“Iexplains what?” he asked, after a mo- 


suppose 


I’ve felt 


she 


a> 
we 


* Cousins! 


ment’s silence. 
“Explains why it didn’t seem—li 
like being cousins,” she replied reflectively. 


* Somehow, Richard, it didn’t.” 


i 


AC 


“It wasn’t meant to!” ‘he exclaimed, 
turning to her for the first time ‘] don’t 
feel like a cousin to you! I feel like—~ 
like- : 

“A Ssecond’?” she asked he Ipfully. 

He turned away again. There was a long 
silence. 

‘You haven't told me what you feel 
like,’ she reminded him finally 

“Like the deuce!” he replied, exasper 
ated. ‘“] beg youl pardon,” ‘he added stiffly 


But Betty was laughing. 
“Oh, Richard, you’re tunny, 


1, * she gasped. 
‘I’m glad that I amuse you.” 


‘Now, please don’t be angry again! 
You know what—happens—when = you're 
anyrv, Richard! 

“What occurred is evidently only a joke 
to you,” he said, “and [ see that I might 


as well have spared myself the trouble of 
an apology 





~“A joke aid Betty softh She shook 
her head in the darkness “No, it wasn't 
a joke, Richard. Would it make you any 
more—more contented if | were to be angry 
and not peak to vou?’ 

“I'd deserve it,’ he muttered unhappily 
‘I—I forgot myself.” 

‘LT really— believe—vou did!” exclaimed 
Betty incredulously. “And to think that | 
did it! That it was [ who—who made you 
so angry that you forgot yourself!’ Why, 
vou don't know how proud I[ feel, 
Richard ! 

He turned abruptly and strode into the 
house When Betty, repentant, overtook 
him, he was bidding Aunt Letitia good 
night. ‘het eeing her there, he bowed 
tittly 

* NO, [ wo t be said vood night to like 
that, he declared “Aunt Letitia, don’t 
let him off to bed angry with me.” 

l’m sure he won't,” replied \unt Letitia 
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But Richard, grim of mouth, had 


gently. 
passed into the hall. He was on the landing 
at the turn of the broad flight when Betty 
called up to him. 

“Richard, Aunt Letitia says you’re not to 
go to bed angry with me.” 

Richard’s steps ceased. 

“I’m not angry with you, Betty,” Se an- 
swered. “Good night.” 

ss We-ell, that’s better, 
—very friendly, Richard. 
‘Good night, Betty dear’ ?” 

“Good night, Betty dear,” 
listlessly. 

She stamped her foot on the lower stair. 
‘Il won’t be ‘deared’ in such a tone, 
Richard! And I think the least you might 
do is come back here and shake hands with 
me properly. You—you won't have me to 
say good night to to-morrow night, you 
know.” 

Slowly Richard retraced his steps, his set 
mouth and tired frown showing that he was 
about at the end of his endurance. He held 
out his hand. 
night, 


but it isn’t very 
Could you say 


he responded 


“Good Cousin Betty,” he said 


firmly. “I’m sorry you are leaving us.” 
“Good night, Richard,’ she answered 
gravely, as they clasped hands for an 


instant. “I’m glad you don’t want me to 
And I’m sorry I’ve been horrid.” 

“Good night,” he said again. She watched 
him go back up the stairs, a little pucker of 
perplexity above her small nose. Then, just 
he reached the top of the flight, 
* Richard,” she called softly. 

“Yes, Betty?” 

“You said you were sorry for—for some- 
thing, didn’t you?” 

“ee Yes.” 

“Very sorry?” 

‘Very sorry, Betty.” 


xo. 


as 


“And you want me to forgive you, 
Richard?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I shan’t!” she whispered pierc- 
ingly. “Do you hear? I shan’t?” 

“I’m sorry,’ came a tired voice from 
above. Footsteps sounded along the hall, 
and a door closed quietly. Jetty stood 


there a moment at the foot of the stairway, 
twisting a ring slowly about her finger and 
frowning. Then she went slowly back to 
the drawing-room and seated herself on the 
piano-stool, facing Aunt Letitia. The latter 
looked up once from her work, smiled, and 
bent her head again 

“Has he gone up? ” 

ge Ba 

“T hope,” smiled Aunt Letitia, “ 
up your quarrel.” 


she asked. 


e 


‘ you made 


a suppose so,” sighed Betty. “Only— 
only, I don’t think it’s very nice of him to 
be so sorry!” she added after a moment’s 
pause. 


CHAPTER XI 


E TTY took her departure in the morn- 
ing. Breakfast was a hurried meal 
interrupted by suddenly remembered 
omissions and consequent scurries up- 
stairs. At the last moment Betty had made 
the disconcerting discovery that it was 


physical impossibility to put about fifty 
pounds’ worth of attire into a hand bag, and 
Curran had been sent to the attic for a 


trunk, and Sophie summoned to pack it. 


Aunt Letitia sat on the back seat with 
Jetty on the way to the station, while 
Richard drove. [he train for once was 


prompt, and there was only time to take ; 
ticket before it rumbled up to the platform 
Then Betty and Aunt Letitia hugged a 
kissed, both a little tearful, and Richard 
hurried Jetty into the compartment 
Through the window she clung to his hand 
a moment. 

“Good-bye, Richard. I’ve such 
good time. And I’m going to write to you, 
and you’ve, got to answer it. Will you? 

“Of course, Betty. Good-bye.” : 

The train moved, and with a last litt 
squeeze Betty released his hand and bl 


A 


} 
d 
] 


1 
} 


1ew 


kiss to Aunt Letitia. Then her eyes m 
Richard’s and held them while the trai 
rolled out. 

There was a letter two days later, to Aunt 
Letitia. She read it aloud at the lunche 
table. Betty wrote that she had made her 
journey § ifely. Mr. Craik ie had net her 1 
London, taken her to luncheon, and put het 
on her train later. Jurtield seemed a vel 
jolly place, and the Bradfords were awful 
nice to her, but she was homesick for “1 


Hermitage.” She thanked them for bein 








kind to her and ended up with 

*“P.S.—Ask Richard if he 1 ll sorry 

“What does she mean by that?” aske 
Aunt Letitia. 

“Tust some of her nonsense,” replied 
Richard. 

\ few days later there came letter t 
Richard. There was not a great deal in tt, 
even though it covered four pages, fot 
Jetty’s writing was tall and ular, and 
he often made four words fill a line. She 
was having a splendid time, e said ar 
wished Richard could come 1 enjoy t 
sailing and bathing. She t of ad 
the Bradfords had given in her h 
” And,” she wrote, “because I have bee 
horrid so often to you, and you we! 
there, Richard, I put your name down fora 
dance, and wouldn't give it t t 
sat it out with Tom Craigt 
smile | rlumly there. She hoped I 
finish hi work soon and come to 
for a long rest And she concluded with: 


“Please write to me immediately. With 


cousinly affection.—BETTY. 
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THE BOY 
——IS HE 


WORTH 
SAVING? 


According to the Home Secre- 
tary, nearly One-third of 
Britain’s potential new popula- 
tion perishes before it is 
one year old, while thousands 
of older children are maimed 
by cruelty and neglect. 


—— 


Children were never more precious to the 





State than now 





To Save them is to Strengthen the Foundations of Empire. 


The National Children's Home cares for fatherless, unfortunate, 
imperilled, and afflicted little ones. It has 15 Branches in various parts of 
England and 1 in Canada. It has nurtured 12,000 children and now has 2,500 
in its care. Over 1,000 Old Boys are to-day serving in His Majesty's Forces, 
More than >000 are Empire-building over-seas. 


The National Children's Home is not a make-shift institution, receiving a 
child to-day and to-morrow turning him over to someone else. Children are 
delicate organisms, needing individual and discriminating care. Ours remain 
with us, on an average, five-and-a-half years. 


If you think it WORTH WHILE to save the children, will 
you send us, to-day, a Patriotic Gift? 








£1 will clothe a child for six months ; £10, plus the 
State allowance, will keep a soldier's orphan for a 
year. Even a shilling will alleviate some child's lot. 


THE Epiror, THe Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
cordially commends this Institution to your sympathy 
and forward your gifts. 


Dd 


London, E.C.4—who 
will gladly receive 
lurther particulars may be obtained from 


THE PRINCIPAL (REV. W. HODSON SMITH), 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson), 
104-122 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I. 


Treasurers: J. R. 


Col. 


BARLOW, Esq., J.P. 
Bart. 


Sir CHARLES C. WAKEFIELD, 
(Ex-Lord Mayor of London). 
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The Homes for 
Little Boys 


Farningham and Swanley, Kent, 





Patrons : 


THEIR MAJESTIES se KING and QUEEN, 





























QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


(wh “i act in Eng 


f the H 
President: The Marquis of Aberdeen. 


| 
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THE WAR— | 





Hundreds of Old Boys are now serving in Army, Navy, and Mercantile Marine. More 
than roo war orphans are in the care of the Homes. Forty-five senior boys at Farningham 
are now working at Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., on the manufacture of munitions 
) 
AND AFTER? | 
After the war? More than ever MEN will be neeied—healthy, strong, trained men { 
These Homes exist to meet just that need. Their 500 lads are to-day being fed, clothed, | 
educated, taught a usetul trade, and equipped to be the citizens of to-morrow, | 
Surely this work is of supreme national importance! \ 
HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. These Homes are supported entirely by voluntary | 
contributions. 
Treasurer—LORD BLYTH Secretary—PERCY ROBERTS, 
Chairman—WALTER HAZELL, Esq., J.P. 56-57 Temple Chambers 
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| y ll 
although unknown 50 years ago, is one of the most 
popular throughout the world t Pt but at the sai 
time there are still a great many people who have yet to 
learn that the word is a registered trade mark and the 


exclusive property of the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Co., of New York, London, Moscow, Montreal. ete. 


“Vaseline” was coined by Mr. R, A. CHESEBROUG! 
to immortalise his discove ry of the substance which he 
named Petroleum Jelly, and in “nem I thd t the future 
generations might benefit andthe suff sof ‘th afflicted 


alleviated, he registered “Vaseline EY 
as a distinguishing mark, to protect 
the public from dangerous 
imitations and adulterations. 





a variety of Preparations, some for the Complexion, Chapped 
Hands, et for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Healing (¢ Wounds, for giving 
Healthy and Glossy Appearance to the Hair, et ) fact, no Home Medi 
Cupboard st id be without an assortment of the specialitic A Descript 
Pamphlet will be sent Post Free. 
Remember that all original package are stamped with the Trade Mark, 
*Vaseline,"’ and tl name of the Manufacturer * Chese t 


tin or bottle 
CHESEBROUCH MANUFACTURING CO. (Cons’d), 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, £.0.1 
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BETTY UNINVITED 


Richard tried to answer her letter lightly, 
but succeeded only in producing a very stiff 
and formal epistle After he had_ posted 
It, he wished it back There were no more 
letters to him, although Aunt Letitia re- 
ceived a short note occasionally. 

Meanwhile, July came in with a spell of 
hot weather, and then gave Way to a week 
of rain. Richard worked on doggedly, and 
when August was a week old wrote the last 
word on his manuscript. A day or two late1 
he took it to London, spent a day there in 
consultation with his publishers, and then 
went into Surrey and stayed a fortnight with 
some distant relatives. 

He had feared that with the completion 

fhis work the dull ache and empty longing 

hich had taken possession of him at Betty’s 
departure would more difficult to 
bear. But physical exhaustion proved an 
effective narcotic, and the while still 
there, was considerably during 
that fortnight. He returned to London at 
Sunday towards the last of the 
nth, and walked Waterloo to his 
The club rooms was 
empty. Richard ordered dinner, and then, 
after five minutes of indec ision, went to the 


become 


} 
acne, 


de adened 


twilight one 
Irom 


dining almost 








telephone and range up fom Craigie. Mr. 
Craigie, he was intormed, was out of town. 
“When is he expected back: Richard 
asked. 

[There was evidently a moment’ con- 
ference at the other end of the line, and 
then: “I can’t sav exactly, sir. Probably 


about the middle of Sept mber. He’ 
abroad, sir.” 

“Abroad! Are you certain “di 

“Yes, sir. He sailed about two weeks 
ago. If you'll call up his office, I think you 
an get his address.” 
Richard returned to 
wondering. He had 


< > 
= pone 


his lukewarm soup, 
firmly expected to hear, 


tter the return of Betty’s parents, of het 
engagement to Tom. He had ever uspec ted 
tacit engagement already. Sut Tom's 
idden departure scarcely fitted with his 
theory. Unless—unless Betty, relenting, 


iad elected to join her parents on the cthet 
ide, and Tom had followed her ove1 But 
that seemed hardly plausible. He might, he 


Id himself, call up the Bradford house 
t Burtield on the tele phone and soon find 
it whethe t Betty had left, but, after all, it 
could concern him but little Even if he 


had mistaken her feeling for 
seemed far from possible, the mer 
Tom's retreat made li 

And having spent two month 
accustom himself, though not very succc 

fully, to the prospect of getting along with 
out Betty, It would not be w | 
ner voice again, even 


Busine ss affairs 


and that 
fact ot 
hetter 
trving wo 


Pom, 
1 


OWN Cast no 


al rn miile nt 


Kept nid n 


alternoon of the next 
Amhurst long 


day, and he reached 


alter dark. 





He had not announced the time of his 
return, and consequently Curran was not on 
hand to meet him. A cab from the livery 
stable conveyed him and his luggage to “ The 
Hermitage ” through a star-bright night that 
already held a hint of autumn. . Richard 
felt a dread of home-coming, and appre- 
hension lest a return to the scenes in which 
Betty had moved might bring it all back 
again at its worst. His thoughts were very 
full of her as the horse jogged along the 
country road, and there was a tight ache at 
his heart when the cab turned in at the 
gate and creaked over the gravel. 

It was not until they had stopped and he 
had stepped to the ground, his golf-bag 
rattling against his legs, that the sound of 
music came to him through the open win- 
dows. It was not like Aunt Letitia to stay 
up so late when he was away from home. 
Besides, the air! He stood still and lis- 
tened, his heart suddenly beating with 
sledge-hammer blows. 

“Which way shall I 
asked the driver. 

ne Keep stil] ! ” whispered Richard sharply. 
The driver, balancing the steamer trunk on 
his shoulder, froze to amazed attention. 
Krom the house softly floated out the notes 
of the piano and a girl's voice singing: 


“When I was one 


] heard al 


take the trunk?” 


-and-twenty 
man say, 
Give crowns and pounds and guineas 


Wise 


But not your heart away. 
Give pearls away and rubies 
But keep your fancy free.’ 


But I 
No use to talk to me. 


“What’s wrong, sir?” 
driver hoarsely. 
Richard made no answer. 


Was one-and-twenty 


whispered the 


The voice took 


up the song again, and he stood silent 
through the second verse. 
The music died away softly. Richard 
came to his senses with a start 
Take the trunk round to the back,” he 
said in a queer voice. Then he walked 


along the path, swung open the door, and 
entered the hall. 


He had not tried to be quiet. His 
thoughts were in too great a tumult to fon 
mulate any plan. He only wanted to see 


be certain. But he reached 
the hall without the occupants of the draw 
presence. From 
where he paused he could see them both: 
Aunt Letitia by the small table with the low 
light, bending over her embroidery: Betty 
on the stool before the piano, her head held 
a little forward, as though listening, her 
hinge at the tips of the keys. 


with his eves and 


ing-room suspecting his 


motionless 


lle stood there for a moment, his heart beat 
ine so loudlv that it seemed they must hear 
it bevond the doorway. Then Betty's head 


turned slowly in his direction, and he saw 
her hands fly from the keys to her breast as 
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their met. She made no sound, nor 
did Richard consciously move, but Aunt 
Letitia seemed to sense something happen- 
ing, and glanced at Betty. Then she was on 
her feet, coming to meet him. 

“Why, Richard, we had no idea you were 
coming to-night. We were wishing at 
dinner that you might come, dear, but your 


eyes 


letter spoke of Tuesday. Have you had 
anything to eat?” 
“Yes, thanks.” He kissed her, and his 


faze went past to the drawing-room. Betty 
was on her feet, smiling. She met him at 
the doorway with two small hands out- 


stretched to his. 

‘Here’s your bad penny, Richard,” she 
said, “come home to roost. No, no, it’s 
chickens I’m thinking of. Anyhow, here I 
am again. Please say quickly that you’re 
glad to see me.” 

‘l am,” he answered. He tried to match 
the lightness of her tone, but failed dis- 
mally. “Awfully glad, Betty!” Then he 
found that he was still holding her hands, 
and released them, and followed her into 
the drawing-room as though in a dream. He 
found himself seated in a chair, observing 
Betty, bewildered. 

“How—how long have you been here?” 
he asked. 

“Since Saturday. I was going to-day, 
but Aunt Letitia wanted me to wait and see 
you.” She paused, and laughed at herself. 


“That’s a bit of a fib, Richard. Of course, 


she wanted me to stay, but not as much 
as I wanted to. You see, it did seem a 
shame to come all this way and not even 


have a glimpse of you, didn’t it?” 

‘ But—er—why——” 

“Did I come? Do you think that’s a 
polite question, Mr. Dick? Well, things 
happened all at once. The Bradfords have 
gone to stay with some friends, and Dad 
and Mum are coming home on Wednesday. 
So, as I was homeless, I came here. I 
didn’t even wire; I just came—like I did 
the other time, you know Sut I didn’t find 


any fierce ogre of a man to ask what I 
meant by trespassing in his garden.” 

“And the ogre,” answered Richard un- 
steadily, “is so glad to see you that—he 
can't quite believe his sense 

Her eyes dropped away from his and a 
little pause followed. Betty then told of 
the summer’s happenings. She mentioned 
Tom’s name again and again, with no 
trace of hesitation or sell-consciousness, 

°Mi Craigie has eone abroad, Ric hard,” 
aid Aunt Letitia 

“Yes, [ tried to find him, 1 they told 
me that. I was—er urprised 

‘He went rather unexpected! I think,” 
aid fettv, elaborate] carele some 
thing about business, he id.” 

Presently — the ent into the dining 
room, where Magyvie had pread ¢ iid meats 


and a salad, and where Richard, protesting 
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that he was not hungry, ate of everything 
in a sort of daze, and made no effort to 
keep his eyes from Betty, who was in high 
spirits. Aunt Letitia was yawning frankly 
when they left the table. Betty said good 
night at the foot of the stairs. Richard 
watched her until the turn of the flight hid 
ber from view; then, a sudden spirit of 
daring possessing him, he called up to her 


“Yes?” asked Betty from the hall 
ab ve. 

“[’ve changed my mind,” he said. 

“About what, pray?” 

“About—about being sorry. I’m not, 
Betty. I’m glad.” 

There was no sound from above for 
moment. Then a subdued ripple of | 
floated down to him. That was 





and the soft closing of a door, 


CHAPTER XII 


“w WISH you were not going away 
so soon,” he rebelled. 

They were back on the marble seat 

at the far end of the garden the next 


morning. <A few monthly roses still showed 
blooms, but most of them had had ther 
day. Still, there were plenty of blossoms 

dahlias, phlox, tritomas, scarlet sage 
hydrangeas, and a score ot ther lz 

summer flowers. And the bees still buzzed 
and boomed above the beds, and _ the 


fragrance had not lessened, only changed 
The fauns smirked on their white columns, 


and a little breeze swayed the tall shrubs 
behind the m. 

“I’d like to stay,” she replied, “but, ot 
course, I should be at Liverpool to meet Dad 
to-morrow. As it is, my dear sir, It 
waiting until the last train to-night for tl 


sake of your society.” 


“Which I appreciate,” he answered rath 
ceremoniously. ; 

“With wild enthusiasm,’’ she laughed. 
“Richard, do you remember that first day‘ 
she asked, after a pause. 

His face cleared, and he smiled fe 
miniscently - 

‘I’m not likely to forget it,’ he replied 
“T’m afraid your welcome was not—eI— 
very cordial, Betty.” 

“And do you remember how 
to send me away to placate Mrs 
Richard? ” 





‘LT still maintain that I was right,” he 

answered, smiling 
Oh, I a knowledee that (ont we 

vou weren't flatterir If you had said, 
don’t like vou to go, but I no om 
way,’ I’d_ have trotted. off lik trae 
puppy. But vou didn’t ; 1 looked W 
rie | and bored and ’ : , «| 

“ Plez don't o on,” he 


it all.” 


ise 
ac knowledge 1 a 
But I forgave you 102. 


“You'd 


better. 
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BANK LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICE: 8 sleet LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Subscribed Capital - - + - - £§24,895,992 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - - 5,186,665 
Reserve Fund - - - - . - 4,341,000 
Deposits - - - - - - - - £201,198,853 
Reserves - - - - - - - 51,707,814 
Bills of Exchange - - - - - 26,937,544 
The Capital has been increased - £405,872 
And the Reserve Fund ,, 9 - £341,000 


by reason of the Belfast Bank  puremanse, 


NATIONAL WAR BONDS. 


We invite you to make your applications 
through this Bank. 














5 ““‘PERFECT SAFETY” 
BEN SO N S SELF-FITTING 
GOLD WATCH 


BRACELETS. 


Fine quality, with lever movements, 
from £7. 7s. 









The ‘‘ACTIVE SERVICE”’ 
WRISTLET WATCH, 


bd ith Luminous Dial and Hands, in 7 er 
aces and Leather Strap, from £2. 15s. 


Others 
£7.10s.to £25. 











ENGAGEMENT RINGS. Warranted Seabees 
Set with Diamonds, Rubies, Sapphires, Emeralds, Pearls, &c. The Economical and Popular 
£2 to £100. “Times” °" ie AvAWALLE 


Largest Stock. —— LS 
gay As 
Highest Quality. Selections sent at our risk and expense. 


st Va > atl Ps : 
Bost Value eieiaaaae sid Illustrated Books (post free) of Watches 
cash prices. 


of all kinds, Self-fitting Watch Bracelets, 


4 — ~ Rings (with size card), Jewels, Clocks, 
ez= By a FS, a 5 = “Empire” Plate; and Inexpensive 
Mi ee Sa 3 > C0" Silver Goods for Presents, Dressing 
‘ey (7 Cases, &c 
Coloured Sketches post free. Mention THE Quiver. 





62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4. 
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FOR cuts, scratches and abrasions, 

there is nothing so convenient to 
use or so soothing and healing as 
Royal Vinolia Cream. 


Used as a toilet Cream it keeps the hands 
3 smooth and the complexion clear 


and healthy. 
In Boxes, 1/13, 2/-, 3/9, 6/9. 


For those who prefer a non-greasy cream, 
Royal Vinolia Vanishing Cream is an 
ideal preparation. Imparts a dainty bloom to 
the skin. In Tubes, 6d. G 1/- and in Pots, 1 








Vinoua. C° Lro Lonoon. Paris 
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BETTY 


avo, so that’s all right, isn’t it?) There’s 
ne thing, though, | have a good mind not 
to forgive you for, Richard, and that 1s that 
sty, horrid, miserable letter.” 

“Was it so bad?” he asked guiltily. 


‘It was frightful! Why did you write 
like that?” 
[—perhaps_ | couldn't help myself, 


Betty It was horrid, and | realised it 
iterwards. And | didn’t blame you for not 
replying to it.” 

[I did, though, twice. But I didn’t send 
them. The first was too horrid, and the 
nicer than you deserved. 
Here l am, 
back in this 


ther was too nice 
But never mind all that now. 
and there you are, and we're 


lear, wonderful garden again, and-—- 
Richard, did he ever tell vou: . She nodded 
tone of the fauns 

“No, he never did, Betty 

Ot course he didn't He a pertect 
gentleman of a faun. He promised faith- 


that he wouldn't.” 
Well, it wasn’t so much that, I fancy,” 


1 Richard carelessly. You see, T never 


sked him. It seemed underhand, Betty. I 
preferred to rely on you to tell me. IL knew 
1 would—scme time.” 
Really?” she laughed. “©Do you want 
tokrow? We-ell, P rhaps some day Ul tell 
Some day? But you're going in a few 
urs There’ll never be a_ better time, 
bett 


She was silent for a moment, studying 
pair of slender shoe “'There’s 
ne thing, though, I meant to tell you when 
[ came, Richard,” she said at last. 
‘And what is that?” he asked 


brown 








e was silent for another little space. 
Then: “It—it is something that may sur- 
rise you.” 

I like Surprises—if they're pleasant 


She shot a queer little look of amusement 
him, turned her raze back to het leet, 
said doubtfully, Well, I don’t know 
vhether you'll call this pleasant or not, 

Richard. But-—-but I'm voing to. be 

married " 

After a long, lone time he 
suppose [ ought to be 


t 


said quietly, 
vlad, Betty, 


I 


Very 


for your sake 
_ she nodded without looking towards him. 
There seemed a deeper flush in her smooth 
CCKS, : 
I suppose I know the fortun man 
ne went on presently, trving to peak 
steadily, 

She nodded again, 

It's Tom, of course?” 

“No.” 

Oh!” he said in urpri But I 
thought 

I—I don’t believe I can quite tell vou-~- 

now who he 1S, aid Betty hurriedly 
IT the ught J could, but but LT ou I 
ant, 


UNINVITED 


‘As you like,” he responded gravelv. He 
sat silent for a while, gazing rather miser- 
ably sunlit 
aware that the old yack, much 
worse than before. “Shall we go in now? ” 
he asked, rousing himself presently. 

“But don’t you want to know 
she faltered im dismay. 


“Whenever vou 


across the 


garden, resentfully 


ac he Was 


about him: 


care to tell me,” he re- 


plied. 

Well, maybe 7 She paused and 
looked at him anxiously “Oh, can’t you 
euess, Richard?’ exclaimed breath 
lessly 

ag No.” He shook his head. “Ts a 
isn’t Tom ; 

*Is—is Tom the only man you know whe 


—wh» would care to marry me?” she asked, 
eveing her feet again 

“yes, J ; 
trying to 
friends. 

On f?? She sounded hurt. 
pethaps I’m not going to be 
all, Richard.” 


‘I’m afraid I 


think so,” | 
recall am 


responded slowly, 
other of her men 
‘ Then—then 
married, afte1 
understand 


aon ¢t 


don't 


you,” he said, puzzled, wondering if his 
misery was making him dense. Is it 
someone | know "fis 


“Oh, ves, you know him,” answered 
Betty, with a tinv laugh. He—he’s been 
here.” 


‘Been here! And it’s not Tom, vou say: 


When was he here?’ 
She swung her feet exasperatedly. “I 
shan’t tell you any more,” she cried, alll | 


I've told vou too much already. Come, 
please, I’m going in.” 

[ think you’ve told me too little, Betty,” 
he said in a low voice, “or el a re 
stopped. She turned her head and shot a 
elance at him. There was look in 
his face—a look of mingled wonder and in 
credulity. Betty turned het swiftly 
awav again, while the colour crept into het 
face as it had that day in the study, flooding 


a strange 


eves 


over ner neck and cheeks and brow. 
Neither pok , and the boom of the bees 
and the chirping of birds so inded, as then, 
as from another world. 


“Tj ’m afraid to 
Betty.” Richard 
of silence. His voice was low and unsteady 
“T'm simply trightened to death. Because 
if T am wrong, I’m so terribly wrong that 
voull want to laugh at me, and I shan’t 
blame vou. But vou asked if—if there was 
who cared for vou, Bettv: 
You did, didn’t 


say what I’m going to, 


announced, alter an age 


no one else who 
who wanted to marry you. 
you 
sett 
him, het 
the seat so that the 


nodded, her face turned away from 
mall hands gripping the edge of 
howed almost 
as white as marble. 
And vou aid he had 
Richard 
on. © There only one othe I 
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here 


stopped, trvin for courage to go 


heen 


know of, 








THE 


Betty, and he——” His voice trailed away. 
“It’s absurd,” he muttered. 


After a moment, without movement: 
“Lots—of things—are absurd,” murmured 
Betty. 


“Then—this man you are going to marry, 
Betty,” asked Richard desperately, “does 
he know it yet?” 

It was an absurd question on the face of, 
it—a question which Betty might well have 
resented. But she didn’t. She only laughed 
a ghost of a little laugh, a half-frightened, 
rather sobby little laugh, as she answered in 
what was scarcely more than a whisper: 

“Not. yet, but—he’s—beginning—to 
it out! 

. ond 


find 


!” His voice hoarse and 
stern. “Who is he?’ 

For an instant made 
ment nor answer. Then she 
him with crimson face. 

“Oh, you stupid!” she cried indignantly. 
“It’s you, you, you! And you had to make 
me tell you, and I'll never be able to look at 
you again, and you're so horridly stupid 
that I won’t now, and 

But the rest was Siang egainst his 


was 


neither move- 
swung toward 


she 





shoulder, for, once sure of his ground, to a distance of a whole vard. “I think.” 

Richard was no laggard, she said gravely, “I—I’d feel more com 
25 fortable, Richard, if you asked me.” 

+ “Betty,” he said softly, “I love you, 

Some minutes later Betty raised her head dear.” ‘The hand in his fluttered. “Will 
a little. ; you marry me, Betty?” 

“You—you haven’t said yet whether you Betty gravely regarded her shoes for a 
want to, Richard!” she whispered. moment. Then: 

His answer, barely audible, seemed never- “We-ell,” she replied doubtfully, “it—it 
theless satisfactory, for the head went down _ is very sudden, and I’m awfully surprised, 
again. But a moment later, as though new but ” Then she turned, smiled ador- 
doubts had assailed her: ably, and nodded her head emphaticall) 

“Tf you don’t—really, you know, Richard And. Ric hard, exterminating the distance 
—it isn’t too late,” she said, “because no between them, took her into his arms again 
one knows about—about it, except just we Behind them in the tall hedge a bird burst 
three.” into golden melody. A breeze crept across 

“We three?” he asked, bewildered. the garden, and the flower heads nodded at 

The brown head nodded as well as’ the news he whispered, as mu h as tO say, 
its confined position would allow. “Yes, “Run along with you! We knew it months 
you—and I—and the faun,” whispered ago!” A big, purple-black bumble-bee 
Betty. circled around them inquiring] nd the 

“So that was the secret?” he marvelled went booming off again. “At last!” he 

“Yes. You see, Richard, I just had to seemed to say. “Of all silly folks——” 
tell someone. And he seemed seemed di “Betty?” Richard said presently. ; 
creet!” ‘Yes?” asked Betty with a contented 

Richard laughed very happily. Then he little sigh. % 
sighed. “When you told the faun, sweetheart, dic 

“What?” asked Betty. vou know then? Was it as long ago as 

“JT don’t understand it a bit,” he replied that, Betty?” 
helplessly. “I thought it was Tom, and “Longer,” replied Betty, with a_ solt 
I’ve been so miserable, dear! ” gurgle of laughter. “Much longer! Why, 

‘Tom! Why, Tom’s a perfect dear,” re- you poor, innocent old duck of a Richaré 
plied Betty slowly. “but—but I never meant you were a goncr the minute I set eyes 
to marry him! He—he thought I did, you!” 

THE END. 


QUIVER 


though. But he was quite nice and reason. 
able about it. What do you Suppose ee 
said, Richard? He said, ow ell, you'll b 
sort ‘of in the family, Betty, and that’ S tolls 
thing!’ ” 

. What did he mean, dear?” 

“Why, I suppose he meant—I suppose hy 
kind of guessed—about you, sir! ” 


Goodness me! And I never suspected 
it!” 2 
“You! I should say not! How could 
you, with your beautifully classic nos 
against your old manuscript all the time? 


Don’t you see that I simply Aad to tell you 
finally? You’d never have found it out by 
yourself, and I don’t suppose you'd ever 
have asked. Would you, Richard?” 

“T think so—after a while,” he responded, 
laughing. 

“After a while! 
that time, silly! 
too. Why, 
Richard! ” 

“Then we'd better hurry,” he exclaimed. 
“Before the grey hairs come, sweetheart. 
Don’t you think so?” 

She sat up and squirmed away from him 


I’d been an old maid by 
It’s time I was married 
I’m almost twenty-one, 
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“To. Cure—is the Voice of the Past. 
To Prevent—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.” 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of 
exercise make you feel languid—tired—‘ blue” 
—a little 


—ENO’S— 
‘FRUIT SALT’ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and 
tone your nerves. 

































This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years 
has been the standard remedy for constipation, biliousness, 
impure blood, and indigestion. 

It is pleasant and convenient to take, gentle in action, 
positive in results. The safest and most reliable digestive 
regulator. 

It is not from what a man swallows, but from what 
he digests that the blood is made, and remember that the 
first act of digestion is, chewing the food thoroughly, and 
that it is only through doing so that you can reasonably 
expect a good digestion. 





Unsuitable food and eating between meals are a main 
cause of indigestion, &c., because introducing a fresh mass 
of food into the mass already partly dissolved arrests the 
healthy action of the stomach, and causes the food first 
received to lie until incipient fermentation takes place. 








A Judicious Rule.—“ |st, Restrain your appetite, and get always up from table 
with a desire to eat more. 2nd, Do not touch anything that does not agree with 
your stomach, be it most agreeable to the palate.’’ These rules have been adopted 
in principle by all dieticians of eminence, and we recommend their use. 

“A Little at the Right Time, is better than Much and Running Over at the Wrong.”* 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT MAY NOW BE FREELY OBTAINED 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES, 





Prepared only by 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, London, S.E. 
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Over ase 


Torpedoed Sailors 
in Eight Months 


N the first eight months of this year alone fifteen thousand six hundred and 

Jifty-four men from 684 Mined and Tor pedoed s ships have been received 

and cared for at the Homes, Clubs and aa of the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society. 

Day atter day and night after night men have been brought in starving, 
frozen, exhausted ; sometimes with women and children amongst them; 
frequently after drifting for days in open boats, with the de ad and the 
living side by side. 


£250,000 Needed. 
Please help by sending your Cheque 








The Society’s workers have often been re- | thousand Sailor Prisoners of War in Germany; 


quired to provide at a moment's notice accommo- | for a large share in the relief of distress among 
dation, food, clothing, boots, money and other dependents of Seamen killed or disabled on War 
necessaries for hundreds of men who had lost Service; and for the distribution of Books and 
everything when their ship was sunk | Magazines to the whole of the Naval Auxiliary 

At the official request of the Authorities we | Fleet, Naval Bases, Transports, Minesweepers, 
are also responsible for feeding nearly one | Patrol Boats, etc. 


ognnitish 9 Foreign | 











a ly 
‘ ESTABLISHED 1818. INCORPOR 
be Donations in aid of the Society’s world-wide work should be 


sent to LADY JELLICOE, the Mall House, Admiralty, 
London, S.W.1. Envelopes should be marked Lady Jellicoe's 
Fund, and cheques crossed B ank of England. 


} 

\ Thrilling accounts of our world-wide work appear every month 
| , ’ me os , ." 
' in the Society's illustrated magazine, ‘‘ Chart and Compass 
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COMPETITION FOR WOUNDED 
SOLDIERS 


Ten Pounds for the Best Motto designed by a Wounded Soldier 


By THE 
K announced last month, I am in- 


viting wounded soldiers to devote 

the spare time that hangs heavy 
on their hands to some useful and beauti- 
ful work. 


Encouragement for Good Work 

Many of our wounded men have taken 
wp fancy work, knitting and similar 
“feminine? occupations, and it is sur- 
prising what splendid work many of them 
are turning out. I am convinced that 
there are thousands of our wounded who 
would be very grateful for some light, 
interesting work, and in that belief I have 
set a Competition open only to Wounded 
and Invalided Soldiers and Sailors. 

I am relying on the services of my 
ordinary readers for bringing this Com- 
petition to the notice of the men who 
are likely to be interested in it. A little 
help in this way will be worth a deal of 
pity. 


Mottoes to Cheer 

The Competition is for Mottoes of a 
character suitable for hanging up in a 
hospital or institution for the wounded. 
The choosing of the Motto is left to the 
competitor, and he has the widest lati- 
tude in the choice of his material and 
method of execution. Of course, beauty 
of design and execution will be a main 
lactor in deciding the Competition ; but 
the adjudicators will also bear in mind 
the suitability of the Motto itself. 

It will be seen that there is ample 
toom for variety, ingenuity, and artistic 
eect, Any material may be used, pro- 
viding the total cost does not exceed 
two shillings, 


The Rules 
The Rules are as follow: 


1. The Competition is only open to Wounded 
or Invalided Soldiers and Sailors. 
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EDITOR 


2. The Motto may be upon any material— 
paper, board, linen, canvas, ete.—and 
drawn, painted, or worked by any pro- 
cess—water-colour or oils, cotton or silk, 
or any other method. But the cost of 
the materials used must in no case exceed 
Two Shillings, and the finished article 
must not be more than 3 ft. in its longest 
dimension. 


a 
— 


tach Motto must be accompanied by the 
Special Coupon (which will appear in an 
early issue), with the name, address, and 
rank of the competitor. 

4. The entries must be addressed to the Editor, 
THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, 
F.C. 4, marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and sent 
carriage paid. They must be received 
by the Editor not later than April 6th, 
IgI8. 


5. The decision of the Editor is final. 


The Prizes 

The First Prize will be Ten Pounds, 
the Second Five Pounds. Other prizes, 
consisting of handsome volumes, will be 
awarded in accordance with the number 
and merit of the entries received. 
‘I want thousands of Mottoes sent in 
for this Competition. Here is splendid 
work for our wounded during the winter 
evenings, and I hope that the most will 
be made of the opportunity. 


The Entries 

If stamped addressed wrappers are 
enclosed with the entries, every endeavour 
will be made to return these to the com- 
petitors. If, however, stamped covers 
are not sent, it will be taken for granted 
that the competitors wish the Editor to 
dispose of them where they will be put 
to the most useful purpose. The entries 
winning the first and second prizes will 
not be returned. 

Start now, for good work takes time. 
Do not send your entry in until the 
coupon is published, but go ahead with it 
as soon aS you Can, 
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THE CONTENTS OF THE CHRISTMAS PARCEL 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


HE planning, packing, and dispatch- 

ing of a gift parcel is always one 

of the most delightful of occupa- 
tions, for there is no greater pleasure than 
that of making or selecting a present which 
we hope will prove acceptable to those 
dear to us. The contents of the parcels 
destined to convey Christmas greetings call 
for even more than ordinary planning and 
forethought, and consequently cause even 
a warmer glow in the heart of the sender. 


For our Brave Defenders 

And if so much planning and arranging 
were spent when the world was imbued with 
the blessed spirit of peace, and loving hearts 
were not racked with the horrors and fears 
of war and the grinding uncertainty and 
strain of carrying on at home, how in- 
finitely greater the care and affection that 
we want our Christmas parcels to convey 
to those who are defending us 
the terrors unthinkable ! 
brothers, and sisters are ready to deny 
themselves everything connected with the 
Yuletide festival in order to bring. one 
hour’s comfort and pleasure to the fight- 
ing men, and from present reports it would 
seem that many, 


from 
Wives, mothers, 


many thousands of sol- 


diers and sailors will have to spend vet 
another Christmas far 

family circles. 
Notwithstanding the experience that most 
184 


from home and 


of us have had after three and a half years 
of war in sending parcels abroad, one hears 
on all sides of the omissions and mistakes 
that continue to be made. 


Consult the Wishes of the Recipient 

For instance, it would seem to be the 
most natural thing in the world 
planning the contents of a parcel, par- 
ticularly a Christmas parcel, to consult 
the personal likes and dislikes of the re- 
cipient ; yet it is astonishing how many 
parcels are dispatched containing articles 
not only not desired, but in some cases 
positively disliked by the persons to whon 
they are sent. Mothers, of course, do 
not often make such mistakes, there- 
fore if you think of sending a greeting to 
someone with whose tastes you are not 1n- 
timately acquainted, seek information from 
this reliable source before dispatching the 
little gift. It is also expedient, when several 
members of one family are sending presents, 
to compare notes so that the contents of 
the parcels do not coincide, and Tommy © 
Jack receive five or six editions of the same 
plum cake or special brand of toffee. Per- 
haps I may add here that several smaller 
parcels view, 
better than 
your postings so that the packages arriv 
at intervals of, say, twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours apart. By this means the 


when 


are, from every point ol 


one very large one, so plan 
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A CHILD DOESN’T LAUGH 
AND PLAY IF CONSTIPATED 





If Cross, Feverish, Constipated, Bilious, 
and the Stomach Out of Order, give 
“California Syrup of Figs.” 





A laxative to-day saves a bilious child to- 
morrow. Children simply will not take the 
time from play to empty their bowels, which 
become clogged up with waste; then the liver 
grows” sluggish, and 
the stomach is dis- 
ordered. 

Look at the tongue, 

mother! If 

2. coated or your 
\— child is listless, 
cross, feverish, 
with tainted 
breath, restless, 


fi doesn’t eat heartily, or 

: has a cold, sore throat, 

\ Af i\ or any other children’s 
By Ay ailment, give a_ tea- 


spoonful of  ‘* Cali- 


Ky [ fornia Syrup of Figs,’ 





then don’t worry, be- 
cause it is a perfectly 


2 \‘1 harmless dose, and in 

\ | \4\ a few hours all this 

\ \t ~\ constipation poison, 

aa 2-3 sour bile and ferment- 

wos x ing waste matter will 

Wy gS ue. ; B gently move out of the 

bowels, and you will have a healthy, playful 

child again. A thorough “ inside cleansing ”’ is 

ofttimes all that is necessary. It should be the 
first treatment given in any sickness. 

Ask your chemist for a bottle of ‘* California 
Syrup of Figs,’? which has full directions for 
babies, children of all ages, and for grown-ups 
plainly printed on the bottle. Look carefully 
and see that it is made by the “ California 
Fig Syrup Company.” All leading chemists sell 
“California Syrup of Figs” at 1/3 and 2/- per 
bottle. Refuse substitutes. 


MOTHERS, DO THIS— 


When the children cough, rub St. Jacobs Oil 


on throats and chests. 


No telling how soon the symptoms may de- 
velop, if neglected, into croup or pneumonia. 
You will never regret having that bottle of old, 
onest St. Jacobs Oil handy. The moment you 
use it, it quickly loosens up ¢ oughs and colds in 
throat or chest—instant relief from pain, sore- 
hess or stiffness follows. 
As first-aid and a certain remedy for Chest 
Colds, Sore Throat, Bruises, Backache, etc., 
“eré’s nothing like St. Jacobs Oil. Thousands 
! mothers know this. 
lt is the remedy for grown-ups too. Rub the 
soothing, penetrating Oil wherever the pain is, 
oe comes like magic. Get a small bottle 
your chemist to-day. 


| LADIES! LOTS OF 


| 





BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


“Danderine” makes hair thick, 
glossy and wavy. 


| Removes all dandruff, stops itching 
| scalp and falling hair. 





To be possessed of a head of heavy, beautiful hair ; soft, 


lustrous, fluffy, wavy and free from dandruff, is merely a 
matter of using a little Danderine. 


It is easy and inexpensive to have nice, soft hair and 
lots of it, Just get a shilliny bottle of Knowlton’s Dan. 
derine now—apply a little as directed, and within ten 


minutes there will be an appearance of abundance, fresh. 
ness, fluffiness, and an incomparable gloss and lustre, 
and try as you will you cannot tind a trace of dandruff o1 
falling hair; but your real surprise will be alter about 
two weeks’ use, when you will see new hair—tine and 
downy at hrst—yes—but really new hair—sprouting out all 
over your scalp. Danderine is, we believe, the only sure 
hair grower, destroyer of dandruff, and cure for itchy scalp, 
and it never fails to stop falling hair at once, All chemists 
sell and recommend Danderine. 1/14 and 2/3 a bottle. 

If you want to prove how pretty and sott your hair 
really is, moisten a cloth with a little Danderine and 
carelully draw it through your hair—taking one small 
strand at a time, Your hair will be soft, glossy, and 
beautiful in just a few moments—a delightful surprise 
awaits everyoue who ties this, 
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‘Aarshall's 
Wheatmealam 


is a Pleasant Change from 


WAR BREAD 


It is guaranteed 
absolutely pure and 
consequently more 

nourishing, 
more easily digested, 
and 

very economical. 





INCOLNSHIRE is 
the premier Wheat- 
growing county, and the 
pick of these wheats come 
to Grimsby for the manu- 
facture of this noted 


Wheatmeal. 











Marshall’s Wheatmeal old by Grocers and Bakers everywhere 
in 34, 7, 14, 70 and 140 Ibs, bags. If you have the si ghtest 
ditheulty in obtaining in your district, write to-day for prices, 
giving name and address of your dealer, to 


WM. MARSHALL & SONS Grimsby Ltd.. 
Victoria Flour Mills, GT. GRIMSBY. 


”Aarshall'’s 
Ee Wheatmeal 
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THE CONTENTS OF THE CHRISTMAS PARCEL 


Christmas surprises are extended over 
several days, and the recipient is able to 
dispose of the contents of one box before 
ynother arrives. 

As I have already mentioned, the send- 
ing of just the right and most suitable 
articles is very important; but if any of 
mv readers are in doubt as to what to put 
nto the parcels, the following list culled 
from regular parcel senders may be of some 
help. Some of the suggestions are a little 
unusual, but all have been proved accept 
able, if one can judge from the grateful 
letters of the recipients, 


Gifts which are Acceptable 

Fruit cakes are always absolutely safe, and 
the more fruit they contain the better they 
are liked. Sweet biscuits, cheese-cakes, 
mince-pies, cheese straws, chip potatoes, 
potted meats (home-made), and fresh fruits 
are all general favourites. Dates, prunes, 
muscatel raisins, and cooked chestnuts, as 
well as stuffed dates, peppermint creams, 
and toffee, are always received with ‘‘ Send 
some more, please 

No doubt 
imagined by inexperienced parcel senders, 


but 


but if the directions 


packing problems will be 
given hereafter) are 
followed out the things will arrive in first- 
class condition. I am supposing that all 
these gifts are to be prepared at home (with 
the exception, of course, of the fruits). 
It is quite easy to make a further selec- 
ion of tinned foods from the long list 
of tinned and tubed delicacies 


spe ially 
put up for export, but to my mind the 
Christmas parcel should be different from, 
ml superior to, the ordinary parcels, and 
onvey, as far as the circumstances permit, 
‘remembrance of a home spent Christmas, 
is It was before the war. 

It will no doubt be noticed that the 
Christmas pudding has been omitted from 
the list. Here again rumour has it that 
ur soldiers and sailors will be well pro 
vided with this 


seasonable delicacy, and 
ds even a small pudding is a weighty item, 
I expect that very few will be sent from 
Private sources. In any case, the recipe 
lor the plum pudding is more or less a 
Matter of tradition, and it is not necessary 
to give one here. 


The Christmas Cake 
The Christmas cake must, of course, 


Q-6- 
To5 


adapt itself to circumstances, for several 
of the customary ingredients are difficult 
to obtain. Sugar icing is out of the ques- 
tion, but I believe that almond icing is 
still permissible. Almonds, however, are 
very expensive. Blanched walnuts or peeled 
Brazils coarsely chopped are excellent in a 
fruit cake, adding to the richness and flavour 
A. friend 
of mine has experimented with these nuts 
for icing, and, prepared in the same way 
as almonds, they make a very good sub- 
stitute for almond paste. 


just as well as the almonds do. 


Raisins or dates 
are the cheapest form of fruits ; the latter 
possess such highly sweetening properties 
that but little sugar is required when they 
are used. When raisins only are used the 
flavour of the cake is greatly improved by 
adding a little spice to the dry ingredients. 


Ginger Nuts 

These are delicious, and “‘ go down”’ with 
the hot tea which is served out to our boys 
with such methodical regularity. 

Beat 4 oz. butter to a cream, add by 
degrees 8 oz. fine sieved flour and 4 oz, 
fine sugar, with as much powdered ginger 
as is liked. Beat the yolks of three eggs 
to a froth and stir to the other ingredients. 
Drop little pieces of the mixture on to a 
buttered paper, and bake in a warm oven 
for about fifteen minutes. 


Coco-nut Cones 

Whisk 3 eggs very thoroughly; sift in, 
crushed loaf sugar and 
Divide into 
pieces about the size of an egg, and shape 


, 


by dlegrees, o Gz. 


& oz. freshly grated coco-nut,. 


into cones Place on % 


tin, cover with 
paper, and bake in a gentle oven for fifteen 
minutes, 


Oatmeal Biscuits 
Mix together 4 oz. flour, 2 0z 


2 oatmeal 
coarse or tine as hked), and I oz. sugar. 


Warm 


ingredients, then add a beaten egg and, 


2 oz. butter and pour over these 


if necessary, a little milk. The paste must 
be very stiff. Roll out to the thickness of 
‘inch, cut with a tumbler or pastry cutter, 
place carefully on a greased tin, and bake 
for about ten minutes. 

When making flat biscuits see that the 
tumbler or cutter is just a shade smaller 
than the circular tin in which the biscuits 
are to be packed. They can then be sipped 








into the tin easily, and will travel without 
broken. The coco-nut 
cones travel splendidly if packed in square 
or oblong tin boxes, the cones being placed 
in layers alternately points up and down. 
This applies to any ‘‘ drop” cakes, 


being cracked or 


Cheese-cakes and Mince-pies 

Cheese-cakes and mince-pies have reached 
their destinations in perfect condition when 
made of not too short pastry. They should 
be packed in circular tins (those originally 
used for a pound of coffee or Bath Olivers 
are best) with circles of grease-proof paper 
between them. ‘The cheese-cake mixture 
should be firm and cooked in the pastry 
shapes, and the cheese-cakes placed two 
and two together, the mixture sides to- 
wards the centre. 

By the way, a tin of cheese-cake mixture 
is a great joy ‘over there,” where the 
boys get so tired of the more ordinary jam 
and marmalade, 


Cheese Straws 

Cheese straws are much appreciated, for 
even if they cannot be served hot (and our 
mem are extremely resourceful in manag- 
ing these little things) they are nearly as 
good cold. They are also heat producers 
and good stomachics. 

Rub 3 oz. butter into 4 oz. sieved flour. 
Add 4 oz. finely grated cheese (not too 
fresh), a pinch of salt, and cayenne to taste. 
Bind with the beaten yolk of an egg. The 
ingredients must be carefully and thoroughly 
mixed, and the paste firm. Put on toa 
floured board and roll out to about } in. 
in thickness. Cut into narrow strips the 
length of the tin in which they are to be 
packed, and place on a greased baking 
sheet. Cook in a warm oven. The straws 
take but a few minutes to cook, and must 
not be allowed to colour from the heat. 
Let them get quite cold before they are 
handled, and packed in a paper-lined tin. 
Commence packing from the outer side of 
the tin, working towards the centre. Cover 
with paper, and see that the lid fits closely. 

The sending of chipped and straw pota- 
rather an experiment, but it 
proved very successful Our soldiers and 
sailors live so much on stew and soft food 
that anything crisp is a great treat. 


toes was 


Some 


little care is necessary in cooking the pota- 
Select small tubers about the size of 


toes, 
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an egg, and having washed and pared them, 
cut them into thin circular slices. Let the 
slices fall on to a dry cloth, and, when all 
are sliced, gently pat them to draw as much 
moisture as possible out of the potatoes, 
Set the frying-pan on the fire and fill jt 
three parts full of fat. As soon as the blue 
flame rises drop a handful of the slices in 
and let them remain till delicately browned, 
If too many are put into the fat at once 
the slices will become sodden before they 
are crisped, and the effect is not good, 
Lift the slices out with a fish-slice, drain. 
ing thoroughly, and place them on a hot 
dish covered with crumpled white paper, 
Stand in a cool oven (door open) till quite 


dry. The chips must be quite cold befor 
they are packed in air-tight, paper-lined 
tins. If liked, they may be slightly 


sprinkled with pepper. 


Potato Straws 

Potato straws are cooked in the same way. 
The slices are cut lengthwise before they 
are cut into narrow strips or straws. 

Chestnuts can be either boiled or roasted 
They only need a few minutes’ warming in 
any kind of receptacle, over any kind of a 
fire, to be as good as the appetising fare of 
the Italian chestnut vendor, 


Home-made Potted Meat 

Home-made potted meat is always accept 
able. Here is a particularly good resem- 
blance of paté de J is gyas. 

Put 4 chicken livers and 2 hearts intoa 
small stewpan with 1 bay leaf, 2 oF 3 
cloves, a little chopped parsley, } ter 
spoonful salt, and pepper to taste. Add 
sufficient stock to cover. Simmer ti 
quite tender. Lift the cooked 


livers and 


hearts out of the pan and pound in 4 
mortar. 
Put 2 tablespoonfuls margarine in 2 


melted add 1 table 
Coc k 10F 


stewpan, and when 
spoonful finely chopped onion. 
ten minutes till the onion is soft, but nol 
coloured ; then add to the pounded livers 
with pepper, cayenne, = 
mace or nutmeg. Press into tins or moule 
and cover with melted fat. 

Potted cheese is a great improvement on 
It is easily made by gratims 
the cheese and pounding it witha little butter 
and mustard. It is then delicious spre 
on bread or biscuit. 


Season salt, 


sliced cheese. 
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Try also BIRD'S Custard 
with Stewed Prunes. — 
Healthful! — Delicious! 








ir d s Custard 


HOT with Pudding or Pie ! 


Not only Plum Puddings and Mince Pies, but 
the every-day Bread Pudding, Marmalade, 
or Apple Pudding, etc., are nicer and 
doubly nutritious with Bird’s Custard HOT. 

These good old English Puddings do the 
children good. They generate warmth and 
energy, cost less than meat, and are equally 
nutritious. A spoonful of creamy Bird’s 
Custard to each slice gives the needful 
zest and adds honest nutriment. 


Fe a 


Bird’s Custard makes even a plain 
pudding a delightful treat. 


Boiled puddings need no sugar when 
served with Bird’s Custard. 


Sold in pkts, boxes and large tins. 
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Pe is only necessary to ask y ur draper 





“ Ww youa s; 
4 glance how infin uitely el 
La $ upreme to all othe 
AKE note of its large button, which 
&rips the hose securely, but wil t 


tear, no matter how delicate the fabric. 
There are no others “just as good.” 


{fa ny diffi 
P.O. 


ty, write for 


SPHERE. SUSPENDER co. 
LEICESTER 













LION 





TRADE MARK, 


Cures without painful 
cutting, 
Boils, Fatty or Cystic Tumours, 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, and all 
Disease. Its penetrative power makes 
for curing all Chest and Bronchial Troubles. 


operations, 


Piles, 
forms 


Sold by Chemists, gd., 1/3, etc. ADVICE 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray’s Inn Rd., London 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING 


It is Nature's Remedy. 


BURGESS’ 
OINTMENT 


lancing or 
in all cases of Ulcers, Abscesses, Whitlows, 


Fistula, 
of Skin 


it the best application 
SEND TWO id. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 
GRATIS from 

» W.C.1. 





FOR 
Christmas Puddings 
Cakes & Pastry, 


ORDER 


BAKING POWDER 


from your Grocer and 
USE NO SUBSTITUTE 
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FREE TO MOTHERS. | 


To induce every Mother to try Neave’s | 
Food for her own Baby. we will send 
a_sample tin free, if 14d. stamps are | 
enclosed for postage. We will also send | 
free a useful Bo klet, ‘* Hints About | 
Baby.” Everv Mother ought to have this 
Booklet, and if a sample is not required 
the Booklet alone will be sent free and 
post free on receipt ot a post card 
mentioning ** Otiver.” 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE 6 CO., 
FORDINGBRIDGE. 


Be sure to mention “ Quiver." 




















MY POCKET 
COMPANION | -» | 
for 1918 


The Pocket Diary and Text Book which is appre: 
ciated by all. It contains, in addition to the Dian 
and Daily Texts, 24 pages of help and encouragemen;, 
Here are three little things you should do with it— 


| 


The Cost of Copies :— 


Order early from 


J. A. KENSIT, 3 & 4 St. Paul’s Churchyard, B.C4 


i= 








Always carry about with you “My Pocket Con. 
panion.”” Use the morning text, and pass 0 
others its helpful counsels. 


Write down the name of every soldier and sib 
you know. Then send to each a copy of “ My Pode 
Companion.”” Many of our brothers in the trency 
and in the camps tell us how it helps them every dy 


Send it as well to all your personal friends insted 
“€ Christmas cards. If you like, we can print yor 
name and a personal greeting on the copies you seal 
out for ls. 3d. extra. Many people did this last yer 
and all their friends were pleased. 








These are the prices of “* My Pocket Companion” 
Specimen copy, 24d.; 6 for Is.; 12 for Is. 9d.; 9 fe 
3s. 9d.: 50 tor 5s. 6d.: 100 for 10s. 6d.; 200 for $i 
1,000 for £4 15s. ALL WITH FREE POSTAGE 


We also do a splendid leather-bound edition, ai 
will send you « single copy for 

















—— HOPE —-— 


How it came to a Sufferer from Epilepsy. 
t 





om for it in my 


HAD shut the door against hope. There was 
! 1 ly in its grip. My 


appsrently no rc 
life. For epilepsy had me firmly and as it ed >| 
orth “1ON tne 


cel hopele 


mily are themsel ve 


























people were all f the far » well-k n doctors, 
keen on upholding the di f the profession ‘ 
fet it was, after all. a « tor who opened the door of hope to me by giving me 
Gilbert Dale's wonderful little book, ‘* Epilepsy : its Causes, S mptoms Treat- 
ment He bade me read it carefully and protit by it if 1 could, and if 1 dare« 
One doesnt suffer as I suffered and then be cured as | have been cured without 
wanting to let others know about it . 
Epileptic sufferers can be counted by hundreds of tt ven in this MR. GILBERT DALE. 
country, and | want to tell them ut “ give them 
just the chance to try it that my do en 
The Dale ‘Treatment ap; especially, a t of e} ilepsy which have be turne " 
hopeless by the ordinary medi practit er , 
Mr. Gilbert Dale i » quac He make discovered a miraculous cure-all for 
the other disease. W) de is to hav ing whether or not the case Psy S} 
curable by your own doctor i i t ral On f view 
Give him this chance : f hel g you. H iteful patients permanently cure f epilepsy, rea 
tell of the wonderful kn wledg h “ h ar and when deal with t n c He ; 
nether Bromide of Pota n r any poison in t Tix he doe wot believ r 
preliminary part of his treatment is the clearing of the t 1 e.ul ¢flects of per . u 
in the vain hope of their givi relief 
A personal interview with Mr. Gilbert Dale can le arranged by writing to his Secretary, H Park 
London, W. 
Readers are earnestly advised to send for GILBERT DALE'S deeply interesting 
book, ** Epilepsy: its Causes. Symptoms and Treatment.” published at One Shilling 
net. This book will be sent post free in return for six penny stamps for- 
warded to THE COLSTON PUBLISHING CO.,LTD., 1 Bond Street House, 
14 Clifford Street, Bend Street. W.1. 
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STORY- WRITING 





FOR CHILDREN 


By “DAPHNB” 


hen. And one day the brown hen 
laid a nice white egg and she went 
about offering it to everybody she met. 


Or upon a time there lived a brown 


* Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
I’ve laid an egg for you,’ 


she said to Mrs. Duck and Mrs. Pig and 
ever so many other people, but nobody 
seemed to want the nice white egg. At 
last, quite sad and unhappy because no- 
body wanted her beautiful egg, the brown 
hen went home, only to find that while she 
Was away the egg had hatched out into a 
dear little fluffy chicken. And then the 
brown hen was ever so pleased and glad 
that she hadn't succeeded in giving her egg 
away.” 


A Story for Children 

I have not room to publish the story in 
lull, but that is the substance of the prize- 
winning tale in our recent Children’s Story 
‘ompetition. It is written by FLorenci 
COLLETT, of Leeds, and it is a good example 
of what a Story for very little folks should 
be. It is Simple, yet not foolishly so. It has 
re involved or complicated plot to confuse 
‘he little ones; the characters are all 
such as would be familiar to children; the 
two lines of verse the brow n hen uses when- 


Cver s a } ? ° 
she offers her egg to anyone are just 


what a child loves to memorise and repeat ; 
and with all these other excellences the 
story is told in a very charming way. 

It is true that hens do not say ‘‘ Cock-a- 
doodle-doo’”’ in real life, nor, as a general 
rule, do eggs hatch out into chickens during 
their mother’s absence—as no doubt some 
of our up-to-date little people will be quick 
to point out! But these details do not alter 
the fact that ‘‘ The Brown Hen and the 
Baby Chicken” is an excellent story for 
the very little ones, and fully deserves the 
prize it has gained. And, after all, there 
is one very obvious retort to objectors 
open to the story-teller. It is a Once-Upon- 
a-Time hen, and Once-Upon-a-Time hens 
and eggs are not bound by the same laws 
that govern ordinary fowls. 

CHRISTIAN MILNE wrote a delightful little 
story about a black kitten that went to 
Fairyland, and Grace New a dainty tale 
of a wooden horse with a broken leg that 
grew into a wonderful rocking-horse when 
he and his little mistress were alone. 
of these stories 
gained the prize had = not’ Florence 
Collett’s entry surpassed them. Both 
these writers receive Special Commenda- 
tion. 

Highly Commended. — Jean Birkmyre, 
Mary Silcock, Grace Marian Briscall, Sona 
Rosa Burstein, Doris May Goadman, Frances 





Icither 


was good enough to have 
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E. Judge, H. Edith Dredge, Muriel Arnott 
Grainger, Rhoda Walne, Gladys Huddart, 
Catherine Agnes Park, Audrey Pattison, 
Monica Carter, Rhoda Bennett, Marjorie 
Bell, Mabel T. Duncan, Christian Marian 
Mills, Greta Costain, Marian McClelland. 


Advertisement Competition 

There were some very good entries for 
this competition, so far as the drawings 
themselves went. The ideas were not quite 
as original as they might have been, and 
some artists who find their names missing 
from the honours list may console them- 
selves with thinking that it was perhaps 
more through lack of originality than'lack 
of artistic ability that they failed. 

The prize is awarded to MARJORIE BISHOP, 
Eastbourne, for her advertisement for 
“ Mackintosh’s Toffee de Luxe.’”” The work 
of the following competitors is highly com- 
mended : 

H. Godwin, May Littlewood, Edith M. 
Chisholm-Clark, H. Gilbert, Margery Birck, 
T. G. J. Keet, B. Wharton, Margery Frances 
Child, Kenneth J. B. Topley, M. E. Luck, 
Monica Young. 


New Drawing Competition 

This month a prize of Half a Guinea will 
be given for the best drawing of ‘‘ A Girl’s 
Head.”’ Studies may be in pencil, pen-and- 
ink, or charcoal, but they must not be 
done in colour. Don’t forget to certify upon 
your entry that your work is original. 


A Child’s Poem 

A prize of a Handsome Volume will be 
given for the best ‘‘ Poem for a Child ”’ 
received at this office by December 2oth. 
Please note that it is to be for a child—not 
by a child, of a child, or to a child—at least, 
not necessarily so! Poems must not be 
more than twenty lines in length. 


Rules for Competitors 


1. All work must be original and must be certi- 
fied as such by the competitor. In the case of 
literary competitions, one side of the paper only 
must be written upon. 

2. ‘Lhe competitor’s name, age, and address must 
be clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed 
on a separate piece of paper—and all loose pages 
must be pinned together 

3. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully-stamped and addressed envelope large 
enough to contain it. Stamps alone are insufficient. 

4. All entries must be received at this office by 
December 20th, 1917. They should be addressed 
“Competitions,” Tue Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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Story-Writing for Children 

And now we come to the subject of this 
month’s talk—story-writing for children, 
It is strange how few of the readers who 
entered for this competition seem to have 
grasped the main essentials. I should not 
like to have to tell you how many little girls 
in these stories went to sleep and woke up 
to find themselves in Fairyland; nor the 
number of little boys who were cruel to 
their pets or naughty to their nurses and 
were duly made to see the error of their 
ways. A great many people wrote obscure 
allegories about the stars and the birds and 
the pretty flowers which Mother’s little 
darling must not pick for fear of hurting 
the poor dear things! And a great many 
people who wrote quite nice little stories 
forgot that they were to be for very little 
folks, and sent in tales that might have 
appealed to children of nine or ten o 
even older. 


Forget You are Grown Up 

Now, when you are writing for children 
you must try to forget that you ar 
grown up. You must do your very best t 
remember how you thought and felt when 
you were a child. Children are very u- 
affected and honest and sincere, as a mle, 
and though they love to make-believe, and 
adore anybody who will play whole-heartedly 
at ‘“‘ Let’s Pretend” with them, yet they 
hate gush and sentiment, and, above all, 
they detest being laughed at. Laugh wih 
them, if you will, but never for one moment 
let them suspect that you are amused @ 
them, or you will lose your place for ever 
in their affection. You will become just an 
ordinary grown-up person to them, and 
though they may be very fond of you, an¢ 
even grow to love you very much, yet you 
will never again be the wonderful, magical 
playmate they once imagined you were 
And so, when you are telling a story to4 
child, don’t mimic the baby way it talks. 
Use good plain English, and make yout 
little or heroine say ‘I love you 
Mother,” not ‘‘ Me luves ‘oo, deawh Mam 
ma!” : 


hero 


Never Play Down to a Child 

There is one great secret in writing ! 
children: take them seriously. This does 
not mean that you need always be serious 
with them. You may laugh with them, play 


| 
| 
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STEEDMAN’S 


SOOTHING 


THE 
PICTURE 
OF 
HEALTH 


HER MOTHER SAYS ¥ 


“| thought you might like to see my 
little girl's photo She is just three 
Since she was a baby 
of four months | have given her 
Steedman’s Powders, and | always 
found them not only cooling, but 
cleansing and refreshing. I used to 
give them on the same day each week, 
and if | happened to miss, she was 
cross and fretful. She cut all her 
teeth without my knowing, thanks to 
those priceless powders.” 
Tottenham, Sept. 29th, 1918. 


THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 


EE NO POISON. EE 
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REOCISTEREO TRADE 


WWE s 








200 


BRANCHES. 


7OLANDS & COLONIES SUPPLIED. 
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HEADQUARTERS,* QUEENS ROAD, BRISTOL. 


100 PaGE ILLUSTRATED LIST. FREE ON APPLICATION. 















THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


te Hackney Road, 
Le te, Bethnal 
@ 






Green, ~ oe 
E. ~ 
Inquiry 
Economically System 
Aisisitered. in force for 


a prevention of 
Ps %G abuse. 
+ 
PLEASE 
HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 


THE RANYARD MISSION 


Help urgently needed in support of Staff of 
100 Trained Mission Workers 
Trained District Nurses 


working in poor London Districts. 

















Jt Opportunities are 
With th 


‘he people and 


greater than ever for getting into touch 
1 


Heal seeking to build up character and home life. 
“*alth work of all kinds is of 
4 District Nurse can do muc h 
S$ from leading to permanent 
‘ring of old and young. 

Ry, th Mission Workers and Nurses 


the utmost value to the Nat 
1, 


to prevent infant and children’s 





ul-health, and to alleviate the 


: live amongst their people as 
tations oY help them through all the anxieties, sorrows, and 
. wont the p 1 all the terror of air raids. 
must be withdr: i 
» Teceived. awn unless further financial 


Tes: The Secretaries, 25 Russell Square, W.C.1. 
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HAIR CELLS 


Hair-failure is due to starved roots and cells. All the 
legion of hair troubles vanish if you strike at the root. 
It is the same in every ill 
heart of the trouble. 
dropping hairs 


call for 


is an adequate food—a real nuthiment, ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL gives an immediate new vitality to 
the feeble roots and the ‘‘ feeding 
It produces 


you must go rght to the 
What the grey, languishing, 


cells beneath them, 
a soft, silky sheen and texture; a full, 
luxuriant growth, radiating a true natural hair-dealtA, 
Supplied in Gold Zint for fair hair. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


a}. 


ts sold tn 3/6, 7/-, and 10/6 bottles, by Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London, 
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~ WAR—CONSUMPTION 


HE Tubercle Bacillus is still claiming its victims, and, unfortunately, many 
of our men who have escaped the Huns’ bullets have only done so to 
be claimed by this insidious germ, the Tubercle Bacillus. There is, 

however, a remedy to combat it, although it has not yet been officially recog- 
nised, and anyone suffering from Consumption or Tuberculosis, in whatever 
form, will be wise to write for full particulars of the Stevens treatment ; or, 
if full details of the case are sent, a supply of the remedy itself will be 
despatched, specially suitable, on the distinct understanding that nothing what. 
ever need be paid for it unless the patient be perfectly satisfied with the 
benefit received, and considers the progress made warrants its continuance. 


Many who were hopeless cases of Consumption a short time ago are now 
fighting for their King and Country hale and hearty, and thank Stevens’ 
Consumption Cure for their recoveries. The following are just a few of 
them; the addresses given are of their homes. Those suffering from the 
disease should write to them direct and get first-hand evidence that. this 
wretched disease can really be cured, and men, after suffering from it even in 
its last stages, fitted for actual war service :— 


Mr. A. ARMSTRONG, Wilks Hill, Quebec, Mr. C. RYDEN, 2 Regent Street, Teignmouth, 
Durham—Tubercular Spine. He was discharged | Devon, was sent home from Canada suffering from 
from the Newcastle Infirmary as a hopeless case, | Consumption, was cured by Stevens’ Consumption 
as they could do no more for him. Was cured by | Cure,and when last heard of, in September, was still 
Stevens’ treatment, and when last heard of on | keeping well, and serving with the Forces in Egypt 
May 17th had been serving in the trenches in Mr. E. PRATT, 29 Mansfield Street, Foss Islands 
France for eleven months. | Road, York, was cured by Stevens’ Consumption 

Mr. G. E. JAMES, 29 High Oak, Pensnett, | Cure after Tuberculin, among other so-called 
Dudley, Staffs, was cured by Stevens’ remedy after | remedies, had failed. When last heard from, on 
sanatorium treatment proved a failure. When last | 
heard of on June 27th had been eleven months in 
France with the British Expeditionary Force. 


July 25th, had been serving nineteen months with 

the British Expeditionary Force in France. 
Mr. H. Bunce, 2 Short Street, High Wycombe, 

Mr. E. Jones, Tygwyn Farm, Llangoedmore, Bucks, recovered by the use of Stevens’ Consump- 
Cardigan, was cured by Stevens’ Consumption | 
Cure, and when last heard of on July 7th was on 
active service, having been passed in Class Ai on | 
every medical examination. 

Mr. I. J. WHETTER, 115 Elder Road, Canton, | 
Cardiff, had diseased lungs, a cough, expector- | 
ation, night sweats, and affected throat. After | 
taking Stevens’ Consumption Cure was able to go 
with the Expeditionary Force to France in 1915, 
and was still serving his King and Country when | Mr. G. SaBin, who lived at 2 Bestwood Road, 
last heard of in September. Hucknall Torkard, Notts, was suffering trom 
Consumption, bringing up a pint of sputum i 
twenty-four hours, throat also affected. This was, 
apparently, quite a hopeless case, but, after being 


tion Cure after the usual remedies had failed to ever 
give relief, and when last heard of, on Sept. 2ist, 
wasstillkeeping quite well, serving with the Colours 
Mr. C. LArcomprer, who lived at 35 Bath Street, 
| Chard, Somerset, after suffering from Consump 
tion, with a cough, expectoration, and aflected 
throat, took the Stevens treatn , was cured, 
and when last heard of in September was still in the 

| best of health, serving with the Army in Egypt. 







Mr. SYDNEY SKIPWORTH, 7 Ritches Road, 
Harringay, N., after operation for tubercular 
glands in the Tottenham Hospital without success, 
appeared: to be in a dying condition when com- 


| treated by Stevens’ Consumption Cure, he got ¥ 
mencing Stevens treatment, was cured seven years | 


enough to pass for active service with the Britis) 
- : he 
Expeditionary Force in France, where he 


in Feb., 1915, and has been wounded three times. 


ago, and when last heard of, on September 21st, 


was sent 
was in France serving his King and Country. 


Only Address : 


CHAS. H. STEVENS, 204 & 206 Worple Road, Wimbledon, 


LONDON, S.W.19. 
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STORY-WRITING 


with them, joke with them, even tease them 
a little so long as you do it tactfully and 
know when to stop. But never give them 
cause to think that you are “ playing 
down” to them. Their joys and troubles 
are very real to them—think how real 
your joys and troubles were to you when 
you were a child—and you must learn 
to understand and appreciate this fact if 
you ever want to be a successful writer 
tor children. 


Pointing the Moral 

Then, of course, you must steer clear of 
a very involved plot. The simpler the 
story is the better, though do not make 
it too simple and neglect to put in any 
plot at all! The story must be short when 
vou are writing for very little children, 
or few of your listeners will hear it out to 
the end. The language must be clear and 
plain, though you need not go out of your 
way to drag in short words, and the moral 
must be good. But please, please, please 
do not write your story just for the sake 
of pointing a moral! That may have 
been all very well fifty years ago, but no 
editor of to-day would dream of running 
a children’s paper on the lines of the Fair- 
child Family and Edgeworth Frank ; though 
some contributors seem to imagine that 
they do, and are quite hurt when their 
stories of good little girls and bad little 
boys are returned to them. 

One day I shall set another children’s 
story competition, since this one has 
proved so popular, and then I shall be 
able to see if any of you have profited by 
these hints, 


Correspondents Wanted 
Here are one or two notices which were 
unavoidably held over from the November 


ljct 
ISU, 


A Loney So._pier, wounded on the Somme and 
now stationed at home, is in search of a genuine 
triend, A girl who is fond of books preferred. 

READER, seventeen years of age, interested in 
reading and photography and working for matric., 
a a pen-friend. Please write to JEAN GILCHRIST 
ROBB, 

HeLen Anne Ross, aged 19, wants to correspond 
With readers about her own age, either sex. She 
works as a shorthand typist in a Government 
Department, and is interested in books, music, 
needlework, and many other things. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Wa tter C, Hore wants correspondents. He lives 
{n a country town in Surrey and would very much 
appreciate a pen-friend. 

House Parlourmaid, working in London, 
would like to correspond with a girl from Scotland 
or Wales. - Write to LonELy. 


Books Recommended 


I did not have room to give you any 
book titles last month, and there isn’t 
much space to give a long list now, but 
here are just a few which have been recom- 
mended by various readers : 

Maud Diver: “‘ The Great Amulet,” “ Candles in 
theWind.” “Bartimeus’’: ** Naval Occasions.” Ethel 


M. Dell: “ The Way of an Eagie.’-—Recommended 
by Giapys Fansetr. 


Gertrude Page: ‘* Paddy-the-Next-Best-Thing,” 
“The Pathway.” Bessie Marchant: ‘“ A Canadian 
Farm Mystery,” ‘‘ The Ferry-House Girls,” ** A Girl 
and a Caravan,” ** A Mysterious Inheritance,” ‘ A 
Girl of Distinction,” ‘* The Princess of Serbia,’ “ The 
Loyalty of Hester Hope.” Jean Webster: ‘* Daddy- 
Long-Legs,” ** Patty and Priscilla.”—Recommended 
by Erra Dap.ey. 


. C. Snaith: “The Sailor.” Horace Annesley 
Vachell: ‘* The Triumph of Tim.’”’ Florence Con. 
verse: “* Long Phil.”—Recommended by HELEN 
ANNE Ross. 


“The Quiver” Amateur Magazine 

Will all those readers who have written 
to me about THE QuIvER Amateur Maga- 
zine suggested by Marian Brooks, please 
write to Marian Brooks about it ? Send your 
letters under cover to me, and I wili then 
forward them to her. Don’t be content 
just to write and tell me how much you 
like the idea, but write a letter to Marian 
too, so that I can put you into touch with 
her straight away. 


Criticism of MSS. 


Readers can have their stories, ete., cri- 
ticised at the following rates : 


Prose.—MSS. under 10,000 words, Is. ; 
over 10,000 words, 2s. 6d. 
Poetry.—Each poem, 6d. In the case 
of very short poems, not exceed- 
ing twelve lines each, two may 
be enclosed for the one fee. 
Stamped addressed envelopes must be sent 
with all MSS. submitted for criticism. 
Hoping that you will all have a very 
happy Christmas, I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
DAPHNE, 














CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR. BOYS 


list of Christmas gifts for older people, 
it will be generally recognised that the 
children must have special consideration. 
We are only young once, and so much of the 
youth of the new generation has been over- 
shadowed by the ever-lengthening war. One 
thinks instinctively of toys—and toys suggest 
the ‘‘ Made in Germany ” of unpopular renown. 
No; this year toys will be few and far be- 
tween—and more costly than lasting, it may 
be averred. 


Hes much we may cut down the 


*“ Buy me a Book!” 

May I make the suggestion that during the 
War the best, most patriotic present for a child 
is a book ? 

“ Please buy me a children’s book—about a 
pig,” lisped a little four-year-old to me the 
other day, and children from three to sixteen 
will be more sure to appreciate a book than 
any other present chosen on the “ off-chance.’ 

May I suggest a copy of ‘‘ Cassell’s Children’s 
Annual ”’ for the average boy or girl up to nine 
or ten years old? It is replete with good 
things, and has a magnificent show of coloured 
pictures by all the leading artists, as well as 
stories by the best writers. 

For the real boy there’s no present so “‘ stun- 
ning’ as a book full of adventures, and in the 
‘* British Boy’s Annual” you will find a full 
budget by the leading boys’ authors, such as 
Captain Gilson, Captain F. S. Brereton, Captain 
F. H. Shaw, Fleet Surgeon J. T. Jeans, etc. 

For the normal girl, I do not think I could 
commend anything better than the “ British 
Girl’s Annual,” because of its catholicity of 
interest. It takes in the hobbies of the out- 
door girl as well as the indoor girl, and gives a 
full number of school stories. 

My own boyhood favourite, ‘ Little Folks,” 
I am glad to meet again. It looks a brighter 
and livelier volume than when I saw it first, 
but then boya and girls have been let off the 
lersh more, and in its new garb ‘‘ Little Folks ”’ 
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AND GIRLS 


indulges their taste to the utmost. Profusely 
illustrated stories and humorous picture tales 
for the “‘ littler ones”’ make it an ideal family 
book. ¢ 

A splendid Christmas present is ‘‘ My Book 
of Best Stories from History,” illustrated with 
twelve full-page coloured pictures by A. C. 
Michael. In the same series I can recom- 
mend ‘‘ My Book of Beautiful Legends” and 
*““My Book of Best Fairy Tales.” 

For the older boy who “ wants to see how 
the wheels go round,” Edward Cressy has just 
written a book called ‘‘ All about Engines,” 
generously illustrated with photographs of loco- 
motives, marine engines, pumps, motor cars, aero- 
planes ; in fact, every type of modern machine. 

Most of us like, in the leisure of Christmas 
time, to read the old story book. I have not 
the space to describe the volumes in Cassell’s 
Empire Library, but for “ lads’ lure” I do 
not think you could better such volumes as 
‘*With Haig on the Somme,” by D. H. Parry, 
“When Beatty Kept the Seas,” by Captain 
F. H. Shaw, and ‘ The Boy’s Book of Buc 
caneers,”’ by Eric Wood. 


The Girls’ Favourite 

Do you know the Girls’ Favourite Library? 
t’s a capital series, and in such new volumes 
as EK. E. Cowper’s mystery story The Hill 
of Broom,” Augusta Seaman’s ‘ The Lass ol 
Richmond Hill,’ and “ Six Little New Zea- 
landers’’ by Esther Glen you have a ripping 
trio of adventure tales. 

I have over-run my space now, and find I 
have still more than a score of books to met- 
tion which are all worth being chosen as Christ- 
mas gifts. 

et me commend you, then, to write a post 
card to Messrs. Cassell & Co., La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, and mention that I suggested 
your sending for an illustrated catalogue of 
boys’ and girls’ books, and you can browse ovet 
the details and charming pictures of these 
books at your leisure. R. L. 
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Make your Christmas Puddings & Mincemeat 


“Shredded .. 
ATORA 


The Handy Suet 


*“‘ATORA’”’ is the pure extract of 
FRESH BEEF SUET, READY SHREDDED for 


PUDDINGS, MINCEMEAT, etc., in BLOCKS 
for frying, cooking and all purposes, 
7) ow 14/b. goes as far as 2lbs. raw suet. 


y 2 NO CHOPPING, NO WASTE! 
: ALWAYS READY FOR USE! 


Sold by all grocers & stores 
in 14. and 3/4. cartons, 


Sole Manufacturers: 


HUGON & CO., Ltd, MANCHESTER. 

















The Unseen Hand. 


ROME AND THE WAR 


AND 
COMING EVENTS IN BRITAIN. 
By WATCHMAN, Author of ‘‘Rome and Germany.” 
The author of this book clearly shows who are our most 
bitter and dangerous, because secret enemies — the 
UNSEEN HAND fighting against us, the existence of 
which many now recognise but have failed to identify. 
Price 3s. 6d. net; postage 3d. } 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., | 








Rotts House, Bream’s Buitpines, E.C 


¢. BRANDAUER & Co, Lip, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 

















Neither Scratch 

SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. | 
MEDALS, | 

| 

| 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
Wena Wanmionm : 124 BEWCATE STREET, LOMDOR 
zlv 
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Birthright 


ABY’S birthright is health—vigorous and 
joyous health. Lay the foundation now 
of YOUR baby's health by a dietary of 

Frame Food. 


Frame Food is a perfect baby food. It con- 
tains all the elements necessary to build up 
strong bones and firm muscles. Frame Food 
Babies are sturdy babies. Thousands of 
sturdy, chubby, laughing boys and girls owe 
their health and good spirits, their sound 
teeth and strong limbs, to the fact that they 
have been reared on Frame Food. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


FRAME FOOD CO. 


37 Standen Road, Southfields, 8.W.I8 
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OWEVER much we may cut down the 
list of Christmas gifts for older people, 
it will be generally recognised that the 
children must have special consideration. 

We are only young once, and so much of the 
youth of the new generation has been over- 
shadowed by the ever-lengthening war. One 
thinks instinctively of toys—and toys suggest 
the ‘‘ Made in Germany ” of unpopular renown. 

No; this year toys will be few and far be- 
tween—and more costly than lasting, it may 
be averred. 





* Buy me a Book!” 


May I make the suggestion that during the 
War the best, most patriotic present for a child 
is a book ? 

“ Please buy me a children’s book—about a 
pig,” lisped a little four-year-old to me the 
other day, and children from three to sixteen 
will be more sure to appreciate a book than 
any other present chosen on the “ off-chance.’ 

May I suggest a copy of ‘* Cassell’s Children’s 
Annual” for the average boy or girl up to nine 
or ten years old? It is replete with good 
things, and has a magnificent show of coloured 
pictures by all the leading artists, as well as 
stories by the best writers. 

For the real boy there’s no present so “‘ stun- 
ning ’’ as a book full of adventures, and in the 
** British Boy’s Annual” you will find a full 
budget by the leading boys’ authors, such as 
Captain Gilson, Captain F. S. Brereton, Captain 
F. H. Shaw, Fleet Surgeon J. T. Jeans, etc. 

For the normal girl, I do not think I could 
commend anything better than the “ British 
Girl’s Annual,” because of its catholicity of 
interest. It takes in the hobbies of the out- 
door girl as well as the indoor girl, and gives a 
full number of school stories. 

My own boyhood favourite, ‘ Little Folks,” 
I am glad to meet again. It looks a brighter 
and livelier volume than when I saw it first, 
but then boya and girls have been let off the 
leash more, and in its new garb “ Little Folks ” 
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indulges their taste to the utmost. Profusely 
illustrated stories and humorous picture tales 
for the “ littler ones’’ make it an ideal family 
book. 

A splendid Christmas present is ‘‘ My Book 
of Best Stories from History,” illustrated with 
twelve full-page coloured pictures by A. C. 
Michael. In the same series I can recom- 
mend ‘“‘My Book of Beautiful Legends” and 
““My Book of Best Fairy Tales.’ 

For the older boy who ‘ wants to see how 
the wheels go round,’’ Edward Cressy has just 
written a book called ‘‘ All about Engines,” 
generously illustrated with photographs of loco- 
motives, marine engines, pumps, motor cars, aero- 
planes ; in fact, every type of modern machine. 

Most of us like, in the leisure of Christmas 
time, to read the old story book. I have not 
the space to describe the volumes in Cassell’s 
Empire Library, but for ‘‘lads’ lure’’ I do 
not think you could better such volumes as 
“With Haig on the Somme,” by D. H. Parry, 
“When Beatty Kept the Seas,” by Captain 
F. H. Shaw, and ‘‘ The Boy's Book of Buc- 
caneers,” by Eric Wood. 


The Girls’ Favourite 


Do you know the Girls’ Favourite Library ? 
It’s a capital series, and in such new volumes 
as E. E. Cowper’s mystery story ‘ The Hill 
of Broom,” Augusta Seaman’s ‘‘ The Lass ot 
Richmond Hill,’”’ and ‘ Six Little New Zea- 
landers’’ by Esther Glen you have a ripping 
trio of adventure tales. 

I have over-run my space now, and find I 
have still more than a score of books to men- 
tion which are all worth being chosen as Christ- 
mas giits. 

Let me commend you, then, to write a post 
card to Messrs. Cassell & Co., La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, and mention that I suggested 
your sending for an illustrated catalogue otf 
boys’ and girls’ books, and you can browse over 
the details and charming pictures of these 
books at your leisure. R. L. 
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Make your Christmas Puddings & Mincemeat 


“Shredded 
ATORA 


The Handy Suet 


“ATORA”’ is the pure extract of 
FRESH BEEF SUET, READY SHREDDED for 
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ALWAYS READY FOR USE! 
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in 14. and 3/4. cartons, 


Sole Manufacturers: 


HUGON & CO., Ltd, MANCHESTER. 














The Unseen Hand. 


ROME AND THE WAR 


AND | 

By WATCHMAN, Author of **Rome and Germany.” | | 

The author of this book clearly shows who are our most | 
bitter and dangerous, because secret enemies — the 

UNSEEN HAND fighting against us, the existence of 

which many now recognise but have failed to identify, 

Price 38. 6d. net; postage 3d. | 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., | 
Rotts House, Bream’s BuitpinGs, E.C.4 
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Frame Food is a perfect baby food. 
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HERE’S A SPECIAL 
SHOE BARGAIN 


offered to the readers of “Quiver.” 4° « 
To clear our stock of this 
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| 
For Infants, | sis 
a : : BROCUE SHOE 
a Growing Children, & Adults | for Ladies 
Boe ° 8 . we are y the sat the cette sage 15/6 r r Sizes 
ej Mellin’s Food—the fresh milk 7. with the 
x. . _ ‘Famed for ; Durability, Style ane 1 Comfort. 
ee food—makes babies thrive, in- I epeated now at less th, 
ce vigorates growing children, pro- : | a a. cena nine Leoaine came a eho 
© vides a sustaining and easily e | A. T. HoGo (No, 160), STRATHMIGLO, FIFE. 
digested meal for invalids, forms 











a complete diet for all ages. 


MELLIN’S FOOD | DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
THE FRESH MILK FOOD | 
Obtainable _ all Chemists. 2 | RED 


Feed the Baby, ” tre 1e Address : 
Sample Dept., ME L L iN’ 5 FO )D, Lid, 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


Peckham, London, 5. E. 























Draughts is the most popular game the world 
has ever known. Every soldier knows how to 
play it. Here's a Draughts Outfit that he can 
play anywhere —in the dugouts, in hospital ‘a 
to keep his mind away from the war during 
odd minutes. 


The Stud Draughts Ovtfit 


The Pocket a Game for Anywhere 


This Draughts Outtit t Stud D 
in the trenches, on board, in | ta ith c—% vi 
P i 


es will not fall tof, tior 1 an an , a I re) re} The Stud OraughteOeirit oO ) 
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Jourr I it on the ne 

Folds like a handkerchicf—the Pieces clas sp on. 
Send one to every Soldier or Sailor Friend, 
sent to any addr t the t I 
home Pri 2/5 (Rexine) gv), Bt 
(morocco t hi), d 7/6 (b Outtit) ; we 
24d. extra in British Isle rb " ¥ bore t : 
extri 10 discount on dozen lots for Hospitals, tte 





Pestace paid on one doz. and upwards, AUENTS 


The Stud Draughts Co., * Mark Lane, Manchester. 











































The Economy of Christmas 


HE spirit of Christmas is not easily re- 
pressed. The shops are darkened, the 
display is restricted, there is an urgent 
appeal from the Prime Minister and 

those in authority for economy. Yet people 
are buying and selling in haste. The out- 
ward semblance of good cheer is here, so 
far as luxury articles are concerned. The 
big drapery manufacturers, we are told, 
have quadrupled their profits, and there is 
no evident sign of the people donning sack- 
cloth and ashes. When money is abundant 
it is difficult to restrain people from spend- 
ing it. This Christmas without lights will 
not be without luxury, it is to be feared. 


se 
Where We Must Not Economise 


VERY responsible person who has the 

true interests of the country at heart 
must cordially approve the call for economy. 
We can spend Christmas just as well with- 
out a surfeit of useless trifles passing from 
friend to friend; we can appreciate the 
Divine incarnation just as well without 
over-indulgence in eating and drinking. Let 
us economise, even in our Christmas feast- 
ings, But there is no need at all to econo- 
mise in the spirit of Christmas. With all 
our finery, it is to be feared that this year 
we shall be lacking in that. War does not 
tend to kindliness of heart, peace and good- 
will to all men. Generosity of soul, willing- 
ness to suffer and be kind, the love that re- 
jolces in all things—these are more scarce 
than the tea and the sugar, the things to 
tat and to wear, whose absence we are so 
quick to deplore. 

Let there be no attempt, therefore, to 
fconomise in the true spirit of Christ- 
mas. Indeed, though it be difficult, try, 
Wherever you are, to infuse that gracious 
influence into the quickly passing festival, 
and make Christmas a time of expansion 
of heart, of uplifting of soul. 
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/ CONVERSATION CORNER 
Ze Conducted by THE EDITOR 


A Suggestion 

AY I very respectfully suggest that, 

as a part of our Christmas, we make 
an effort to give? Not the incongruous 
assortment of useless trifles we feel called 
upon to present to our friends. These, 
possibly, can be dispensed with in view of 
the call for economy. To preserve and 
increase the true spirit of Christmas there 
is nothing like giving where we do not 
expect to receive again. We can give out 
of the fullness of our heart our sympathy 
with the suffering; we can give our pity 
for those whom the war has specially hurt ; 
we can give our love to the needy and the 
lonely. But there is a place for money, 
too, and we can give that in proportion as 
we have been preserved in body and for- 
tune during this year of trials. 

Have you been kept safe from the terrors 
of war, from invasion and subinarine, from 
sudden death by Zeppelin or Gotha, from 
famine and fever ? Then give a Christmas 
thank-offering. There are so many agencies 
that depend upon your generous thought 
that it should be easy for your money to 
find its way into broad avenues of service. 


A Huge Family > 
OR instance, there is Dr. Barnardo’s. 
You complain of the extra cost of 
bacon, the high price of meat, the shortage 
of tea and sugar. What must it mean to 
support such a large family as Barnardo’s 
provides for day by day ? Thousands of men 
have laid down their lives that you might 
dwell in safety, and institutions like Bar- 
nardo’s are caring for their orphans, train- 
ing them for future usefulness in the service 
of their country instead of letting them drift 
into a life of dependence or crime. Cannot 
you spare a trifle for Dr. Barnardo’s Homes ? 


<jeo 
Without Hope of Recovery 


HERE is something hopeful about the 
work among the wounded ; they may 
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be restored to health and strength again. 
But there is something particularly pathetic 
about the cases of men—and women too— 
who have no human hope of recovery, but 
must just wait with what patience they may 
for the call that will sooner or later come. 
The British Home and Hospital for Incura- 
bles makes a very strong appeal to the heart 
that has the true Christiari spirit. The 
Home is doing its best to make the rem- 
nants of life happy for those who cannot 
hope to regain health and strength any 
more. ‘This institution, founded in 1861, 
is for the benefit of middle-class people only. 
All the benefits conferred are for life. Those 
who are in the Home at Streatham, and the 
hundreds of pensioners who receive £20 a 
year, are provided for until the end of their 
days. Will you offer a Christmas gift to 
this excellent charity ? 
sje 

Nearly a Quarter War Orphans 

E turn from those who cannot be 

cured to those who can be saved— 
and who, in their turn, can save the nation. 
The Homes for Little Boys are established 
at Farningham and Swanley--on those 
Kentish hills where may be heard the sound 
of the guns in France and Flanders. Boys 
have gone out from the Homes to lay down 
their lives in the Army and the Navy. 
Hundreds more are repaying their debt to 


the Homes by living upright, useful lives 
in the Mercantile Marine, on the land, in 


the cities and villages of Britain, and all 
over the world. At the present time nearly 
a quarter of the lads in the Homes are war 
orphans. To subscribe to the Homes for 
Little Boys is an investment of the really 
highest order. Have you subscribed ? 


Real Patriotism > 
| CANNOT help feeling that it is patriot- 
ism of the highest order to give generous 
support just now to those institutions that 
are concerned with the saving of the young 
life of the nation. The war has made de- 
plorable toll of that splendid British man- 
hood that was the pride of the race. It 
is heart-breaking to realise how many of 
our finest have been laid on the altar of 
war. Who shall take the place of these ? 
The younger generation must be conserved 
as Our most precious heritage. The National 
Children’s Home, with its branches all over 
the country, has been doing a magnificent 
work, quictly but steadily, for child wel- 
fare. More than 10,000 children have been 
rescued and helped, and there are more than 
2,000 now being cared for in the Home. I 
cannot imagine a more deserving institution 
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than this, nor one more worthy of your most 
hearty support this Christmas. Will you 
send a gift to the National Children’s 


Home ? fo 
The Needs of the Soul 


HERE are needs other than those of 
the body. As a people we do not live 
by bread and tea and sugar, necessary 


though these may be. Our national stamina 
is built up from our habits of thought, our 
moral vision, religion, In makit 


our 1g your 
Christmas offerings do not neglect. th 
spiritual in caring for the material. For 
instance, there is the London City Mission, 


that for so many years been doing a 
splendid work among the varied classes 
that comprise our great metropolitan pop 
lation. The L.C.M. has had a stern fight 
financially, since war broke out. Will you 
help to make that fight a successful one ? 
<Je 

Colonies and Allies 

HE work of the Colonial and Continental 

Missionary Society makes its appeal to 
all who look for the spiritual strengthen 
ing of our Colonies and our Allies. Mission- 
aries are at work in the far parts of Canada 
as well as in the war-stricken zones of 
Europe, and they need the financial back- 
ing with which no work of this characte 
can exist. Will you help ? 


<sSe 
Count Your Blessings 


AVE I asked too much ? 
and all through, the war, 


In spite of, 
we have been 


blessed. Shall we not help without stint 
those whose lot in life is not so fortunate 
as our own? Do not banish the spirit of 
Christmas from your midst. Keep the 
feast, but let your generosity be tempered 


with imagination. 
bevond the 


Extend your 
confines of yout 
circle. JF-mbrace to your hea 
and sisters of 
serving their 
richly blessed. 
I shall be too pleased to receive 
gifts for any of the institutions men 
tioned in these pages, or money may be 


hospitality 
family 
rt your brother: 
wider family, and 1 
yourself shall b 


own 


God's 
need you 


only 


sent for apportionment at the editor's 
discretion. \ll sums received are {fol 
warded without any deduction whatsoeve! 
Make your cheques payable to Cassell an 
Co., Ltd., and address, “‘ i. J ~_ o. 
QuIveER, La Belle Sauvas ,ondon, 

Will readers every- 
where please acoeye 
my heartiest Christ 


mas greetings ? 
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All these cakes 
and buns without 
a single egg! 









































J 
No wonder we can always have delicious cakes and buns—even though eggs are so dear. 
BIRD'S EGG SUBSTITUTE makes us quite independent of eggs for cooking. 

A single tin will go as far as 2/6 worth of eggs, 
and makes just as light, delicious and rich cakes 
and buns as if we used new-laid eggs. 

BIRD'S EGG SUBSTITUTE is invaluable in the 
kitchen, One teaspoonful of this golden powder 
imparts the richness, flavor and appearance of 


new-laid eggs to puddings, cakes, buns, batter 
for fish, etc. 
Excellent recipes with each tin and packet, SUBS I IT U I E 
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“—" FREE 
FROM THE 
CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR Co, 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LoNDoN.w.c. 2, 
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A PERFECT 
HEAD 
OF HAIR 


Ladies 


who possess a_ beautiful 
head of hair will generally 
tell you of the great care 
they have alwaystaken of it. 





The hair is one of the greatest and most fascinating 
of female charms; but, if neglected, it instantly 
shows that neglect by fading, losing its gloss, becom- 
ing hard and brittle, and by splitting and falling 
out. The secret lies in the health of the scalp. 





KING OF HEALTH 


DRY and WET SHAMPOOS 








THESE are the only safe and satisfactory 
way of maintaining the perfect health of 
the scalp and the active life of the hair. 
Regesan is quite different to ordinary 
shampoos; it is far easier to use, more 
effective and pleasant. Its creamy lather 
cleanses the whole scalp and leaves the 
hair fresh, fluffy, and sweetly and delicately 
perfumed. Regesan Hair Powder is an 
ideal dry shampoo for night or morning 
use. It enables you to thoroughly cleanse 
and liven the hair without wetting it. 


Ir is just a matter of putting into the 
hair a teaspoonful of the powder, leaving 
it for five minutes and brushing out again. 
But they are so refreshing, and you find 
them so useful after walking, cycling, 
driving or motoring; they remove all dust 
and grease. According to experts, a 
Regesan wet shampoo once a week and 
three Regesan dry shampoos, at two days’ 
interval, may be taken as the correct 
treatment which the hair should receive. 


Price 134. each; box of seven 9@ 


SOLD ONLY BY 





Chief London Branch: 


182 Regent Street, W. 


555 Branches in towm and country. 


Boote Pure Drag Oo., Ltd. 
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Now long nights are here— 
why not have 


RILEY’S BILLIARDS 
in your Home ? 


You play as you pay—and Seven Days’ 
es Free Trial GuaranteesYour Satisjaction 


\ JHEN a Riley Billiard Table comes 
= © inte house the young peoplk 


rener: ag take up the game with such zest 
that their play rivals their elders’ in pro- 
ficiency. And this great contributor to the 


* home pirit ha the reat advantag¢ 
that it yields a leisure- pleasure t the 
grown-ups equally with the children. On 

Riley Miniature Table you can_ play 
the most delicate strokes that give an adult 
enjoyment—yet the play is easy that the 
children put an enthu ito it that 


remarkatl 





Riley’s no-trouble way to pay 


10/- the £6 16s. Od. 
RILES MINIATURI PALI 





down witty = me Th 
f ids. A 
241060) ( 6/6 RILEY'S MINIATURE BILLIARD TABLE 
' 5100] 8/- ! i 
6ft. din. by 3ft. 4in. 6160 10/- 
; 9 50] us | 13/6 } 
12150 18/6 1 


RILEY’S ‘‘COMBINE" BILLIARD AND 
DINING TABLE, 11 ¢ 
; B ; 


£13 10 0 
15 00 
18 10 0 
24 10 0 
32 09 


eS 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd.. Brandon Works, ACCRINGTON. 
= Le 147 Alders » EL. @ J 





Seven Days’ Free Trial 
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Cosy Dryness for the Feet 


Snowy, Rainy, Frosty Weather. 
Well - shod, 


there 1s keen 





The * Carnoustie’ 


enjoyment 
for outdoor 
folk in the 
health 





winter 


tramps. 


NG wells 


Perth Hrogues 


“Direct from Scotland ” 
Two- Buckle help the springy 
* Grampian step and ensure 
Brovm 


A superb freedom from 
desiy 




















foot-w eariness, 
damp and dis 
comfort. 
Forevery Norwell 
model is built 
with instep 
firmly arched, 
with full sup 
7 32/6 atl for the 
‘ ankle, of flexible 
The 

© Atholl? | Waterproot lea- 
ther that gives 
long wear, and 
inf is cosily finished 


inside. 





f 
Norwell brovues 


D. NORWELL & SON, 
Perth, Scotland, 








Write Now for New Foot- 
wear Catalogue. 


@) 











- 
JASON a 
give full value, 
and debar profit. 
eering. Give Jason 
to all your friends 





hice, com- 
Wool, fully 


QUALITY 


Stockings and Socks 
for Ladies, Children and Men 


A 





Cw 

The manufacturers Nh py 

\ See the Jason ¥i 

of the premier ‘ 4 

. Tab on every LEN 

British Stocking pair, and pay ¢A-\) 
and Socks aré¢ only the price | 


determined that marked on the Tab. 
the public shall 
receive full Jason 
value Dealer 
must not make 
more than the full 


and tair profit 
which is fixed by 
the price printed 
on the Ja n Tab 
Dy the manuta 
turers. 








— TYLER, SONS & CO., 


LEICESTER 


@ j 








ee 


























ESTER. 
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Artistic morning wear for ladies of taste—and for their 
children—is being extensively designed of Cepéa Serge 
this season. 


Cepéa Serge inspires tasteful dress—and its hard wear, fast colours, and 
guarantee against shrinkage constitute a valuable aid to war economy. 


CEPE{ SERGE 


The Cotton Fabric with the Serge Finish. 


Light grounds with a multitude of stripes in various designs, in pink, blue, 
helio, grey, black, green, etc.; navy or black grounds with pin striped 
effects, or in pretty plain shades of the latest colourings. 


ven 1 Re tle _ 
rice Q Grounds. Grounds Per yar d 
Sold in the piece or made up into many tasteful ready-for-wear Garments. 


See the name Cepéa Serge on the Selvedge and on the Tab. From all 
Drapers, Outfitters, Dressmakers, and Stores. 


Range of Patterns, full particulars, and name of nearest Cepéa 
Serge Dealer will be sent on receipt of post card. 


The Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd., Advt. Dept., 
St. James’ Bu ldings, Manchester. @ 
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Fog Coughs i 


and Colds 


The millions of tiny water par- 
ticles which compose fogs, coll 
and hold the soot and dust rf 
our cities and large town 


The dampness of the fog lowe1 
the vitality, and the soot, ete., 
irritates the delicate muc¢ 
ing of the throat; both conditions 
which lay the systen 

microbe attacks. 


Mi {te 


' 


You are constantly 
myriads of microbes waitit 
opportunities. In foggy we 
any time when there is dan 
fection, you will be able 
any ill-effects if one ot \\ 
Pastilles are allowed to disso 
mouth when Danger threatens. 


EVANS’ 
Pastilles 


The’ effective precautionary measure against 









the microbes of influenza. Catarrh, Pneu 
monia, Diphtheria, etc. 
EO 
l I 
1 cr 
I} | 
I} I 





TRENCH | | 
>» |OoDpOURS 





Snes hse JB % 
Each Pa Evans Sons Lescher & Webb Ltd., 


56 Hanover Street Liverpool. 





L “See the Raised Bar on each Pastille”’ 
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See SONS LESCHER & WEBB Ltd., London & Liverpool. 





Teacher : ** Now on page 69 it Gf 
says ‘Death came upon him sud- \ 
denly.” Give reasons for this 
statement.” 

Pupil: *. . . where he lived 
they used a peculiar powder c alled 


N I.K. He suffered from an overdose 


Then the whole school broke up 


They had to. They had made their home in a cosy little corner by 
the fireside. But bright Mrs. Housewife was there with a tin of 
Hawley’s I.K. Hawley’s I.K. will clear all disease-breeding insects 
from your home in a twinkling. No matter how overrun you are 
with beetles or their kith, I.K.’s the remedy. 


Better than anything I.K. clears them out without mess, fuss, or 
trouble. For all its simplicity, though, it’s a veritable demon. Just 


like a ferret after its prey. 


C3? 


Hawleys 


(Insect 
Killer 
sO O 


Add io the comfort of one soldier at the Front by sending him 








a tin to-day 


From Chemists, Gc., everywhere 


A 





liii 
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Just now, when Eggs are at a Premium, ind | 
is found of incalculable advantage by Mothers 
and Housewives. 


Ee CREAMOIA 


“The Queen of Custards” 


contains all the sustaining qualities o1 fresh eggs, and a ¢ 
custard pudding not o1 ily lo dia it but tastes it, t 
Its delicious, rich, creamy qualities are particularly 
and there is no food children appreciate mor 
better, for Creamola is both satisfying and nourishing. 


Creamola is equally suitable for custard puddings or ¢ 
istards, and is simply delicious as a sauce for st 

dings, Xc. 

Try a Od. packet: tt contain 


ol vy Al wu a t 


: Sold by all y oe and Stores 
Fone . in lid., 6d. & 1/- packets, and 
ny y \ b in large air-tight tins at 1/2 
, 


——— a 


In case of difficulty nd | 1/3 
for 1 ka f 


1} 


-~ SS L, A @ D.K.PORTERECO. 
FM AES EEE ITNT TY, GLASGOW. 
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[ eee _ ss — 
| | APPETITE? , DIGESTION? , HEALTH? |) 
~:} GOOD! + COOD! + coon! : 





If, to-day, you are a martyr to the pains an 
penalties imposed by Indigestion, why not | 
as so many hundreds of thousands have done 

put these troubles behind you by the use ot 
Mother Siegel's Syrup. Taken after meals 

this world-famous stomach and liver tonic im} 
and invigorator acts directly on the organs of fy 
‘all digestion, toning, strengthening and stimul | 


| THANKS TO | 
“wy” DIGESTIVE TONIC | 





| them to healthy activity. With stomach, liver and bowels—the pri 5 
organs of digestion—in prope: working order, your appetite wi g 

your digestion good, and as a natural equel your general health 

| be good 


good too. You may | aved much pain and mi ery 1 you Start to 
remedy your ills to-day. 


| MOTHER - 


_SEIGELS SYRUP_ 
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wilh any 7 a the world { 


OF ALL Cu 


TLERS STORED &S OR O:RECT FROM 


COMBINATION 


OUTFIT COMPLETE. 


IN LEATHER CASE 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO ~ IMPERIAL BuILoINcs Ki KINGSWAY, 


aN 
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The Howling Hun 
Peace would delight, 

He knows he’s done, 
Without Fluxite. 


juantities of 








are being used in the manufacture of Munitions 
of War. To be certain of livery your orders 
should be anh wil in advance — te 


known the World over 





as 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


rs even dirty metals without clear 
corrosion. It joints lead without solder merely rie 
the use ofa blow-lamp or pipe. Both Amateur 
and Mechanics will have Flu 
Of all Ironmongers, i 7d, 1/2, and 2/4 
Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 








GUARANTEED = BARGAINS 
This Angg pe! Offer 


D ) dm re Aakers 8) 
our Looms t ! 6 ° 


REAL ‘SEAMLESS ¥ WOVEN HALF. .GUINEA 
amenieetiinaaee 


a direc t from 





GIVEN large « ate m0 COVER Any nary sized 
FREE RUG. 






~o 





Be iy pCR ae roa Ly VOT ‘8 
ay =; a SEAS SE SFE it +S Be 
— ~ voy rere. \ oa 
od 


, REMARKABLE TESTIMONIAI 


Galaxy Bargain Catalogue of Carpet Heart 
isnolewmns Blankets, Bedsteads, Bedding, T I r ta 
Fos t Fre if mentic ning p when writir 


F. HODGSON & SONS Der v 
and Merchants. WOODSLEY ROAD, CITY “OF LEEDS. 





DO YOU BLUSH? 


Blushing is a form of Self-consciousness ww!) 
depriv you of 1 y of keeps you in the 
background in business, professional, and social 


circles. it can be cured by t right tment 

If you sutfer from nervous, worried feelings, blush- 
ing, lack of self-confidence, r teel miserable { , 
when company, dont waste tin nd ney on d 
nerve cure it send at once for my C “The Power 
to Win.” It contains fr particular f hil vo 
which you can cure yourself permanent 
will send t t klet free in n ‘ 
write at once and ef id, stan t y p 
Please ntion THe © | \ S. E. DEAN 
12 All Saints Road, St. 








The Captivating Power o: 
p A CHARMING COMPLEXION 


T. SOCIETY SKIN FOOD 
COMPLEXION WAX 





COMFORT FOR BEAUTY FEET 
Thompson’s Magic Corn Plaster 
thie La 13 m 
M. F. THOMPSON, “Homo” Pharmacy, 


11 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 








J 





HOUSEHOLD LINEN 
TROUBLES 


Three Ladies Relate their Striking Experiences. 
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W. EDGE & SONS, Ltd . Bolton.” 7 
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Consequential Loss. 


ACCIDENT: 


Employees Compensat 


Live Stock 


MOTOR CARS 


MARINE 


Send tor tatest term 


DLondon & Lancasbire ffire Fn 


or any or! its 4 Br 


*SS1IONS. 


to 


surance Co., 1fd., 











AVOID 


SUBSTITUTES 


DOUBLE 
BOTTLE XK SE 


MASTERS NZORACREAR contains neither 
oil nor grease, yet it masters 
THE the most uncontrollable hair. 
VVIOL 4 is ideal for dry scalps 
lass 


The "YY are sok ld by all high 
CHEM/STS, HA/R- DRESSERS and 
MILITARY CANTEENS. 
52.34 WILLESDEN LANE, 


3 ANZORA PERFUMERY C® **tonbontw 
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